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No. 53195. 

Emma B. Dearborn and Brief English Systems, Inc., 

Plaintiffs, 


Thomas E. Robertson, as Commissioner of j Patents, 

Defendant. 

United States of America, 

District of Columbia , ss: 

Be it remembered, That in the Supreme Court; of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, at the City of Washington, ib said Dis¬ 
trict, at the times hereinafter mentioned, thb followin 
papers were filed and proceedings had in the ab 
cause, to wit: 
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EMMA B. DEARBORN ET AL. VS. 


1 In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

In Equity. 

53195. 

Emma B. Dearborn and Brief English Systems, Inc., 
200 Madison Ave., N. Y. City, Plaintiffs, 

vs. 

Thomas E. Robertson, as Commissioner of Patents, 

Defendant. 

Bill of Complaint to Issue Patent. 

Filed July 28,1921. 

To the Honorable the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia: 

The Plaintiffs state: 

First. That tho Plaintiff, Emma B. Dearborn, is a citizen 
of the United States, and a resident of New York, in the 
County of New I York, and State of New York, and Plain¬ 
tiff, Brief English Systems, Inc., is a citizen of the State of 
New York, and is a corporation of the State of New York 
organized in June, 1924, and existing under and bv virtue 
of the laws of the State of New York, and having a place of 
business in the City, County and State of New York; and 
that the Defendant, Thomas E. Robertson, is Commissioner 
of Patents in the United States, and officiallv located in the 
District of Columbia: and that this is an action brought 
under the laws of the United States (Revised Statutes, Sec¬ 
tion 4915) to compel the Commissioner of Patents to issue 
Letters Patent on an application for the same heretofore 
filed by and on behalf of Plaintiffs in the United States 
Patent Office. 

2 Second. That heretofore and prior to the 19th day 
of January, 1925, the Plaintiff, Emma B. Dearborn, 

was the true, original, first, and sole inventor of the inven¬ 
tion described and claimed in application for Letters Pat¬ 
ent of the United States, Serial No. 3,535, for Art of Short¬ 
hand Writing, and which was not known or used bv others 

in the United States before her invention or discovery 

• 

thereof and was not patented or described in any printed 
publication in the United States or in any foreign country 
before her said invention or discovery thereof or more than 
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two years prior to her application for Letters Patent of the 

United States, and which was not in public u$e or on sale 

in the United States for more than two vears before her 

* 

said application, and for which no application for Letters 
Patent upon said invention had been filed by the applicant, 
her representatives or assigns in any foreign cbuntrv more 
than twelve months prior to her said application in the 
United States, and which had not been abandoned. 

Third. That on the 19th day of January, 1925, the Plain¬ 
tiff, Emma B. Dearborn, duly made her application for 
Letters Patent of the United States for said invention. 

Fourth. That heretofore, to wit, on or about jthe 15th dav 
of January, 1925, the said Plaintiff, Emma B. Dearborn, 
sold, assigned, and transferred unto said Plaintiff, Brief 
English Systems, Inc., the entire right, title, and interest 
in and to said invention, application for United States Let¬ 
ters Patent, and patent to be granted thereon by an 
3 instrument in writing dated the 15th da\1 of Januarv, 
1925, and filed for record in the Records of Trans¬ 
fers of Patents at the United States Patent Office on the 
19th day of January, 1925, and thereupon duly recorded in 
said records in Liber M-123, at folio 1G5 et seq., profert of 
which instrument in writing is lierebv made in court to be 
produced and said instrument in writing is ms|de a part of 
this Bill of Complaint by reference; and the s$id Plaintiff, 
Brief English Systems, Inc. is now the exclusive owner of 
said invention, application for United States Letters Pat¬ 
ent, and patent to be granted thereon. 

Fifth. That upon the examination of Plaintiffs’ said 
application for Letters Patent of the United States, Serial 
No. 3,535, by the Primary Examiner in the Ulnited States 
Patent Office, claims 1 to 98 inclusive of said application 
were finally rejected on two alleged grounds; first, that the 
subject matter claimed is not patentable under the Stat¬ 
utes, and, second, that the invention described in said 
claims did not disclose invention over what jvas old and 
shown in several Letters Patent which had jbeen issued 
prior to the filing of Plaintiffs’ said applicatioji for United 
States Letters Patent, and that Plaintiffs’ said claimed in¬ 
vention, therefore, represented no invention oyer the prior 
art. 

Sixth. That a copy of the claims embodying the invention 
of Plaintiffs’ said application for United Sthtes Letters 

I 
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Patent, finally rejected as above set forth, is attached 
hereto and made a part hereof as Schedule A. 

4 Seventh. That after the rejection of said claims 
set forth in said Schedule A by the Primary Ex¬ 
aminer, and on or about the 23rd day of September, 1929, 
the Plaintiffs duly appealed from the action of the Primary 
Examiner to the Board of Appeals of the United States 
Patent Office for a reversal of the ruling of the Primary Ex¬ 
aminer finally rejecting* said claims, and in connection 
therewith filed a notice of appeal to said Board of Appeals 
and paid the statutory fee for said appeal; and that upon 
due proceedings being had said appeal was heard by the 
Board of Appeals, and on or about the 10th day of Febru¬ 
ary, 1931, the said Board of Appeals rendered its decision 
sustaining the ruling of the Primarv Examiner in the 
premises. 

Eight. That therefore and thereupon the Commissioner 
of Patents refused and continues to refuse to grant to 
Plaintiffs the patent prayed for in the said application for 
United States Letters Patent. 

Ninth. That Plaintiffs make profert of a duly authenti¬ 
cated copy of the said application for United States Let¬ 
ters Patent and of the proceedings with reference thereto 
had in the United States Patent Office as aforesaid, in court 
to be produced, and hereby made a part of this Bill of Com¬ 
plaint by reference. 

Tenth. That the Patent Office tribunals erred in their de¬ 
cisions in refusing Plaintiffs Letters Patent covering said 
rejected claims for the reasons set forth in the record of 
said application for Letters Patent, and the Commis- 

5 sioner of Patents wrongfully refused to grant or 
provide for the granting of said Letters Patent to 

Plaintiffs in the j premises; that the said tribunals did not give 

due consideration to the patentable nature of the claimed 

invention or to the advance in the art made bv the said in- 

%> 

vention over the prior art, or to the fact that the devices 
of the prior art are demonstrably incapable of the valuable 
and novel results of the invention of said application for 
Letters Patent; that the said invention is of great value in 
its novel features over the said prior art, and Plaintiffs 
have heretofore so demonstrated and desire to so demon¬ 
strate to the court. 
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Wherefore Plaintiffs pray that the Defendant be de¬ 
creed to issue Letters Patent to the Plaintiff, Emma B. 
Dearborn, Assignor to Plaintiff, Brief English Systems, 
Inc., on the said application covering the claims set forth 
in said Schedule A hereto annexed, and also Covering any 
additional or substitute claim or claims which the court may 
find to be patentable, and for such other and further relief 
in the premises as may be proper. 

[Corporate Seal Brief English Svstenks, Inc., 

1924, N. Y.] | 

EMMA B. DEARBORN, 

BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC., 
Bv EMMA B. DEARBORN, 

President. 

EDGAR M. KITCHIN, 

Solicitor and of Counsel for Plaintiffs. 

805 G. St. N. W. | 

(> State of New York, 

County of New York, ss: 

Emma B. Dearborn, being first duly sworn, | deposes and 
says that she is one of the Plaintiffs named iiji this Bill of 
Complaint and President of the other of said Plaintiffs; 
that she has read the foregoing Bill of Coinplaint and 
knows the contents thereof to be true except ^s to matter 
therein stated on information and belief, and as to those 
matters she believes it to be true; that she is generally 
and specifically authorized to act for said Pliiintiff, Brief 
English Systems, Inc., and on its behalf in thisjmatter; that 
she is familiar with the seal of said corporation; and that 
the seal above applied is such corporate seal. 

[Corporate Seal Brief English Svstems, Lie., 1924, 

N. Y.] 

EMMA B. DEARBORN. 

_ ; 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, a Notary Public, this 

23 day of July, 1931. j 

[Seal of Alexander Davis, Notary Public, New 

York County.] j 

ALEXANDER d|aVIS, 

Not dry Public. 
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7 Schedule A. 

Filed Julv 28, 1931. 

1. The method of forming a written record of words 
which comprises writing the words, using only a letter or 
letters of a commonly known alphabet phonetically sug¬ 
gestive of words or word syllables, together with capital 
letters representing phonetically related syllables and a 
limited number of non-literal symbols having arbitrary 
phonetic significance when used alone or in conjunction 
with letters. 

2. The method of forming a written record, according to 
claim 1, in which an arbitrary symbol standing alone is 
never used to represent a word or the first syllable of a 
word. 

3. The method of forming a written record, according to 
claim 1, in which ordinary punctuation marks are utilized 
as symbols of arbitrary phonetic significance. 

4. The method of forming a written record, according 
to claim 1, in which ordinary punctuation marks are used as 
the symbols having arbitrary phonetic significance, no 
punctuation mark being used to represent a whole word or 
the first svllable of anv word. 

f>. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
principles including one principle under which / is used to 
express the word TO in infinitives only. 

(i. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
principles including one principle under which when AS is 
repeated in a phrase, the vowel is omitted. 

8 7. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which w is written to express the sound of OW. 

8. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which c is writ¬ 
ten to express the sound of CH. 

9. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
principles including one principle under which when Y has 
the sound of I, i is written. 
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10. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which u is writ¬ 
ten to express the sound of EW. 

11. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which AND 
is omitted in such phrases as MORE AND MORE. 

12. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which a comma 
(,) is written to express the medial or final soiind of IE. 

13. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle unddr which g is 

written to express final ING and THI^jFG. 

9 14. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which .<? is written to express initial SOME. 

15. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which v is writ¬ 
ten to express final EVER. 

16. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shoijthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which v is writ¬ 
ten to express the sound of OI. 

17. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which when R 
occurs before the sound of CH, J, and V, it m4y be omitted. 

18. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which final T 
and D are omitted when slightly enunciated. 

19. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which a prin¬ 
cipal syllable of a word is begun with a capital letter to in¬ 
dicate the terminations ER, DER, TER, TUR! and THR. 

20. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv- 
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in"’ principles including one principle under which a hyphen 
(-) is written to express the sound of medial or final AND, 
ANT, END, ENT, MENT, TJND, and IND. 

10 21. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which c/ is written to express the sound of final ANGE, 
ENCE, INSE, and also ANCY, ENCY. 

22. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing priciples including one priciple under which Z is written 
to express the sound of medial or final SII. 

23. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which u is writ¬ 
ten to express initial TIN. 

24. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which p is 
written to express initial PR, PER, PUR, PRE, PRO, PAR. 

25. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which v is writ¬ 
ten to express final ARY, ERY, ORY, URY. 

26. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which f is writ¬ 
ten to express final FUL, FULLY, FER, FERE, FORE 
and FY. 

27. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which 1 is writ¬ 
ten to express final LY, ILY, LEY. 

11 28. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which p is written to express final PLE. 

29. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which b 
is written to express final BLE, ABLE, ABLY, 1BLE. and 
IBLY. 
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30. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle undj?r which L 
is written to express initial LETER. | 

31. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which a 
mark of punctuation repeated at the end of j a sentence 
indicates a new paragraph. | 

32. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle unijer which n 
is written to express initial EN and IN. j 

33. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shjorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle unddr which the 
vowel is omitted in the syllables BE, BI, DE, Djl, HE. IMS, 
MIS, RI and DES. " j 

34. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shjorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which s/ 

is written to express SELF or SELVES. 

12 35. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which 1/ is written to express final LESS. 

36. The art of recording words bv emplovnient of char- 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which z/ 
is written to express the sound of ZURE. 

37. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which Ms 
is written to express initial MASTER, MASlfl. 

38. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which N 
is written to express initial ENTER, INTER, INTRI, 
INTRO, and also INTEL. 

i 

39. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which z 
is written to express the sound of IZE. 
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40. The art of recording' words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which d/ 
is written to express final IIOOD and WARD. 

41. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which g/ 

is written to express initial or final AGE. 

13 42. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which s is written to express initial SUB, SER, SUR, and 
medial SER. 

43. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which 
when El has the sound of A, a is written. 

44. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which k 
is written to express initial or medial COG, COL, COM, 
CON, COR, COUN, CUM. 

45. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which ak 
is written to express initial ACCOM, ACCOR, ACCOUN, 
ACCUM. 


46. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which x 
is written to express the sound of EX, AX and AC. 

47. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which po 
is written to express initial and final POSE. 

48. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which n/ 

is written to express final XESS. 


49. The art of recording words by employment of 


characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 


hand involving ; principles including one principle under 


which af is written to express initial and final AFTER. 
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50. The art of recording words by employmjent of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle nnjder which j 
is written to express final YIOX, ATIOX, ETlbX, ICIAN, 
OTIOX, USION, SIOX. | 

51. The art of recording words bv emplovndent of char- 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which Ds 
is written to express initial DESTR, DISTA, DISTR, 
DISTUR. ! 

52. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which Xs 
is written to express INST A, INSTE, TNSTlJ INSTE. 

53. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which T 
is written to express initial TRANS. ! 

54. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which j/ 
is written to express final CIENCE, (TENT, SI EXT, 
TIE NOE, TIENT. j 

55. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle unjler which x 
is written to express the sound of final CIAL. ACTAL, 
SUAL, TIAL, ATIAL, US, OUS, EOUS, JUS. IOUS, 

CIOUS, TIOUS. ! 

15 56. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short- 
hiff involving principles including one principle junder which 
m is written to express initial EM, IM, UM. 

57. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which K is writ¬ 
ten to express final A OLE, I CAL, ICLE. 

58. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under | which C is 
written to express initial CIRC, CIRCU, CIRCUM. 

59. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv- 
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ing principles including one principle under which rk is 
written to express initial RECOG, RECOL, RECOM, 
RECON, RECOR. 

60. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which in mak¬ 
ing a correction or addition, two shilling marks (//) are 
used before and after the exact revision. 

61. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which A is 
written to express initial AGGRA, AGRE, AGRT. 

62. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which v is writ¬ 
ten to express final IVE, TIVE, ITTVE. 

16 63. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which G is written to express final EGRAPH, IGRAPH, 
OGRAPH. 

64. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which a semi¬ 
colon (;) is written to express final ITY and ATE. 

65. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which Ks is 
written to express initial COXSTRA. COXSTRI, CON- 
STRU. 

66. The art of recording words by emplovment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which u ; is 
written to express final PLATE. 

67. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which Mg is 
written to express initial MAGNA, MAGXE, MAGNT. 

68. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which P. is 
written to express initial PARA. 

69. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv- 
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ing principles including one principle under Which In/ is 
written to express final LESSNESS. 

17 70. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which S is written to express final ASTIC, ESTIC, ISTIC, 
OSTIC, USTIC. | 

71. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which El is 
written to express initial ELECTRI, ELECTRO. 

72. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under 'which H is 
written to express initial HYDRA, HYDRO. j 

73. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under Which Al is 
written to express initial ALTER. 

74. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under Which Ml is 
written to express initial MULTI. 

75. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which Me is 
written to express initial and final METER, jMETRI. 

76. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under |vbich Sp is 

written to express initial SUPER and SUPRE. 

18 77. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which nc is written to express initial INCLE, INCLI, 
INCLU. j 

78. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principle including one principle under Which pw is 
written to express final PUTE. 

79. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which f/ is 
written to express final FICATION. 
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80. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which a- is 
written to express initial AXTA, ANTE, ANTI. 

81. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which Ul is 
written to express initial ULTE, TJLTI. 

82. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which X is 
written to express initial EXTRA, EXTRE. 

83. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which R is 

written to express initial RETRE, RETRY, RETRO. 
1!) 84. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 


which SS is written to express initial SUSPE, SUSPI, 


srsrKP. 


8f>. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which dc is 
written to express initial DECLA, DECLE, DECLI. 

8(>. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which rc is 
written to express initial REOLA, RECLI, RECLU. 

87. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which Pa is 
written to express initial PATER, PATRI, PATRO. 

88. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which X is 
written to express final AXTIC, EXTIO. 

89. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which T is 
written to express final ATIC, ETIC, ITIC, OTIC. 

90. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv- 
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ing principles including one principle under which / is 
written to express initial FOR, FER, FC)RE, FUR. 

I 

20 91. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which in/ is written to express final FULLNESS. 

I 

92. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which K is 
written to express initial CONTRA, CONTRI, CONTRO, 
COUNTER. 

93. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which Rs is 
written to express initial RESTRA, RESTRI. 

94. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under Which i- is 
written to express initial INDE, INDI, INDO. 

95. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under Which a is 


written to express the sound of AW. 

9G. A sheet having commonly known alphabetical char¬ 
acters thereon arranged to involve an expression of one of 
the principles enunciated in claims 5 to 95 inclitsive. 


97. A sheet having commonly known alphabetical char¬ 
acters thereon arranged to involve an expression of a plu¬ 
rality of the principles enunciated in claims jj) to 95 in¬ 
clusive. 

98'. The improved method of visually recording 
21 verbal expressions of thought in complete yet abbre¬ 
viated form, comprising depicting on an appropriate 
surface letters of the Latin alphabet, punctuations, and 
symbols commonly employed in conjunction | with such 
alphabet in writing and printing language in a manner 
conforming to principles attributing to said depicted mat¬ 
ter readable tonal values exceeding the tonal values regu¬ 
larly attributed to such letters, punctuations, ajnd symbols 
sufficiently to enable unlimited recording of verbally ex¬ 
pressed thought in abbreviated form while adhering to 
established principles of related syllabication and phonetics. 
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Answer to the Bill of Complaint. 

Filed Sept. 10, 1931. 

To the Honorable the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 

District of Columbia: 

Thomas E. Kobertson, Commissioner of Patents, defend¬ 
ant herein, in answer to the Bill of Complaint, alleges on 
information and belief as follows: 

First. He admits for the purpose of this suit the allega¬ 
tions of the first paragraph. 

Second. He admits that the applicant, Emma B. Dear¬ 
born, in her application Ser. No. 3,535 made averments sub¬ 
stantially as recited in this paragraph, which averments 
have been accepted in said application, but only as limited 
in terms by the official actions of the examiner and of the 
Board of Appeals. Profert of said documents is hereby 
made. 

Third. He admits the allegations of the third paragraph. 

Fourth. He admits the allegations of the fourth para¬ 
graph with respect to the assignment of said applica¬ 
tion. 

23 Fifth. He admits the allegation that the primary 

examiner finally rejected the claims upon two 
grounds: first that the subject-matter claimed is not patent- 
able under the statutes and, second that the invention de¬ 
scribed in said claims did not disclose invention over what 
was old and shown in several letters patent. 

Sixth. He admits the allegations of the sixth paragraph 
to the extent that Schedule A sets forth the claims finally re¬ 
jected in the application. 

Seventh. He admits the allegations of the seventh para¬ 
graph. 

Eighth. He admits the allegations of the eighth para¬ 
graph. 

Ninth. He admits the allegations of the ninth paragraph. 

Tenth. He denies the allegations of the tenth paragraph. 

Further answering, defendant denies that the claims set 
forth in Schedule A are patentable to plaintiff on the 
ground, first, that the subject-matter claimed does not come 
within the patent statutes, and, second, that the claims do 
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not disclose invention over the following prior patents and 
publication: 

Zachos, 290,830, Dec. 25, 1883. | 

Campbell, 395,120, Dec. 25, 1888. j 

Eleizegui, 1,202,686, Oct. 24, 1916. ! 

Encvclopedia Britannica, 11th Ed., Vol. ^III, p. 168; 
Vol. XXIY, pp. 1008-9-10. 


Profert of copies of said patents and publication is hereby 
made. Profert is also made of the examiner ’|s statement 
and the decision of the Board of Appeals iii which the 
grounds of rejection are fully set forth. 

24 And further answering defendant denies each and 
every allegation of the Bill of Complaint not herein 
specifically admitted or denied and prays that plaintiff’s 
Bill of Complaint be dismissed. 

Wherefore defendant having fully answered! the Bill of 
Complaint denies that the plaintiffs are entitle^ to the re¬ 
lief demanded or any part thereof and praysj that he be 
hence dismissed with all costs and expenses bf the pro¬ 
ceedings against plaintiffs as provided by Sjection 4915 
R. S. 1 ' | 

THOMAS E. ROBERTSON, 
Commissioner of Patents, Defendant. 


T. A. HOSTETLER, 

Solicitor V. S. Patent Office , 

Attorney for Defendant. 

Copv of Answer Mailed to Attornev for Plaiijtiff. 

j T. A. H. 

District of Columbia, 

City of Washington, ss: 

T, Thomas E. Robertson, Commissioner of Patents, de¬ 
pose and sav that I have read the above answer! by me sub- 

. * i • 

scribed and know the contents thereof, and that the state¬ 
ments of facts therein made as upon personal knowledge 
are true, and those made upon information and belief I 
believe to be true. 

THOMAS E. ROBERTSON, 

Commissioner of Patents. 


2—5824 a 
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Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of Sep¬ 
tember, 1931. 

[Seal of Albert W. Kaiser, Notary Public, District 

of Columbia.] 

ALBERT W. KAISER, 

Not art) Public , l). C. 

My commission expires April 7, 1933. 

*27) Motion to Amend Pleadings. 

Filed May *24,193*2. 


Now come Plaintiffs by their counsel and show unto the 
Court that though the Primary Examiner of the Patent 
Office acted upon the patent application forming the basis 
of the instant suit six times, first, on Mar-A* 19,1925 (Plain¬ 
tiffs 7 Exhibit 1, page 37); second, on March 13, 19*20 (Plain¬ 
tiffs 7 Exhibit 1, page 40); third, on April 4, 19*27 (Plain¬ 
tiffs 7 Exhibit 1, page 47); fourth, on April 5, 1928 (Plain¬ 
tiffs 7 Exhibit 1, page 58); fifth, on March 30, 1929 
(Plaintiffs 7 Exhibit 1, page 82), and sixth, one October 10, 
1929 (Plaintiffs' Exhibit 1, page 85, the last named being 
the statement of the Primary Examiner in answer to Plain- 
tiffs 7 appeal to the Board of Appeals) he, the Primary Ex¬ 
aminer, never at any time throughout all of those actions 
criticised the form of the claims presented, but merely in¬ 
sisted that the subject matter was not patentable within 
the meaning of the Statute and was anticipated in 
*20 the prior art cited; but in the last action of the 
Primary Examiner, that is, his second statement on 
appeal dated January 5, 1931, (Plaintiffs 7 Exhibit 1, page 
97) he for the first time criticised the form of the claims. 

And Plaintiffs also show unto the Court that under and 
in accordance with the practice of the Patent Office an 
applicant is not entitled to and not permitted to amend the 
form of his claims between the time of the statement of the 


Primary Examiner on appeal and the decision of the Board 
of Appeals of the Patent Office; and that the criticisms of 
the Primary Examiner in his statement on appeal dated 
January 5, 1931, and also the decision of the Board of Ap¬ 
peals of the Patent Office, have led counsel for Plaintiffs to 
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make an exhaustive study of the form of the claims subse¬ 
quent to the said decision of the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. I 

And counsel for Plaintiffs further shows unto the Court 
that incident to such exhaustive study and investigation 
it has become apparent that the terms of the claims can be 
somewhat improved so far as claims 5 to 95 inclusive are 
concerned, and that claims 1, 2, 3, and 4, and claims 96, 97, 
and 98 should be amended in form to more accurately pre¬ 
sent the substance of the invention. 

And Plaintiffs also show unto the Court that the Primarv 
Examiner in copying claim 68 (Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 1, page 
91) by typographical error inserted a perod after the Let¬ 
ter P in line 3 of the claim, whereas no such period appears 
in the original record as seen in claim 68 onj page 33 of 
Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 1, and that the said typographical 
27 error was inadvertently copied into clqim 68 as it 
appears in Schedule A forming part of the Bill of 
Complaint. 

Xow, therefore, Plaintiffs move for leave to jamend their 
pleadings to the extent of amending each of!claims 5 to 
95 inclusive as found in Schedule A bv inserting on line 3 
of each of said claims before the word “principles” at the 
beginning of the line the word— coordinated— b, and after 
the said word “principles” the words— substantially free 
front resulting conflicts and — , and by cancelling the period 
after the letter P on line 3 of claim 68. j 

And Plaintiffs furthermore move for leave to jamend their 
pleadings by rewriting line 2 of each of claims 12, 20, 21, 31, 
34, 35, 36, 40, 41, 48, 54, 60, 64, 66, 69, 79, 80, gjl, and 94 to 
read— the letters of the alphabet and common marks of 
punctuation as shorthand characters involvmg-f- 

And Plaintiffs also move to amend their pleadings by 
re-writing claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 96, 97, and 98, and by adding 
claims 99 and 100 as follows: 

1. The art of recording word pictures of [thought ex¬ 
pressions comprising modifying the size of the normal 
word pictures by employing symbols limited to those within 
the alphabet and a limited number of other symbols such 
as the common marks of punctuation and using;only a suffi¬ 
cient number and size of said symbols to express sub¬ 
stantially the entire phonic value required while arranging 
and forming the symbols according to coordinated prb - 
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ciples substantially free from resulting conflicts, which 

principles attribute increased accredited phonic value to 

certain of the svmbols bevond that customarilv attributed 

* ^ * 

in the full length writing or printing of the words, 
2S and thus employing such a reduced amount of sym¬ 
bol-forming lines from those required to form the 
fully spelled words as to enable an average user of the art 
to record dictation with pencil at an average speed in ex¬ 
cess of the rate of average office dictation and to enable an 
average user of the art to record dictation on an ordinarv 
typewriter at an average speed in excess of the average 
rate of delivery of the usual public speaker. 

2. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 
which a letter symbol always precedes such symbol as a 
mark of punctuation in the same word, whereby a punctua¬ 
tion mark never stands alone or begins a word. 

.*>. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 
which repetition of a mark of punctuation expresses a dif¬ 
ferent value from a single or first use of such mark. 

4. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 
which multiple use of a mark of punctuation expresses re¬ 
vision. 

96. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 
which capitalizat ion is employed to express increased phonic 
value. 

97. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 
which capitalization is employed to express increased phonic 
values with a different value where used initially than where 
used finally. 

98. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 
which a combination of two or more letters is employed to 

express phonic values different from or exceeding the 
29 maximum attributed phonic values of the same letters 
taken individually. 

99. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 
which a combination of a letter and an arbitrary symbol 
is employed to express phonic values different from or ex¬ 
ceeding the maximum attributed phonic values of the letter 
and the symbol taken individually. 

100. As an article of manufacture, a picture of words 
comprising a support and a combination of symbols carried 
thereby as named in and arranged to depict words in ac¬ 
cordance with the art as set forth in any one of claims 1 to 4 
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inclusive and 96 to 99 inclusive, or in accordance with any 
two or more of claims 5 to 95 inclusive. 

And Plaintiffs show unto the Court that by so amend¬ 
ing the claims the substance originally intended to be 
claimed will be more accurately and fully set forth and the 
form of the claims will accordingly be materially improved, 
and, therefore, Plaintiffs further move to amend the Bill of 
Complaint by cancelling therefrom Schedule A and substi¬ 
tuting Schedule B attached to this motion, wh|ich Schedule 
B comprises the claims as amended as indicated above. 

EDGAR M. KTTtbHTN, 


Solicitor and of Counsel for 


Plaintiffs. 


T. A. Hostetler, Esq., 

Solicitor for Commissioner of Patents, 

'Washington, D. 0. 

j 

Dear Sir: 

Please take notice that at the trial I shall present in 
open court the attached motion for leajve to amend 
30 the pleadings as stated. 

EDGAR M. KITtpHTN, 

Solicitor and of Counsel for\ Plaintiffs. 


Due and timely service of the above notice|with a copy 
of the attached motion and a copy of Schedule B acknowl¬ 
edged this 19th dav of Mav, 1932. 

‘ T. A. HOSTETLER, 

Solicitor for Commissioner bf Patents. 

i 

I 

31 Schedule B. 


1. The art of recording word pictures of thojught expres¬ 
sions comprising modifying the size of the normal word pic¬ 
tures by employing symbols limited to those \fithin the al¬ 
phabet and a limited number of other symbol?} such as the 
common marks of punctuation and using onli a sufficient- 
number and size of said symbols to express Substantially 
the entire phonic value required while arranging and form¬ 
ing the symbols according to coordinated principles sub¬ 
stantially free from resulting conflicts, which jjrineiples at¬ 
tribute increased accredited phonic value to certain of the 
symbols bevond that customarily attributed! in the full 
length writing or printing of the words, and thus employ- 
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ing such a reduced amount of symbol-forming lines from 
those required ito form the fully spelled words as to enable 
an average user of the art to record dictation with pencil 
at an average speed in excess of the rate of average office 
dictation and to enable an average user of the art to record 
dictation on an ordinary typewriter at an average speed 
in excess of the average rate of delivery of the usual public 
speaker. 

2. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 
which a letter symbol always precedes such symbol as a 
mark of punctuation in the same word, whereby a punctua¬ 
tion mark never stands alone or begins a word. 

3. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 
which repetition of a mark of punctuation expresses a 

different value from a single or first use of such mark. 
32 4. The art of forming a record according to claim 

1 in which multiple use of a mark of punctuation ex¬ 


presses revision. 

b. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
coordinated principles substantially free from resulting con¬ 
flicts and including one principle under which t is used to 
express the word TO in infinitives only. 

f). The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which when AS 
is repeated in a phrase, the vowel is omitted. 

7. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from result¬ 
ing conflicts and including one principle under which w is 
written to express the sound of OW. 

8. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which c* is written 
to express the sound of CH. 

9. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which when Y 
has the sound of i, i is written. 
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33 10. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving coordinated principles substantially free 
from resulting conflicts and including one principle under 
which u is written to express the sound of EWj 

11. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free fi[om resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which AND is 
omitted in such phrases as MORE AND MOR]E. 

12. The art of recording words by employment of the let¬ 
ters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation as 
shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles sub¬ 
stantially free from resulting conflicts, and including one 
principle under which a comma (,) is written tj> express the 
medial or final sound of IE. 

13. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated princples substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under winch g is writ¬ 
ten to express final ING and TTTTNG. 

14. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 

ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
coordinated principles substantially free from resultingcon- 
flicts and including one principle under which sj is written to 
express initial SOME. I 

15. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 

conflicts and including one principle under which v is 

34 written to express final EVER. 

16. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially flree from re¬ 
sulting conflicts and including one principle under which y is 
written to express the sound of OT. 

17. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free fijom resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which when R 
occurs before the sound of CH, J, and V, it may be omitted. 

18. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorjhand involv- 
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iii"- coordinated principles substantially free from resulting* 
conflicts and including one principle under which final T 
and 1) are omitted when slightly enunciated. 

lfl. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which a principal 
syllable of a word is begun with a capital letter to indicate 
the terminations ER, I)ER, TER, TUR and THR. 

20. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation 
as shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles 
substantially free from resulting conflicts and including 
one principle under which a hyphen (-) is written to express 
the sound of medial or final AND, A XT, EXT, EXD, 
MEXT, UXD, and 1X1). 

35 21. The art of recording words by employment of 

the letters of the alphabet and common marks of 
punctuation as shorthand characters, involving coordi¬ 
nated principles substantially free from resulting con¬ 
flicts and including one principle under which c is written 
to express the sound of final AXCE, EXCE, IXSE. and 
also AXCY, EXCY. 

22. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially free from re¬ 
sulting conflicts and including one principle under which Z 
is written to express the sound of medial or final SH. 

23. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially free from re¬ 
sulting conflicts and including one principle under which u 
is written to express initial TJX. 

24. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially free from re¬ 
sulting conflicts and including one principle under which p 
is written to express initial PR, PER, PUR, PRE, PRO, 
PAR. 


25. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially free from re- 
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suiting conflicts and including one principle under which y 
is written to express final ARY, ERY, ORY, jjRY. 

26. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand 

3(5 involving coordinated principles substantially free 
from resulting conflicts and including ojic principle 
under which f is written to express final FUlL, FULLY, 
FHR, FERE, FORE, and FY. 

27. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shjorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially fijee from re¬ 
sulting conflicts and including one principle uijder which 1 
is written to express final LY, ILY, LEV. 

28. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially fiiee from re¬ 
sulting conflicts and including one principle under which p 
is written to express final RLE. 

29. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially free from re¬ 
sulting conflicts and including one principle under which b 
is written to express final RLE, ABLE, ABLY, 1BLE, and 
1BLY. | 

30. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shjorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially frjee from re¬ 
sulting conflicts and including one principle under which L 
is written to express initial LETER. 

31. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation 
as shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles 
substantially free from resulting conflicts anjd including 
one principle under which a mark of punctuation repeated 

at the end of a sentence indicates a newj paragraph. 
37 32. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving coordinated principles substantially free 
from resulting conflicts and including one principle under 
which n is written to express initial EX and 1X|. 

33. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shjorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially fiiee from re- 
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suiting conflicts and including one principle under which 
the vowel is omitted in the syllables BE, BI, DE, DI, RE, 
DIS, MIS, RI and DES. 

34. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation 
as shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles 
substantially free from resulting conflicts and including 
one principle under which s/ is written to express SELF 
or SELVES. 

35. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation 
as shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles 
substantially free from resulting conflicts and including 
one principle under which 1/ is written to express final 
LESS. 

36. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation 
as shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles 
substantially free from resulting conflicts and including 
one principle under which z is written to express the sound 
of ZURE. 

37. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand 

38 involving coordinated principles substantially free 
from resulting conflicts and including one principle 
under which Ms is written to express initial MASTER, 
MASTI. 

38. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially free from re¬ 
sulting conflicts and including one principle under which X 
is written to express initial ENTER, INTER, IXTRI, 
INTRO, and also INTEL. 


39. The art of recording words bv employment of char- 
actors of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially free from re¬ 
sulting conflicts and including one principle under which % 
is written to express the sound of IZE. 

40. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation 
as shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles 
substantially free from resulting conflicts and including 
one principle under which d/ is written to express final 
HOOD and WARD. 
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41. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation 
as shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles 
substantially free from resulting conflicts aijd including 
one principle under which g/ is written to express initial 
or final AGE. 

42. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving coordinated principles substantially fijec from re¬ 
sulting conflicts and including one principle under which s 
is written to express initial SUB, SEE, SUR,j and medial 

SER. 

j 

39 43. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving coordinated principles substantially free 
from resulting conflicts and including one principle under 
which when El has the sound of A, a is written j 

44. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under whij-h k is writ¬ 
ten to express initial or medial COG, COL, COM, CON, 
COR, COUN, CUM. 

I 

45. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 

ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
coordinated principles substantially free frojn resulting- 
conflicts and including one principle under -jvhicli ak is 
written to express initial ACCOM, ACCOR,! ACCOUX, 
ACCOM. | 

4(5. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonlv known alphabet as shorthand involving 
coordinated principles substantially free frojn resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which po is writ¬ 
ten to express the sound of EX, AX and AC. 

47. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing-coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which po is writ¬ 
ten to express initial and final POSE. 

48. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of [punctuation 
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as shorthand characters, involving coordinated prin- 

40 ciples substantially free from resulting conflicts and 
including one principle under which 11 / is writteli 

to express final XESS. 

49. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which af is writ¬ 
ten to express initial and final AFTER. 

50. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which j is writ¬ 
ten to express final TIOX, ATIOX, ETIOX, ICIAX, 
OTIOX, USIOX, SIOX. 

51. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which Ds is 
written to express initial DESTR, DISTA, DISTR, 
DISTUR. 

52. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from result¬ 
ing conflicts aud including one principle under which Ns 
is written to express IXSTA, IXSTE, INSTI, IXSTR. 

53. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which T is writ¬ 
ten to express initial TRANS. 

54. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of punc- 

41 tuation as shorthand characters, involving coordi¬ 
nated principles substantially free from resulting 

conflicts and including one principle under which j ' is writ¬ 
ten to express final CIEXCE, CIEXT, STENT, TTEXCE, 
TIEXT. 


55. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involvin 
coordinat ed principles substantially free from result in 
conflicts and including one principle under which x is writ¬ 
ten to express the sound of final CIAL, ACIAL, SUAL, 


Zf Ifj 
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TIAL, ATIAL, US, OUS, EOUS, IUS, IOTJS, CIOUS, 
TIOUS. | 

56. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which m is writ¬ 
ten to express initial EM, IM, -UM. 

57. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
coordinated principles substantially free front resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which Iv is writ¬ 
ten to express final CLP], ICAL, ICLE. 

58. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
coordinated principles substantially free froi^ resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which C is writ¬ 
ten to express initial'CIRC, CTRCU, CIRCUM. j 

59. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free froijn resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under wjliich rk is 
written to express initial RECOG, RECOLJ RECOM, 

RECOX, RECOR. | 

42 60. The art of recording words by employment of 

the letters of the alphabet and common marks of 
punctuation as shorthand characters, involving coordinated 
principles substantially free from resulting conflicts and 
including one principle under which in making a correc¬ 
tion or addition, two shilling marks (//) are Used before 
and after the exact revision. 

61. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under whichj A is writ¬ 
ten to express initial AGORA, AGRE, AGRI. j 

62. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free froih resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under whiclj v is writ¬ 
ten to express final TYE, TTVE, ITTVE. j 

62. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantiallv free from resulting 
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conflicts and including one principle under which 0 is writ¬ 
ten to express final EGRAPH, IGRAPH, OGRAPH. 

64. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation 
as shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles 
substantiallv free from resulting conflicts and including 
one principle under which a semicolon (;) is written to 
express final ITY and ATE. 


(55. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from 
43 resulting conflicts and including one principle under 
which Ks is written to express initial COXSTRA, 
(X)XSTRI, OOXSTRU. 


66. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation as 
shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles sub¬ 
stantiallv free from resulting conflicts and including one 
principle under which u: is written to express final 


PLATE. 


67. Tlie art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which Mg is writ¬ 
ten to express initial MAGXA, MAGXE, MAGXI. 

6S. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which P is writ¬ 
ten to express initial PARA. 

69. The art of recording words by employment of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation as 
shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles sub¬ 
stantiallv free from resulting conflicts and including one 
principle under which In/ is written to express final 
L ESS X ESS. 


70. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which S is writ¬ 
ten to express final ASTIC, ESTIC, ISTIC, OSTIC, 
USTIC. 
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71. The art of recording* words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand 

44 involving* coordinated principles substantially free 
from resulting* conflicts and including one principle 

under which El is written to express initial iELECTRI, 
P1LECTRO. ! 

72. The art of recording* words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing* coordinated principles substantially free frojm resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which H is writ¬ 
ten to express initial HYDRA, HYDRO. 

73. The art of recording* words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which A1 is writ¬ 
ten to express initial ALTER. j 

74. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including* one principle under which Ml is writ¬ 
ten to express initial MULTI. 

75. The art of recording* words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which!Me is writ¬ 
ten to express initial and final METER, METRE 

70. The art of recording* words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under whichjSp is writ¬ 
ten to express initial SUPER and SUPRE. | 

77. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as| shorthand 

45 involving coordinated principles substantially free 
from resulting conflicts and including one principle 

under which no is written to express initial INCllE, INCLI, 

INCLU. | 

78. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under whichjpu is writ¬ 
ten to express final PUTE. ! 

79. The art of recording words by employment of the let¬ 
ters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation as 
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shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles sub¬ 
stantial^ free from resulting conflicts and including one 
principle under which f/ is written to express final 
FI CATION. 

80. The art of recording words by employment of the let¬ 
ters of the alphabet and common marks of punctuation as 
shorthand characters, involving coordiated principles sub¬ 
stantial lv free from resulting conflicts and including one 
principle under which a— is written to express initial 
ANT A, ANTE, ANTI. 

81. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which VI is writ¬ 
ten to express initial ULTE, ULTI. 

82. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which N is writ¬ 
ten to express initial EXTRA, ENTRE. 

4fi S3. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving coordinated principles substantially free 
from resulting conflicts and including one principle under 
which R is written to express initial RETRE, RETRI, 
RETRO. 

S4. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from result¬ 
ing conflicts and including one principle under which SS is 
written to express initial SVSPE, SUSP!, SUSOEP. 

8"). The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which dc is 
written to express initial DEVLA, DECLE, DEOLI. 

8b. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from result¬ 
ing conflicts and including one principle under which rc is 
written to express initial RECLA. REVLT, RECLU. 

87. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv- 
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ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting- 
conflicts and including one principle under Which Pa is 
written to express initial PATER, PATRI, P^jTRO. 

88. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which N is 
written to express final ANTIC, ENTIC. 

47 89. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving coordinated principles substantially free 
from resulting conflicts and including one principle under 
which T is written to express final ATIC, ETIC, ITIC, 
OTIC. j 

90. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from result¬ 
ing conflicts including one principle under which f is writ¬ 
ten to express initial FOR, FER, FORE, FUR. 

91. The art of recording words by employment of the 

letters of the alphabet and common marks of ‘punctuation 
as shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles 
substantially free from resulting conflicts arid including 
one principle under which fn/ is written to Express final 
FULLNESS. ! 

92. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from result¬ 
ing conflicts and including one principle under! which K is 
written to express initial CONTRA, CONTR^, CONTRO, 
COUNTER. 

93. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under Which Rs is 
written to express initial RESTRA, RESTRI.j 

94. The art of recording words by employtnent of the 
letters of the alphabet and common marks of jpunctuation 
as shorthand characters, involving coordinated principles 

substantially free from resulting conflicts and in- 

48 eluding one principle under which i- is written to 
express initial INDE, INDT, INDO. 

3—5824a 
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93. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing coordinated principles substantially free from resulting 
conflicts and including one principle under which a is writ¬ 
ten to express the sound of AW. 

90. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 
which capitalization is employed to express increased 
phonic value. 

97. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 

which capitalization is employed to express increased 

phonic values with a different value where used initially 

than where used finallv. 

* 

98. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 
which a combination of two or more letters is employed to 
express phonic values different from or exceeding tlie 
maximum attributed phonic values of the same letters 
taken individuallv. 

99. The art of forming a record according to claim 1 in 

which a combination of a letter and an arbitrary svmbol 

* • 

is employed to express phonic values different from or ex¬ 
ceeding the maximum attrib/ted phonic values of the lettel¬ 
and the svmbol taken individuallv. 

• » 

49 100. As an article of manufacture, a picture of 

words comprising a support and a combination of 
symbols carried thereby as named in and arranged to 
depict words in accordance with the art as set forth in any 
one of claims 1 to 4 inclusive and 90 to 99 inclusive, or in 
accordance with anv two or more of claims 5 to 93 inclusive. 
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Memorandum. 


Filed June 3, 1932. 


It seems to me that this Court should respect and follow 
the rules of practice in the Patent Office so far as possible. 

Defendant's answer in this suit relies specifically upon 
two grounds upon which the primary examiner rejected the 
application (see’par. 5 and the further answer). 

After making his objections the primary examiner made 
two statements responding to plaintiff’s appeal in the Pat¬ 
ent Office, one dated October 1G, 1929 and the other dated 
January 3, 1931: in the second statement the examiner for 
the first time objected to the form of the claims. 
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Plaintiff’s counsel contends that under the -settled prac¬ 
tice of the Patent Office he had no opportunity to amend 
his claims nor otherwise respond to this objection of the 
examiner. 

Defendant’s counsel contends that under thejsettled prac¬ 
tice of the Patent Office applicant had the optjion either to 
continue her appeal, or to withdraw her appeal and further 
prosecute the application before the primary examiner. I 
find that the latter contention is sustained bv the Patent 
Office decisions cited, including Ex parte Meitey, 56 0. G. 
805, and Ex Parte Coverstone, 381 0. G. 483. ! 

Therefore I think the motion to amend mu|>t be denied. 
The criticisms now sought to be overcome were made in the 
Patent Office six months before this suit was! hied. As I 
understand the foregoing decisions plaintiff tjhen had the 
right to have the matter sent back to the primary examiner 
and get her claim in proper shape. She did not avail her¬ 
self of this but elected to prosecute her appeal.! 

June 3, 1932. 

JESSE 0. ADKINS, 

J ustice. 
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Findings of Fact. 


Filed Julv 


1. Plaintiff Emma B. Dearborn, on Januajry 19, 1925, 
filed the application for letters patent involved in this suit, 
to which application Serial No. 3,535 was givejn. 

2. After due proceedings the examiner rejected all of 
the claims and an appeal to the Board of Appeals was 
taken. 

3. The decision of the Board of Appeals Affirmed the 
rejection of the claims by the examiner on ttie following 
grounds: 

First, as being unpatentable over the following art: 
Zachos, 290,830, Dec. 25, 1883, 

Campbell, 395,120, Dec. 25, 1888, 

Eleizegni, 1,202,686, Oct. 24, 1916, j 

Encvclopedia Britannica, 11th Ed., Vol. XlIT, p. 168; 

Yol. XXIV, pp. 1008-9-10. ! 

I 

Second, as not defining an invention that i>f patentable 
under the statutes. 


I 

i 
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4. The application discloses a system of abbreviated 
writing in which the letters of the Latin alphabet and 
punctuating marks are used to express words as in short¬ 
hand. 

5. The patent to Zachos discloses a system of abbrevi¬ 
ated writing in which letters and other characters represent 
words or parts of words intended to be written upon a 

special typewriting machine. 

52 6. The patent to Campbell discloses a system of 

phonographic notation in which parts of words are 
omitted—usuallv the vowels. 

Conclusions of Laic. 

1. The claims; are unpatentable over the prior art cited 
in the decision of tlie Hoard of Appeals, which prior art 
discloses various methods for abbreviating words. 

2. The svstem described and claimed is analogous to 
code writing which was held not to be patentable in Berar- 
dini v. Tocci, 190 F. R. 329; 200 F. R. 1021. In that case 
patent No. 889,094 was adjudicated and held invalid. 

3. The claims are unpatentable as they do not come 
under the purview of Section 4886 R. S. 

4. Plaintiffs are not entitled to a decree under Section 
4915 R. S. (35 IT. S. C. A. 63), and the Bill will be dis¬ 
missed. 

DANIEL \Y. O’DOXOGHUE, 

Justice. 

Julv 1st, 1932. 

Oopv received this 29th dav of June, 1932. 

EDGAR M. KITCHIX, 

For Plaintiff. 


53 Final Decree. 

Filed July 1, 1932. 

This cause having come on to be heard and having been 
tried in open court and argued by counsel for the respec¬ 
tive parties upon the pleadings and proofs adduced and 
submitted to the Court, 

It is adjudged, ordered, and decreed this 1st day of July, 
1932, that the Bill of Complaint in this case be, and the 
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same hereby is dismissed with costs against the plaintiffs, 
and Plaintiffs’ Motion to Amend is also dismissed. 

DANIEL W. O’DONOGjHUE, 

Justice . 

54 The Clerk of said Court will note ajn appeal on 
behalf of the Plaintiffs in the above-entitled cause 

from the decree entered herein on the 1st day of July, 1932. 

EDGAR M. KITCHIN, 

Attorney for Plaintiffs. 

! 

I 

55 Order Fixing Appeal Bond. 


Filed Julv 19, 1932. 

i 

It appearing* to the Court that the plaintiff]? have noted 
an appeal herein from the decree of July 1, 1932, it is this 
19 day of July, 1932, ordered: j 

That the bond on appeal be, and the same is j hereby fixed 
in the sum of One Hundred Dollars ($100.0()j) or, in lieu 
thereof, deposit with the Clerk the sum of Pfifty Dollars 
($50.00) in cash. j 

0. R. LUH5ING, 

Justice. 


Memorandum. j 

July 19, 1932.—$50.00 cash deposit in lieu of appeal bond. 

j 

56 The President of the United States of! America to 
Thomas E. Robertson, Commissioner of Patents, 
Greeting: 

You are hereby cited and admonished to bej and appear 
at a Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, upon the 
docketing* the cause therein, under and as directed by the 
Rules of said Court, pursuant to an Appeal jnoted in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, onj the 19" day 
of July, 1932, wherein Emma B. Dearborn and Brief Eng¬ 
lish Systems, Inc., are Appellants and you ajre Appellee, 
to show cause, if any there be, why the Decree rendered 
against the said Appellants should not be corrected and 
why speedy justice should not be done to the parties in that 
behalf. 
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Witness the Honorable Alfred A. Wheat, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, this 19" 
dav of Julv, in the vear of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and thirtv-two. 

FRANK E. CUNNINGHAM, 

Clerk, 

By HARRY W. HULL, 

Assistant Clerk. 

Service of the above Citation accepted this 19" day of 
Julv, 1932. 

T. A. HOSTETLER, 

Attorney for Appellee. 

[Endorsed:] Citation. 

57 Assignment of Errors. 

Filed Aug. 2, 1932. 

Now come Brief English Systems, Inc., and Emma B. 
Dearborn, Plaintiffs in the above-entitled cause, and say 
that in the record and proceedings therein there is mani¬ 
fest error, and assign as errors on appeal that the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia erred in this, to wit: 

1. In decreeing that the bill of complaint be dismissed, 
whereas the Court should not have dismissed the bill of 
complaint. 

2. In decreeing that the bill of complaint be dismissed, 
whereas the Court should have granted the prayer of the 
bill of complaint. 

3. In decreeing that the bill of complaint be dismissed, 
whereas the Court should have adjudged that the Plain¬ 
tiffs are entitled according to law to secure their patent for 

the said improvements or inventions. 

58 4. In decreeing that the bill of complaint be dis¬ 
missed, whereas the Court should have adjudged 

that Plaintiffs are entitled according to the law to secure 
their patent for the said improvements or inventions as 
stated in claims 1 to 98 inclusive of Schedule A accompany¬ 
ing the bill of complaint, and as recited in claims 1 to 100 
inclusive as recited in Schedule B accompanying Plaintiffs’ 
motion to amend. 

5. In decreeing that the bill of complaint be dismissed, 
and in holding that the claims are unpatentable over the 
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prior art cited, whereas the Court should have held that the 
inventions as recited in the said claims are effectively and 
patentablv distinguished from such prior art. | 

6. In decreeing that the bill of complaint be dismissed, 
and in holding that the subject matter claimed ;s analogous 
to code writing such as held to be unpatentable in the case 
of patent Xo. 889,094, whereas the Court should have ad¬ 
judged that the inventions claimed are not analogous to 
such code writing and patentablv distinguish thereover. 

7. In decreeing that the bill of complaint l)e dismissed 
on the ground that the claims are unpatentable for failing 
1o come under the purview of Section 4886 R.j S., whereas 
the Court should have adjudged that the subjejct matter of 
said claims is patentable under said Section. 

8. In decreeing that the bill of complaint lie dismissed 
and that Plaintiffs are not entitled to a decree under sec¬ 
tion 4915 R. S. (35 U. S. C. A. 63), Whereas the 

59 Court should have adjudged that Plaintiffs are en¬ 
titled to a decree granting the patent sought by 

Plaintiffs. j 

9. In decreeing that Plaintiffs’ motion trf amend its 

pleadings be dismissed, whereas the Court [should have 
granted the said motion. 

EMMA B. DEARBOR X, 

BRIEF EXGLISH SYSTEMS, IXC., 
By EDGAR M. KITCHIX, j 

Attorney for Plaintiffs. 

Memorandum. \ 

i 

August 2, 1932.—Statement of Evidence filed. 

August 23, 1932.—Statement of Evidence submitted and 
signed. 
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To the Clerk: 


Designation of Record. 
Filed Aug. 2, 1932. 


Plaintiffs, Appellants, by their attorney designate the 
following to constitute the transcript of record on the 
appeal in the above-entitled cause; 

(1) Bill of Complaint. 

(2) Answer. 
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(3) Plaintiffs’ Motion to Amend Pleadings and Schedule 
B attached thereto. 

(4) Findings of Fact and Conclusion of Law. 

(5) Decree of July 1, 1932. 

(6) Notation of Appeal. 

(7) Citation. 

(8) Order fixing bond (or cash deposit in lieu thereof). 

(9) Memorandum of deposit of $50.00 in lieu of under¬ 
taking on appeal. 

(10) All exhibits mentioned and referred to in the State¬ 
ment of Evidence, (see Statement of Evidence) except omit 
Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 2 as duplicated in the specification form¬ 
ing part of Plaintiffs’ Exhibit Land omit Plaintiffs’Exhibit 
3 as immaterial except those portions thereof testified to or 
quoted in the Statement of Evidence. 

(11) Statement of Evidence. 

(12) Assignments of Error. 

(13) This designation. 

EDGAR M. KITCHIX, 

Of Counsel for Plaintiffs. 


61 Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

United States of America, 

District of Columbia , ss: 

I, Frank E. Cunningham, Clerk of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, hcrebv certifv the foregoing 
pages numbered from 1 to 60 both inclusive, to be a true 
and correct transcript of the record, according to directions 
of counsel herein filed, copy of which is made part of this 
transcript, in cause No. 53195 in Equity, wherein Emma 1>. 
Dearborn and Brief English Systems, Inc., are Plaintiffs 
and Thomas E. Robertson, as Commissioner of Patents, is 
Defendant, as the same remains upon the files and of record 
in said Court. 

In testimonv whereof I hereunto subscribe mv name and 
affix the seal of said Court, at the City of Washington, in 
said District, this 25th day of October, 1932. 

[Seal Supreme Court of the District of Columbia.] 

FRANK E. CUNNINGHAM, 

Clerk , 

By CHAS. P. COFLIN, 
i Asst. Clerk. 
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62 Court of Appeals, District of Columbia!. Filed Oct. 
26, 1932. Henry W. Hodges, Clerk. ! 

Submitted Aug. 23, *1932. 

DANIEL W. O'DONOGHUE, 

Justice. 

Filed Aug. 2, 1932. ; 

In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


In Equity. 
No. 53195. 


Emma B. Dearborn and Brief English Systems, Inc., 

Plaintiffs, 


Thomas E. Robertson, as Commissioner of Patents, 

Defendant. 


T. A. Hostetler, Esq., 

Solicitor for Defendant, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 


Augujst 1, 1932. 


Please take notice that on the 23rd day of August, 1932, 
at tlie opening of the Court, or as soon thereafter as coun¬ 
sel can be heard, the annexed Statement of Evidence to 
become part of the record on the appeal in the above-en¬ 
titled cause will be submitted for the approval <bf the Court. 

EDG AR M. KIT CHIN, 

Of Counsel for \Plaintiffs. 

• . 

Service of the foregoing and of the Statement of Evi¬ 
dence is lierebv acknowledged this 1st dav of August, 1932, 
and notice of the submission thereof to the Cohrt is hereby 
waived. 

T. A. HOSTELLER, 
Solicitor for Defendant. 


i 

i 

! 


i 
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63 In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

In Equity. 

* 

No. 53195. 


Emma B. Dearborn and Brief English Systems, Inc., 

Plaintiffs, 


vs. 

Thomas E. Robertson, as Commissioner of Patents, 

Defendant. 

Stipulation. 

It is stipulated that the annexed Statement of Evidence 
is a true and correct statement in substance of all of the 
evidence offered on the hearing of the above-entitled cause. 

EDGAR M. K ITCH IN, 

Of Counsel for Plaintiff. 

T. A. HOSTETLER, 

Solicitor for Defendant. 

64 In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

In Equity. 

No. 53195. 

Emma B. Dearborn and Brief English Systems, Inc., 

Plaintiffs, 

vs. 

Thomas E. Robertson, as Commissioner of Patents, 

Defendant. 

Statement of Evidence. 

On the hearing of this cause before Mr. Justice Daniel 
W. O’Donoghue on June 8th, 1932, evidence on behalf of 
the respective parties, Plaintiffs and Defendant, was of¬ 
fered and given as hereinafter stated as follows: 

Defendant admitted the title in Plaintiffs to the invention 
sought by the Bill of Complaint herein to be patented and 
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to the Dearborn application Serial Xo. 3,535, covering the 
same and all rights under it. 

Plaintiffs’ counsel offered in evidence the following: 

• i ^ 

(1) A certified copy of the file history of the application 
in the Patent Office here involved as Plaintiffb’ Exhibit 1. 

(2) A printed book covering the subject matter of the 

invention involved in said application as Plaintiffs’ Ex¬ 
hibit 2. j 

(3) A copy of the findings of the Master iin a suit for 
infringement of the copyright of Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 2 as 

Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 3. j 

65 (4) A copy of the patent to Young, jXo. 692,968, 
dated February 11, 1902, as Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 4. 

(5) A copy of the patent to Shearer, Xo. 129,600, dated 
Julv 16, 1872, as Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 5. 

(6) A copy of the patent to Dawson, Xo. 198,507, dated 
December 28, 1877, as Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 6. j 

(7) A copy of the patent to Santoni, Xo. 1,466,565, dated 
August 18, 1923, as Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 7. j 

(8) A eopv of the patent to Sheffield, Xo. 1,54-6,834, dated 

Mav 29, 1923, as Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 8. i 

(9) A copy of the patent to Kinzie, Xo. 1,7^5,777, dated 
December 23, 1930, as Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 9. j 

(10) Twelve letters received by Plaint iffsj illustrative 

of commendatorv letters received bv Plaintiffs as Plain¬ 
tiffs’Exhibit 10.* * I 

(11) A certified copy of part of the file wrapper and con¬ 

tents of the Campbell patent Xo. 395,120, datejd December 
25, 1888, as Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 11. j 

Defendant’s counsel stated that the grounds for refusing 
the allowance of Plaintiffs’ claims were: 

First, that the invention is not an art within jhe terms of 
the Statute, and j 

Second, that if the Court should hold that it is an art 
within the terms of the Statute, it did not require the exer¬ 
cise of invention over what is disclosed in the prior art to 
produce the subject matter of the patent application, and 
thereupon Defendant’s counsel offered in evidence exhibits 
as follows: 

66 (1) A copy of the patent to Zachos, Xo. 290,830, 
dated December 25, 1883, as Defendant’s'! Exhibit A. 

(2) A copy of the patent to Campbell, Xo. 39(5,120, dated 
December 25, 1888, as Defendant’s Exhibit B. 
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(3) A copy of the patent to Eleizegui, Xo. 1,202,686, 
dated October 24, 1916, as Defendant’s Exhibit C. 

(4) A photQstatic print of an article from the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica as Defendant’s Exhibit D. 

(5) A copy of the patent to Berardini, Xo. 889,094, dated 
May 26, 1908, as Defendant’s Exhibit E. 

Emma B. Dearborn. 

Emma B. Dearborn, a witness called on behalf of Plain¬ 
tiffs, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct examination. 


Bv Mr. Kitchin: 


I am Emma B. Dearborn of 130 East 39th Street, Xew 
York City, X’. ]Y., and am a teacher and publisher, and ap¬ 
plicant named in the patent application involved in this 
suit. 


I am familiar with about eighteen different shorthand 
systems, and of those I have taught twelve different ones. 
I first began studying Ben Pitman shorthand in 1904. I 
began to studv with a former secretary to Senator Henrv 
Cabot Lodge. In 1906 I took the Civil Service examination 
for Court Reporter, but instead of taking up that phase of 
the work, I commenced teaching in the Meriden, Connecti¬ 
cut High School. I was head of the Commercial Depart¬ 
ment there until 1912, but during that time, for three years 
in the summer, I taught in the Rochester Business Insti¬ 
tute, training teachers in shorthand writing. From there 
I went to Simmons College, training the teachers there in 


the Summer School for Teachers. 


From Simmons 


67 College I went to Indiana to train the people who 
were to compete for the World’s Championship on 
the Stenotype. Following that, I went to Columbia Uni¬ 
versity to teach in the Secretarial Department, and also 
to train teachers in their Summer School. But for one year 


of that five years I went to the University of California 


to train teachers there on the Pacific Coast in the Summer 


School for Teachers. From Columbia University I re¬ 
signed and commenced to develop the system of shorthand 
which I am now publishing. I trained the young people 
in Stenotypy for the court reporting contest, and the Steno- 
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type Company wished their Manual revised because it had 
been put out rather hastily. I did that work pf revising 
after office hours, and then the typists in the pffice would 
transcribe my work the next day. The Stenotyjpe employs 
combinations of upper-case letters to form a si[ngle letter. 
For instance, they use the combination “TP1J” for the 
letter “n’\ The combinations are perfectly readable, but 
it would be absolutely impossible to take notes jwitli pencil 
in Stenotypy, and inasmuch as the typists in the! office knew 
no system of shorthand that I could write for them, it be- 
came necessarv to devise some means bv which I Icould make 
notes they could transcribe, and I formed the habit then of 

• • 7 i 

writing a letter, or, rather, I might say I translated their 
combinations of letters into the tonal value that thev were 
supposed to indicate, and I wrote that letter. I That was 
perhaps the beginning of my discovery of hovf easily the 
plain letters could be read by anyone. But it jvould have 
been useless to try and form a system of pencil shorthand 
from the Stenotype code, because they wrote their words 
in full. They didn’t omit syllables or letters, or shorten 
their forms to any appreciable extent. The Stefnotype ma¬ 
chine has only seven initial consonants, four vowels 
68 in the center, and ten final consonants. Those keys 
are capable of being all struck at the same time, and 
that is what necessitates combinations of letters to ex¬ 
press a single tonal value. An operator may jstrike once 
and print all the letters on the key-board. With the ordi¬ 
nary typewriter each letter must be struck successively, 
but on the Stenotype every letter may be struck at a single 
blow, and that is why they could sometimes write two or 
three words at one stroke, and then again it might necessi¬ 
tate three, or even five, strokes for a single woijd. Knowl¬ 
edge and skill in Stenotypy hinders rather tlujn helps an 
operator in the use of an ordinary typewriter, because 
there is a radically different key position. 

Even while I was working on the revision of the Steno¬ 
type Manual, there were certain combinations which I saw 
could be used profitably with pencil, but which Were impos¬ 
sible with the Stenotype. I did not know what the possi¬ 
bility of a Noiseless typewriter was. They hadn’t put out 
a machine that was even approaching this one j( indicating 
the Noiseless typewriter on which Miss Liftchildj was taking 
the record in Speedwriting) in being noiseless juntil about 


i 
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1920. That was when I commenced to formulate all mv 
previous experiences, and work out a system of shorthand 
that could be used interchangeably, either with pencil or 
on the typewriter. There is really just as much difference 
between typewritten notes and pen-written notes to read 
as there is between a type-written page and a pen-written 


page. 

In producing my invention of my patent application, I 
worked one year and a half giving all my spare time while 
I was teaching in Columbia; and then I gave up my position 
and it took me a year and a half more devoting mv 
69 whole time to the invention before I completed the 
work, and my work was completed early in 1923, and 
was published under the name of “The Steno Short-Type 

System”. 

•> 


We did a very limited amount of advertising, and we 
found that the System had an appeal for pencil work as 
well as for the machine. Just at that time the Noiseless 
portable typewriter was removed from the market alto¬ 
gether. The Noiseless Company went into a combine with 
the Remington Company, and they didn’t emphasize the 
Noiseless machine at all for a little time. So we revised the 
code of the System and put in pen plates, and made some 
other changes which would make it more easily written 
with pencil. And I published my completed work in 1925 
under the commercial name “Speedwriting”. Plaintiffs’ 
Exhibit 2 is a copy of that publication, and we invariably 
speak of the invention of my patent application as Speed¬ 
writing. The subject matter of Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 2 is 
identically the same as that of my patent application, but 
the book. Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 2, contains certain additional 
matter in the nature of instructions tending to aid students 
in more readilv learning the invention. Students are able 
to learn the invention directly from the book. Plaintiffs’ 
Exhibit 2, without personal instructions. We have over 
1 ()(),()()() student.^ who have taken Speedwriting by cor¬ 
respondence in addition to our residence-school students. 
It takes in the residence-school six weeks to learn Speed¬ 
writing, and by correspondence twelve weeks, and at the 
end of that time, the students are capable of using the in¬ 
vention commercially. We have students who have even 
completed the course in ten days, though, of course, they 
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are the exception. For instance, we trained Dr. Ly- 

70 man Abbot’s secretary in a little less than three 
weeks. He selected a voung ladv and sent her to 

ns, and in less than three weeks she commenced ^o take his 
dictation. That doesn’t mean she was as rapid as he would 
like to have her, but she went into the work!with him. 

7 i 

We have never graduated anvone after a six-weeks’ course 

C' % 

at less than one hundred words a minute writteh with pen 
or pencil. 

A typist who writes an average of three lines of type¬ 
writing per minute is considered slow, and yet one who 
writes three lines per minute can take dictation; in Speed¬ 
writing at one hundred twenty words per min|ite on the 
typewriter, which is considerably more than tlie average 
rate of dictation. The standard employment agency re¬ 
quirement for a stenographer is that the applicant write 
one hundred words per minute, and we are told that 60% 
of the applicants who use arbitrary symbol systems fail in 
achieving this speed. 

Speedwriting can be taken by pen or pencil or directly 
on the typewriter, and the typewriter materially aids in the 
speed achievable. Tn consecutive matter it is easy to write 
over two hundred words per minute on the typewriter in 
Speedwriting. By the use of a typewriter, a secretary will 
be able to take dictation in Speedwriting nearly tjhree times 
as fast as by pen or pencil, and you could hardly speak too 
fast to be recorded on the typewriter. There are people 
who dictate their letters in stereotype form, jusing old, 
hackneyed phrases, and they can go very rapidly. That 
dictation is just as easy for the stenographer hs for the 
dictator. But, if the dictator is a thinking person, if he is 
reallv creating something—if it is original matter—he 
doesn’t go very fast, and probably ninety words a minute, 
if he were really composing, would be | T erv, very 

71 good dictating. Of course, if he is very familiar 
with his subject, he might go much faster!than that. 

You take a man like Dr. Nicholas Murrav Butler, he never 
talks over ninety words a minute. Other public speakers 
speak more rapidly, and office dictation is usually slower. 
So from a wide range of observation and experience, I con¬ 
clude it would be fair to say that average office dictation 
speed, not considering mere form-letter matterj would be 
from say seventy to one hundred words a minute, and pub- 


I 
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lie speaking from eightv to one hundred and fiftv or sixtv, 
but of course in exceptional cases the range may be some¬ 
what lower and higher according to the speaker and the 
constructive work he is doing while speaking. 

Matter taken in dictation according to the present inven¬ 
tion, Speedwriting, is useful not only for transcription but 
also for use as a permanent record in the form of Speed¬ 
writing. One insurance office in Xew York keeps the origi¬ 
nal notes in Speedwriting for its permanent records. The 
examining physician keeps all the permanent records of 
his cases in Speedwriting. This makes the record much 
smaller and more compact and also makes it private. 

Also, records made in Speedwriting are valuable for 
telephotographic transmission, and by the use of Speed¬ 
writing from GO r /c to 65^ of the time, space, and cost of 
telephotographic transmission is saved, and a like saving 
is effected in the use of Speedwriting for cable transmis¬ 
sion. The receiver of such electricallv transmitted mes- 
sages being a Speedwriter experiences no difficulty what¬ 
ever in transcribing the messages. 

Pages 70, 71, and 72 of Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 1 show the 
results of tests made by the American Telephone & 
72 Telegraph Company when the Company had just 
started putting out Telephotography. They were 
testing it out, and one of their men came to our office and 
asked us if we would send a message to some one in Cali¬ 
fornia just for it heir satisfaction. So we sent Ruth Roland 
a message and she replied. Her picture was taken out 
there with the message, as mine was taken at the Xew York 
office. The message was intercepted at Chicago, and Mr. 
Peabody read both the messages there for the reporter— 
my message to Ruth Roland and her message to me—just 
from his knowledge of Speed writing. He had already 
taken the Course; so he was using it as a test to see if he 
could read the messages going and coming. The transmis¬ 
sion and reading we accomplished with perfect success. 

I have compared the Master’s report, Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 
3, with the original report and have found it an absolutely 
accurate copy. 

While it is true that the Master in this report has cor¬ 
rectly copied from certain of my publications the state¬ 
ment which reads: 
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“I do not claim that the Steno Short-Type System is a 

new or altogether original idea. It is but an accumulation 

from the great common fund of experience which pioneers 

of reporting have enjoyed. From this experience I have 

freelv drawn all that I could use.” 

•/ 

i 

I 

and while I felt that that tribute to the early reporters was 
no more than a deserved recognition of their work and the 
wonderful things they did and their analyses and experi¬ 
ences which are appreciated by me and by every student of 
the history of stenography, I did not draw from anything 
which preceded me any of the combinations fouhd in Speed- 
writing or any of its peculiarities which give it flexibility 
and contribute to its commercial success. In fact, 
73 the greatest help which I received from ihy predeces¬ 
sors came from their comparative failures. Though 
I learned much from the history of shorthand, I learned 
nothing whatever that was of use to me or t|iat was in¬ 
corporated or added anything to the reorganization of the 
alphabet into such new combinations as made Speedwriting 
possible and gave it the possibility of becoming! a commer¬ 
cial success. 

By way of comparative illustration, the first automobile 
might have been very crude, but it put a thought in the 
mind of some other inventor of how it could jbe worked; 
and perhaps if the first automobile hadn’t been jput out, the 
man who invented the more nearly perfect one i^ever would 
have tried it. Thus, though there is nothing of the physical 
embodiments of preceding shorthand svstems to be found 
in my invention, Speedwriting, I would neveij have even 
studied shorthand if shorthand had not previously existed. 

The letters, Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 10, were received in the 
regular course of business and are either qriginals or 
accurate process copies of originals. Referring to this 
letter from Judge Frank C. Collier, being one of the letters 
of Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 10, after completing a littlq more than 
one-half of the Speedwriting course, Judge Collier sent us 
a voluminous report that he was drawing up all written in 
Speedwriting, and he said his secretary experienced no 
difficulty in reading his notes, even though hisi course was 
thus incomplete; and he wrote us in Speedwrit^ng and sent 
the report in Speedwriting to us to show Ijow he was 

4—5824a 
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already making use of his knowledge of Speedwriting. The 
first part of this letter from Judge Collier reads: 

74 “1 am enclosing herewith Examinations Four, 

Five, and Six, for the reason I have just returned 
from a short trip into the desert where I had a day or two 
of leisure, and I accomplished more in a short space of time 
than I possibly could have otherwise. You will be pleased 
to know that already I am using this System in taking notes 
of testimony, and already find it quite a help.” 


We have received thousands of letters commendatorv of 
Speedwriting and showing the high degree of success of our 
students similar to the letters of Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 10. 

It is feasible and practical for students of Speedwriting 
to learn Speedwriting directly from our textbooks without 
the aid of instructors. One instance was that of Stuyvesant 
Peabody, of Chicago, the President of the Peabody Coal 
Company, who, on learning Speedwriting from our text¬ 
books alone, became so much interested that he became a 
stockholder and director of our company. 

Regarding the speed at which dictation may be taken 
in Speedwriting, a diplomat from Australia who had taken 
our correspondence course and passed through Xew York 
on his way to Edinborough stopped in our office and took 
dictation with a pencil at a little over one hundred sixty 
words a minute on editorial matter. It is estimated that 
from one and one-half per cent to two per cent of stenog¬ 
raphers in the United States ever write faster than one 
hundred twenty words per minute. With Speedwriting 
speeds as high as two hundred eighty or three hundred 
words per minute when written on a typewriter are not very 
difficult. 


It would not be possible to produce a successful system 
of shorthand using onlv contractions of words. Bv “con- 
tractions” I mean such as “I’m” and “I’ll”. As a matter 
of habits of speech we never say “I am” unless we are 
unusually patrician in our speech, but we constantly 
75 use contractions which are perfectly good. How¬ 
ever, they do not extend throughout the language 
and could not therefore be used as a shorthand system, 
though we do use such contractions in Speedwriting as are 
available. This part of Speedwriting we do not pretend to 
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be possessed of novelty, but it does fit in nicely with the new 
combinations and new arrangements which riiake Speed¬ 
writing commercially successful. 

The mere use of phonetic spelling, the dropping of 
vowels, and the employing of contractions would not permit 
sufficient shortening of the language to provide the neces¬ 
sary material to make a shorthand system; and while some 
arbitrary abbreviations would help, arbitrary abbrevia¬ 
tions are not sufficiently available for shorthand purposes. 
Some of them are unwieldy, not sufficiently shortened, and 
incapable of taking care of variations in word forms. 

I am familiar with Phillips’ Code, and it |could never 
be use- as shorthand writing, because it has |as many as 
four different ways of expressing the same syllabic sound. 
For instance , the prefix ‘‘con”, which is of very high fre¬ 
quency, they write with a letter “c” in some words, “cn” 
in others, “k” or “kn” in still others. That |would make 
it impossible, without a key, to remember just what you 
write. It would overtax the memory. 

All vocal sounds are comprehended in the sjwen vowels, 
and, therefore, the holding of the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office that it is not new in shorthand to jdrop vowels 
is at least inaccurate. The vowels are always indicated. 
Language can not be spoken except with the vowels. Con¬ 
sonants are only used to chop up the sound, j Consonants 
make the configurations, or they give body an( * f° rm 
76 to the words, but all tone is in the vpwels. You 
can’t speak a consonant without a Vowel sound 
either preceding or following it. It is claimed that the Pit- 
manic Systems drop their vowels, but they do not. They 
imply the vowels even when they are not written. They 
are implied by position and by the form of the strokes. 
They have three different positions. Now, tluAe are some¬ 
thing over fourteen different Pitmanic Systems, so if I 
talk from one system, it may not agree with some other, 
because there is a wide variation between thepr positions. 
This is the letter “t” in Pitman (indicating) |and written 
in first position, it would mean that the vowels connected 
with that consonant are first position vowels, as in the 
words “tar” and “at” for the dot vowels, ajid “ought” 
and “rot” for the dash vowels. A consonant ijs simply the 
skeleton about which we place the vowels. AVhen written 
on the line, it may be followed, or preceded, by the vowel 
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sounds as found in the words, “ate”, “pet”, “oat”, 
“hut”. Those (indicating) are the “e” or “o” vowels— 
the long ones as in the words “beat” and “boat”; and the 
short ones as in “it” and “took”. The coaleseents “i” 
and “oi” are in first place, and “ew” and “ow” in third 
position, (indicating) Vowels are put either before or 
after, like that, (indicating) And when we write through 
the line, we put the vowel here, or there (indicating), so 
that the position of the outline indicates or infers the 
vowel or vowels that go with it. 

The consonants embody the word, or embrace the sound; 
thev make the configuration. The vowels give all the tone 
there is: and they can’t be dropped from language in any 
form. A balanced language must have pretty nearly as 
manv vowels as consonants. And T feel that the Board of 
Appeals erred in the matter of fact. 

77 Pitmanic shorthand bears no resemblance what¬ 


ever to Speedwriting. 

It would be impossible to produce from the letters of 
the alphabet a successful shorthand system by the use of 
implied vowels, contractions, and arbitrary abbreviations, 
or anv combination of these. 

Implied vowels and contractions are good for what they 
save, but they cannot save enough to make up a system 
of shorthand; and arbitrary abbreviations are not onlv 
memorv-straining and therefore unavailable, but thev are 
whollv inflexible. For instance, take an easv word like 
“senate”. You have no abbreviation for the word “sen¬ 


ate”. You use the abbreviation “Sen.” for the word “sen¬ 


ator”, but that doesn’t show you how to write words “sen¬ 
ate” or “senatorial”. But Speedwriting overcomes this 
difficulty. If we want to write the word “senate” in Speed¬ 
writing, we write “sn;”. If we want to write “senator” 
we would write “Sn;” and from that you can make “sena¬ 


torial”, “Sn;l”. 

When you come to the question of flexibility, or ability 
to modify the abbreviation to correspond to the variations 
in the form of the word, arbitrary abbreviations cannot be 
modified or extended to produce a sliortland system. Speed¬ 
writing can. 

May I say that Speedwriting is the only system of short¬ 
hand which shows, by its formation, the part of speech 
that is being used. We show the adjective and adverbial 
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endings, and the noun forms; and it is just as definite and 
clear as in the fully printed word. If you would like to 
change the word “face” to “facial”—change a noun to 
an adjective—“fas” is all of the sound of the \yord “face”. 
We drop the “a” and write “fs”. Now> if we want 

78 to write “facial” we change the ending from that 
of a noun, making it an adjective by crossing, or ex- 

ing out the “s” (indicating), “x” represents our terminals 
“acial”, “ocial”, “atial”, “itial”, and also [the endings 
“acious”, “ecious”, “icious”, “ocious”, anjd “itious”. 
Thus “fs” is the noun “face” and “fx” is tlie adjective 
‘ ‘ facial ’ ’. Further, if we wanted to change the yord ‘ 4 vice ’ ’ 
to “vicious”, we would write “vs” for “vice’?, and “vx” 
for “vicious”. Final “x” indicates the “icious”. That 
is how we show the part of speech. 

There is no definite principle or rule for abbreviating 
and Speedwriting does not abbreviate. In Sjpeedwriting 
everything is written under a governing principle that runs 
through the whole work. 

Changes in the form of words to make different parts of 
speech cannot be indicated by abbreviations, but are plainly 
indicated by Speedwriting. 

We have a great many words that end in “ity”, such as 
“clarity”, “temerity”, “seniority”, “futurijy”. These 
endings “arity”, “erity”, “ority”, “urity” \ye represent 
by the letter “r” and a semi-colon (r;), which is written 
as the semi-colon (;) on the typewriter, and 4 blend with 
pencil. That, “r;”, takes care of four different endings. 
Similarly, we have “ality”, “elity”, “ility”, “olity”, and 
“ulity” endings—in such words as “finality”, |“frivolity”, 
“credulity”, “docility”, and “fidelity” and “1 ;j” takes care 
of those five endings. Then we have “anitv”, ‘fenity” and 
“unity” endings—as in the words “insanity”, “serenity”, 
“divinity”, “community”, “inanity”,—“n;”| takes care 
of those four finals. 

79 We have “asity”, “esity”, “isity”, ‘fosity” end¬ 
ings—there we have four more represented by s;. 

We have such endings as in “depravity”, longevity”, 
“nativity”, and “v;” takes care of these tjhree. Then 
we have words like “oddity”, “heredity”, “lucidity”, and 
“d;” takes care of these three finals. In such words as 
“solemnity”, “calamity”, “dimity”—“m;” thkes care of 
three more. In “laxity” and “fixity” we use fx;” to take 
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care of two more endings. Then in such finals as “ability”, 
“ibility”, “obility”, and “ubility”,—“b;” takes care of 
four more. Right there we have thirty-two different and 
distinct endings, all of which are taken care of by the one 
principle that “we speak the sound of the letter preceding 
the ‘itv’ and express the *ity’, with the semi-colon (:).” 
Or, if we are writing with pencil, we write the dot and 
comma together as a blend (indicating); that gives us 
thirty-two different noun endings. When vou look at a 
word picture written in Speedwriting, you can tell whether 
it is an adjective, noun, or adverb, but you cannot do that 
with any other svstem of shorthand. 

“r;” really expresses “arity”, and “r” with that com¬ 
bination (indicating) to influence it. The semi-colon (;) 
or blend extends the value of “r” to express “arity”, 
“erity”, “oritv” or “urity”. We use the marks of punc¬ 
tuation not to make new letters, but to show that the phonic 
value of the preceding letter has been increased. In the 
same way, when we want to change other adjectives to 
nouns, we have to change or increase the phonic value of 
a letter so as to express greater value. We have so many 
words that end with “ness”—“fulness”, “clearness”, etc. 
To indicate the extended value of the letter “n” to express 
“ness”, we write “n/”. 

80 While, ,of course, the marks of punctuation in 
Speedwriting are inherently arbitrary, they are not 
used in Speedwriting as mere arbitrary symbols. They 
are not symbols corresponding to the symbols of popular 
arbitrarv svmbol svstoms. Tliev are alwavs used to 
modify or enlarge the scope or phonetic value of a letter or 
letters. I think of the marks of punctuation in Speedwrit¬ 
ing as indicating or extending the phonic value of the pre¬ 
ceding letter. We never use a mark of punctuation except 
in combination with a letter or letters. For instance, the 
use of the hyphen to increase a given phonic value by the 
addition of “end”, “ent” and “ment” in Speedwriting 
may be illustrated by the word “sent”. I write “s” and 
then trade on the habit some people have of wiggling the 
pen along to indicate “n’s” and “m\s”, but instead of mak¬ 
ing a wavy line I write a hyphen, and thus cross out the 
rest of the word. “s- ? ’ is “sent” and to add “merit” I add 
another hyphen, so that “sentiment” is “s~”. The power 
of “s” is increased and therefore the hyphen is not used 
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merely as an arbitrary symbol. If I want “sentimental¬ 
ity” I add “1;” to “sentiment” so that “s-lt” is “senti- 

mentality”. 

* 

Contractions, dropping of vowels, and Abbreviating 
words are without controlling principles running through 
them, whereas Speedwriting is invariably baseil upon prin¬ 
ciple. It is not possible to form compounds or derivatives 
of abbreviations, and abbreviations, therefore,I are not sus¬ 
ceptible of use as shorthand. 

There have been many attempts to use arbitrary abbre¬ 
viations and contractions for shorthand, but tfiev have all 
failed. The only system of abbreviation that has 
81 survived is Phillips’ Code, and that is tremendously 
arbitrary and inconsistent. It has survived not as 
a shorthand but as a mode of translating messages by the 
use of a kev. It could never be written as shorthand. It 

* m i 

does not admit of enough shortening, and the Phillips’ 
Code disregards phonic values in most instances. 

Speedwriting compresses a word to reduce! its size but 
does not abbreviate arbitrarily. I make the distinction be- 
tween compressing and arbitrary abbreviation that is ap¬ 
parent by writing “Hon.” for “Honorable”,|“Rev.” for 
“Reverend”, which are arbitrary abbreviations as com¬ 
pared with “v” for “have”, which is a compression. 
Again “n;” “r;” for “anity” and “arity” are compres¬ 
sions and not abbreviations. 

As further illustrations of compressing instead of ab¬ 
breviating in Speedwriting, we use the letter “n” for 
“en” and “in”, in such words as “invite’!, “intend”, 
“endow”,—just the “n” for that syllable “en” and “in”. 
We have other prefixes that begin with “cntejr”—“enter¬ 
tain”, “intervene”, “introduce”, “intramural”, all those 
prefixes, and still the big sound in these prefixes is “n” 
just the same as in the first ones. But we canj’t have “n” 
for “en” and “in” and also for the compound prefix 
“enter”; so we write “enter” with a capital letter “X” 
because it has two syllables. In other words, we move 
this last part right up into the first part, and make that 
twice as big. From that we deduce the rule, ‘Capitalize to 
add “er”, “der”, “ter”, and “ther”. I might say that 
the “X” takes care of eight different prefixes—“enter 
“entra”, “entre”, “inter”, “intra”, “introj 
and “intel”. In the same way, we have “d 




”, “intru”, 
” for “de” 


i 
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and “di” and “D” for “deter”, and “detri”. 
82 This takes care of two more. We have “r” for 
“re” in simple words like “reduce” and “return”; 
and “R” for the prefixes “retri” and “retro”. That 
makes three more. We have “k” for “con” and “K” for 
“contra”, “contre”, “contri”, “contro” and “counter”. 
That takes care of five more prefixes. We use “x” for 
“ex” and “X” for “exter”, “extor”, “extir”, “extra”, 
“extre”, “extri”, “extru”—seven more, “b” is “be”; 
and “B” is “better”, and “bitter”. “1” is “will”; and 
“L” is “letter” and “liter”, “u” is “un”; and “U” is 
11 under ”. “ 0 ” is “ other ”. “ H ” is “hvdra ”, “hvdrau’ ’ 
and “hydro”. Right in that one principle of capitalizing 
a letter to add “er”, “dor”, “ter”, and “tlier” we have 
taken care of thirty-four different prefixes. 

The adding of “er”, “der”, “ter” and “tlier” is not 
the only condensing we do by capitalizing. For instance, 
in such words as “instrument”, “instant”, “instead”, 
“install”, “institute”, we write “Xs” and that takes care 
of five more prefixes. We write “Ds” for “dista”, 
“diste”, “distri” and “destru” and “distur”, and that 
takes care of five more prefixes. We write “Rs” for 
“resti”, “restor” and “restri”, and that takes care of 
three more. We write “Ks” for “consta”, “conster”, 
“consti”, “constri” and “constru”, five more. Capital¬ 
izing and adding “s” gives us eighteen more prefixes. 
These other capitals—“0” for “other”, “B” for “bet¬ 
ter”—(indicating)—we use those singly. We may capi¬ 
talize also and add a vowel. We have “Xa” for “nature”, 
and “Xe” for “neither”, or “nearer”. “Xu” for “nu- 
tra”, “nutri’\ “neuter”. And we have “Da" for 
“daughter”, and “ra” for “rather”. Then we have some 
very interesting ones like “Ma” for “mater”, “matter”, 
and “matri”. “Mo” for “mother” and “motor”. 

“Me” for “meter”, “metri” and “metro”—there 
S3 are eight more. “Me” (indicating) is the whole of 
the word “metric” with the exception of the letter 
“k”. “Pa” is “pater”, “patri”, and “patro”. We 
write “Fa” for “father”; “Fe” for “feature”; and 
“Fu” for “future”. We can carry that on indefinitely. 
We have “La” for “later”, “Li” for “lighter”, but for 
“literary” we have “Ly”—capital “L” for “liter”, and 
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“y” for “ary”, so “Ly” is the whole of the jvord “liter¬ 
ary”. I 

We have two irregular prefixes—“trans” and “circu”,— 
T try to save at least four letters by capitalizing. “Te-” 
is all there is to the word ‘‘transcend”. “Tra ’\ is the word 

“trader”—capitalizing the “T” adds “der”. | The capital 
is not always used in Speedwriting for the same purpose. 
You may capitalize to add “er”, “der”, “ter” land “ther”, 
and you may capitalize the “T” initially for Mtrans”, and 
there is no conflict. Again, in writing “centyalistic” the 
capital “S” and the hyphen (-) for “centra” (if it were 
small “s” with the hyphen it would be “ser^t”) and we 
write another capital “S” to add final “astip”, “estic”, 
“istic”. and “ost.ic” as in “futuristic”, “drastic”, “do¬ 
mestic”, “rustic”. All those finals are expressed hv “S”. 
Thus, “centralistic” written in Speedwriting is “S-1S”. 

The capitalizing principle takes care of ninety-five five 
or six-letter prefixes, and this does not include Ihe principle 
of capitalizing to indicate the comparative form of ad¬ 
jectives. 

In transcribing Speedwriti.ng the meaning of the letter 
groups or outlines for words is fixed and always the same 
so that the transcriber can not mistake one cfutline for a 
different word from the word for which it was written, but 

this is not true of arbitrarv svmbol systems. For 

• *1 

84 example, a student of Pitman learns that a curved 
substantially horizontal stroke is “n” and a vertical 
stroke is “t”. Tie learns two ways of making the letter 
“r”. It may be written down or slanted up. He goes on 
writing that way for a while, and then he learns that he can 
put a backward “r”-hook on that “t” and it is “ter”; he 
sees where he can avoid using the “r’’-stroke, ojr rav-stroke, 
and that is good. Then he learns that he may double the 
“n” to add “er”, “ter” or “der” and he hasj a long “n” 
for “enter”. He has really three choices—ljie can write 
“n-t-r” or he may write “n-tr” like this (indicating), or he 
may write a double length “n”. Now he is jtold that he 
must write “n-tr” if he is writing the word “entry”, be¬ 
cause it has a vowel following. Then he leirns that he 
needn’t write “ntr” that way all the time, he tfan halve the 
“n”, as in the word “intervene”. So he has, perhaps, out 
of his actual experience, four different ways to chose from, 
all of which might be readable, but it is when he hesitates 
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in making a choice that he becomes lost. He has no occasion 
to hesitate in Speed writing. We didn’t give him any 
choice. It is in a wide variety of choice that the danger lies. 

My discovery of the principle of capitalizing to add “er”, 
“der”, “ter”, and “ther” was made only after long study 
and much labor. I got along all right with “n” for “en” 
and “in”, but, when it came to “enter” there were five let¬ 
ters and to write “ntr” to get what we call in shorthand 
the stem outline, T had to write three letters to express five, 
by leaving out the vowels, or indicating their presence. 
That only admitted of a forty per cent, shortening, and 
wasn’t enough to satisfy me. T was using the words 
85 as they occurred in point of frequency, and finding 
principles for each word family as it appeared. The 
longer words were really almost heart-breaking sometimes. 
When I got to the word “under” (again there was a five- 
letter prefix and to write it with the consonants) I had to 

write three letters, and that was onlv a thirtv-three and 

• • 

one-third per cent, saving. So I stopped my work for T 
was getting an accumulation of big outlines which wouldn’t 
do. I didn’t want to put out just another system of short¬ 
hand. I stopped perhaps two weeks, and spent all my time 
reading and practicing. I used to pick up anything that 
came along and read it info shorthand to see what conflicts 
might occur, or how I could devise new principles. One 
night I came to this sentence, and it contained three of mv 
terrors. The sentence was, “All these people fell away 
from grace because tliev never reallv understood the Mas- 

i • • 

tor's instruction.” I had in that sentence three of the words. 


“under”, “master”, and “instruction”. T looked at the 


sentence again because 1 was verv much concerned witli 
* • 

those prefixes, and as I looked to see those three words (of 
course, the word “Master” was written with a capital) in 
that word “Master” I seemed to see only the letters “Ms” 
and I went from that to “Xs” for “instru”, and then if 
“Xs” was “instru”, and I had been using “u” for “un”, 
naturally “V” would be “under”. In that one principle 
I found three sub-principles. Then I rewrote all of the 
work I had done. 


I worked perhaps two years before I found this capitaliz¬ 
ing principle, and I did not get any idea of it from Pitman 
shorthand. I had been working with Pitman shorthand 
for more than fifteen vears, but Pitman does not invariablv 

7 
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enlarge to add “ter”, “der” and “ther^. There is 
86 no relation between Pitman or arbitrary symbol 
shorthand and Speedwriting or shorthand made from 
the plain letters of the alphabet, and I had nojthought of 
any relationship between Speedwriting and arbitrary sym¬ 
bol shorthand when preparing Speedwriting, pitman does 
not use the principle “K” for “contra”. If lje wants to 
write “contradict” he uses a disjoined tick. | He writes 
his “contra” with a “k” and an “n” hook. He could not 
adhere to this principle because to do so he would have to 
double the “kn” to make “contra” and that is jimpossible. 
I had talked with people about the failures in shorthand. 
Government statistics showed that only about twelve per 
cent, of those who study symbol shorthand for tllree months 
or more ever reach a point where they can u^e it. That 
statement is in the Federal Bulletin No. 54 of tl}e Commer¬ 
cial Education Series. Now those failures ajre terribly 
near to a teacher’s heart. A teacher hates to lo^e students. 

i 

We tried so many different ways to save tlierh. I spent 
quite a little time with Mr. Smith and Mr. Cjden of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company, both of whonj were won¬ 
derful shorthand writers, and had trained a great many 
people. We went over all the possibilities of bringing a sys¬ 
tem of shorthand from symbols into letters. We found it 


id I wasn’t 
it all prac- 


A 


thout writ- 
varv those 


just couldn’t be done any way in the world, ai 
interested in trying it, because it wouldn’t be 
ticable. 

In Pit manic shorthand there are one hundred ^eventv-five 
different ways of expressing “t” on the line w 
ing it, and there are three positions in which to 
one hundred seventv-five wavs so that there are over five 
hundred ways of expressing “t” in Pitmanic shorthand. 

When I began my work in 1920 of reducing my idea of an 
alphabetic shorthand to tangible form, I had several 
87 ideas in mind, but chiefly to so compress }vords as to 
save labor rather then require hastening i^i the move¬ 
ments of the writer. I also had in mind to sa^e students 
the hard work and worrv and nerve strain of mastering 
arbitrary symbols. It is very hard work to learn to write 
arbitrary symbol stenography. 

Speedwriting saves about seventy per cent qf the labor 
required to write words out full length. We save more 
than seventy per cent in some words and less in others, but 
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the average i$ about seventy per cent of effort. And with 
this seventy per cent saving nothing of the readability or 
the completeness of the word pictures is lost. 

The definition for the word “ Speedwriting” which oc¬ 
curs on page 1085 of the Funk & Wagnalls Dictionary of 
1932 edition refers to the subject matter of my patent appli¬ 
cation involved in this suit, and that definition first ap¬ 
peared in the 1928 edition of the Funk & Wagnalls. Dic¬ 
tionary. The use of the word “abbreviating” in this Dic¬ 
tionary definition of Speedwriting is not correct, and I 
object to it, because Speedwriting does not abbreviate. 
Abbreviation cuts off and put a period at the end to indi¬ 
cate that it is an abbreviation. Speedwriting compresses 
and does not cut off. 

The copyright on Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 2 which I have pre¬ 
viously identified as our book on Speedwriting has been 
infringed, notablv bv John P. Owen, who swore before tlie 
Master to the number of sales in 1928. I can’t give exactlv 
how manv infringing books Owen marketed after 1928, but 
in answer to Judge Coxe’s question as to how many in¬ 
fringing books lie had sold for the calendar year 1928, Mr. 
Owen made the statement that he had sold eight thousand. 
Tn referring to John P. Owen, I refer to the defendant in 
the suit of Brief English Systems, Inc. vs. John P. Owen 
and the Owen Institute of Commerce, which is 


covered in Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 3. There are other in¬ 


fringers besides John P. Owen. I know of four 
other infringers but they have not assumed the prominence 
of Mr. Owen. The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit that the subject matter of Speed¬ 
writing is patentable under the law but not copyrightable 
has apparently encouraged others to infringe our copy¬ 
right, since they apparently interpret that decision to mean 
that there is no protection for a shorthand system and that 
anv one can take it. 

Regarding how Mr. Owen began his infringement of 
Speedwriting, we were advertising very extensively— 
about seventy-five thousand dollars a year—and we had a 
large ad. in the Xew York Times, Sunday edition magazine 
section. Mr. Owen had just bought two schools and com¬ 
bined them—this was in the latter part of March (1926), 
which was a very bad time of the year to start up a com¬ 
mercial school, because it didn’t leave a long enough time be- 
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fore the summer vacation for students to take a shorthand 
course and finish it. He called us on the phone and wanted 
us to send a representative to demonstrate Speedwriting 
to him, which we did. Then he wanted to introduce it into 
his school, because he wanted to give a shorthand course 
before the hot weather came on, and he said th^it he would 
have to do it, or he would be ruined. Against tlie advice of 
my associates, I taught him and his wife, and two teachers, 
Speedwriting. Then he wanted to work for tli0 Company, 
which we didn’t want. And he wanted exclusive rights for 
Xew York City, which we didn’t care to extcjnd to him. 
Further than that, he wanted to borrow money from us to 
finance his school, which we didn’t care to loan; so 
89 he started, he said, on the 4th of July to get out a 
system of his own. He taught Speedwyiting while 
he was preparing his infringing book, and bought books 
from us. We didn’t know that he was putting olut a system 
until the fall of that vear. He claimed the infringing book 
to be his own svstem, and before Judge Thatcher he said 
he finished it in nine weeks. Judge Thatcherj questioned 
that statement, and we all questioned it. Anybody would. 

In December, 1925, we hadn’t done any heavy advertis- 
ing, but we finished selling a thousand courses earlv in 
December. By 1927 we had sold over thirtjy thousand 
courses. I am speaking only of our home oflpe and not 
including courses sold through our London a[nd Toronto 
offices. We did not open our London and Toronto offices 
until 1926, but the total number of sales ofj courses in 
Speedwriting by 1927 by correspondence was around forty- 
five thousand, and the residence school would make an 
additional five thousand. 

During and for the five years following 1^)26, we did 
$1,289,000 worth of business in our home office alone be¬ 
sides business done in London and Toronto. 

The present depression has hurt our business tremen¬ 
dously, and it is fair to assume that if there had been no de¬ 
pression and no infringements the amount of business done 
in Speedwriting would have been represented! by a much 
larger sum than I have named. 

Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 2 is one of the copyrighted books on 
which suit was brought against John P. Owen, and is one 
of the books referred to in the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit in Brief English Sys- 
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terns, Inc. vs. John P. Owen and The Owen Institute of 
Commerce. 

90 During the trial of the suit against John P. Owen, 
Owen had two Librarv assistants from the Public 


Library who brought in big stacks of books that were not 
permitted to be entered as exhibits because they were not 
allowed to be taken out of the Librarv, as thev were 
guarded and not capable of being purchased on the market. 
They were supposed to cover so-called alphabetic short¬ 
hand, but none of them was on sale commerciallv and thev 
* » • 

weren’t even loaned at the Librarv because thev could not 

* * 

be duplicated. They could only be read in the Library in 
a special room. None of the systems of so-called alpha¬ 


betic shorthand is in commercial use today, so far as 


known to me. 


The only help which any of these books gave me in the 
preparation of Speedwriting was their showing of ab¬ 
surdities, and I found on going over some of these books 
in the Library of the Underwood Typewriter Company 
that there were manv things that would be unwise and 
foolish to do; and perhaps this was the greatest help. But 
when I have said that I have said all. I learned what not 


to do from these books, but their showing of danger sig¬ 
nals was all the help I got. They did not contain any dis¬ 
closure of the principles which run through Speedwriting. 

About ninety-five per cent of our first students were those 
who had tried some form of arbitrary symbol systems and 
given it up. "With Speedwriting, we begin with speed right 
from the start, and when students find that they can 


actually write shorthand at one hundred words a minute, 
and even up to one-hundred sixty words a minute in the 
first lesson, (according to the limberness of their minds 
and general makeup) it is tremendously encouraging to 
them. 


Bv contrast, with svmbol svstems, tile Gregg re- 
91 quirements after fifteen weeks of study, when one- 
half the book has been covered, the test which they 
call the standard requirement calls for twenty-three words 


a minute. 

With Speedwriting the speed of a student is at maximum 
for whatever principles the student has covered. 

There is no unlearning anything once learned in Speed¬ 
writing, and while students are not exactly told that any- 
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thing tlicv have learned in arbitrary svmbol! systems is 
wrong they are in fact told in substance ‘‘Forget about 
that, and do it this wav because it is shorter.’1 Thus, the 
student of the arbitrary symbol systems must climb a long 
ladder of symbol shorthand before he gets to the elevation 
where he can really function rapidly. 

In learning arbitrary svmbol systems students find their 
hardest work in forming new habits, while in learning 
Speedwriting the student is able to depend upon his old 
habits. | 

With arbitrary symbol systems one of the greatest diffi¬ 
culties is found in the conflicts which arise wljicli confuse 
the student and prevent acceptable work, wliilb in Speed¬ 
writing I have eliminated substantially all conflicts by show- 
ing the parts of speech. With arbitrary symbol systems 
such words as “position” and “possession” mhy easily be 
misread and may represent an insuperable conflict for the 
student; but with Speedwriting the student Nvould write 
“po” for “pose”; “poj” for “position”, ancj “psj” for 
“possession”. 

In Speedwriting we take care of the sound of “t” in 
eighty-five different prefixes and suffixes withjout writing 
the letter “t”, and though we only have a small letter and 
a capital in the alphabet, yet in Speedwriting we 
92 have extended the phonic values enabling us to indi¬ 
cate the sound “t” in one hundred twenty-two ways. 
I like to think of the big sound in a combination as being 
reflected, or spread over and dominating the Whole of it. 
Take the letter “n” and make it a big “X” ajnd you add 
“ter”. “N” is the overshadowing, or dominant sound in 
that syllable, and it eats up, or draws into itscjlf—absorbs 
the rest of the sound; and, consequently, is expressed by 
increasing its size. We have a number of principles run¬ 
ning through the whole of Speedwriting which are so co¬ 
ordinated that tliev do not conflict. They cannot be mis- 

» * 

read. The secret of what I did in discovering and evolving 
these principles so as to avoid conflicts was work, work, 
and a lot of it. Among other things, in my efforts to pre¬ 
clude conflicts in Speedwriting, before we revised the book 
the second time, we had read into Speedwriting over fifty 
thousand words. Before we revised the boojv the third 
time, we did another equal amount of work. During the 
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last year my two secretaries and I have read hundreds of 

thousands of words in all kinds of material to see that we 

avoid making a single mistake. The way we did that was 

to have Miss Liftchild put an article into code, and then 

we would read it. If we misread a word, we would change 

it so that there could be no conflict. Bv the trial-and-fail- 

%■ 

ure method, running all over the whole language, we have 
tested it. In my reduction of Speedwriting to its physical 
embodiment and practical form one of my objectives all 
the way through was to curtail the labor in order to do 
rapid reporting, rather than accelerate the actual speed 
in movement. 


Pitman has what he calls grammalogues. Xow a gram- 
malogue bears not the slightest resemblance what- 
93 ever to the word for which it stands. The little 
Anglo-Saxon words are represented by these marks 
(indicating). These are made light in the first position for 


“of”, “on”, and 


“and”; in the second position, the same 


strokes are used for “to”, “but” and 


“should”; but if 


the same strokes are made heavy in the first position they 
become “all”, “owe”, “oh”, “awe”, and “ought”, and in 
the second position they are “too”, “two”, “he”, and 
“who”. Again, they have a dot in first position for “a” 
or “an”; and a dot in second position is “the”. Writing 
and reading these signs are all purely matters of memory 
and practice. That is why no one in the symbol systems 
ever does any successful reporting with less than five years 
of constant practice. He has to just become habituated. 
Then Pitman has another group lie calls word-signs. They 
are shortened forms. For instance, they will write “p” 
in first place for “happy” or “party”. The same stroke 
on the line will be “pay” or “up” and “hope”; and 
through the line, or in third position, it will be “put”. 
That is all right after you have become perfectly familiar 
with them, but they are so very much shortened that they 
do not contain in themselves the substance of the word, 
because vou could read something else into those words. 
In Graham, which is a highly technical system for report¬ 
ers, there are something like fourteen hundred word-signs 
to be remembered in the amanuensis style of reporting; 
and in the brief style of reporting, there are still more. 
For instance, if you wanted to use the expression “In¬ 
competent, irrelevant, and immaterial”, they will write the 
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shorthand symbols for “n-r-1” intersected. And that is all 
* 

there is to those three words, but they have to remember 
that. It is really no complete outline for the Words. 

94 (Verbatim:) 

Bv the Justice: 

•» 

Q. 173. How would you write those three words in your 
System? A. We haven’t attempted to reduce our System 
to Court Reporting. Miss Liftchild has never [worked in a 
courtroom, and never tried to take Court testimony before, 
but she can take every word that is said in its completeness. 

If you want to write “irrelevant”, you have (indicating) 
“irlv-”. That is easily written on the typewriter. We 
don’t expect court-room work with pencil. It is too 
strenuous. 

Q. 174. How would you write “immaterial”? A. “iMal”. 
Q. 175. How would you write “irrelevant ”—'l mean “in¬ 
competent”? A. “nkt-”. But there is no trouble at all 
in taking that on the machine as fast as we speak. 

Q. 176. Why is there no trouble in reading your outlines? 
A. Because we write the equivalent for all of tjhe word. 


(Narrative record continued:) 

We have practically no word-signs in Speed^riting. We 
make a distinction between word-signs and contracted 
words, because, for instance, when we think “I have” we 
really say “I’ve” and we write what we hear; that is only 
“iv”. Of course, the letter “e” at the end is silent. We 
say “I’ll do thus and so”, and we write “il” for “I will”. 
We have no instance where we picture or write a word in 
a manner that doesn’t in the writing ijtself give a 
95 suggestion of what the word is. We haye a number 
of principles running through Speedwriting to con¬ 
trol the wav all the words should be written. L\ll of these 

* i 

principles are coordinated in respect to each o^her so that 

thev unite in one unitary result. I would recall to vour 
•- * | * 

mind, if I might, how we wrote “n” for “en” ahd “N” for 
“enter”; “r” for “re”, and “R” for “reterj”; “k” for 
“con”, and “K” for contra”, and “Ks” for “constru”. 
In stating those principles in the book, for teaching con- 

5—5824a 
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venience, and for the learner’s benefit, we list them sepa¬ 
rately. It is really a restatement, or reaffirmation of the 
same principle. If you wanted to condense the work, you 
could say that we capitalize to add “er”, “der”, “ter”, and 
“ther”, and you would really cover those several principles 
—not onlv there, hut when you add a vowel or an “s” to the 
capital also. And when you include “s” and the vowels, 
you could say that the one principle would take care of 
somethin^ over three hundred and fifty different prefixal 
forms, all included in that one statement. We have no 
principle which undoes the work of any other principle, 
and we have no principle that requires the writer to make a 
choice. It is either right, or it isn’t right—just like arith¬ 
metic. With arbitrarv svmbols, the writer is constantlv 
faced with a number of ways of writing a word, and the 
choice of outlines is one of the student’s greatest difficul¬ 
ties. lie learns at first to write a word by complexed out¬ 
lines. and then step by step to write the same word shorter 

and shorter, and usuallv he has a choice of several wavs 

• * 

of writing a word even in his advanced work. That means 
that he unlearns or discards what he first learned; for he 
finds out that lie can save time by adopting the more 
96 advanced principles. I don’t want to be discourteous 
or seem to discredit Pitman. I onlv wish to sav that 
in providing such a wide range of choice, there is great 
danger. They have choices all the way through. They get 
clear to the very last part of the book, and they learn that 
they can just curl a stroke around and write the word 
shorter. But the students have practiced the other forms, 
and it is their early practices that will come first to mind, 
and makes that wide varietv of choice which causes them to 
hesitate. It isn't in the length of strokes they write, and 
it isn’t how far the hand travels that makes them tired. It 
is in the mental over-load. It is the choice that makes them 


stop to think; then they are lost. 

When we are writing Speedwriting on the typewriter 
and find occasion to make a correction, we simply space; 
and, if the dictator calls for a change, revision, or correc¬ 
tion, the typist makes two shilling marks (//); then she 
will take the exact revision or correction to be made, and 
then close the correction or revision with two shilling 
marks. Whatever goes in between those two pairs of 
shill in" marks is the direction for the revision which is to 
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be made. I consider a means of indicating a 'revision or 
correction an essential part of Speedwriting. Stenographic 
reports could hardly be taken with any degre<i of success 
unless some means of indicating correction orjrevision be 
provided. The use of the double shilling mark! to indicate 
revision of Speedwriting notes is important, tt is one of 
the little things that cooperate and go to make tip the com¬ 
pleteness of the System. It is simply one part of the pic¬ 
ture that goes to make up the whole. It avoids taking the 
paper out of the machine when writing. You would be in 
a hopeless position of loss without some way! to provide 
for revision. 

97 It is a fact that in Speedwriting there is no choice, 
the writer must write what he has learned Just like 
arithmetic. He is taught one thing in the beginning and he 
always uses what he first learned. We have taken so much 
memory dependence out of Speedwriting that jit is really 
very easy. We notice this especially in the way boys are 
taking Speedwriting. Lots of boys won’t take! up conven¬ 
tional shorthand because they can’t use their reason on it. 
You can’t make a boy sit down and copy, and copy, but you 
can make girls do it. Girls are willing to copK% and they 
will do the immense amount of detail work thjat is neces¬ 
sary for them to acquire facility in executing| those arbi¬ 
trary outlines. Such work goes against the grain tremen¬ 
dously with the boys; but in Speedwriting they y>\\\ build up 
the System themselves, with a little leading; <jnd, in fact, 
I had that in mind when T developed the Systei^i. The stu¬ 
dent alreadv knows that “ n ” has the sound of ‘!‘n”, and he 
simply extends this experience to “N”for “entfr”. There 
is far less memory in that than there is in learning an arbi¬ 
trary symbol. Then we carry this same principle through 
all the other letters. In Speedwriting, we have; picked out, 
all the way through, one or more letters that are in the 
words themselves, and we don’t vary fronij that rule. 
Those letters naturally have certain sounds, and we also 
assign certain additional sound values to them, whether 
they are capitals or not, and certain additional sound 
values in accordance with their association with other let¬ 
ters or marks of punctuation. Considering! each word 
spelled phonetically, we never make an exception to the 
rule that one or more of the letters of the woiid is always 

written, and we never use any letters not fbund in the 

| 

i 

l 
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phonetically spelled word except we do sometimes at 

98 the end of a word, such as the use of “x” for “acial” 

or “acinus”. If vou want to write the word 

* 


“finance”, you would write “fnc/”, and if you wanted to 
change “finance” to “financial”, you would write “fnx”. 


An interesting thing is that when I first began to devise 
the system, I didn’t think it was possible to indicate the 
different parts of speech by the consistent use of different 
finals; but as I progressed with the work, this phase be¬ 
came increasingly intriguing, and I found I was able to 
extend it throughout the vocabulary. 


In addition to using “x” this way, we also use “j” for 
the sound of final “ation”. We chose that through a process 
of elimination, “tion” is a high-frequency suffix, and 
we chose the letter that would be least needed elsewhere. 


Where we use an arbitrary letter or letters not found in 
the phonetically spelled word, we invariably use some other 
letter or letters beginning the word and preceding the 
arbitrary letter so as to give an approach to the word. 


For instance, we use the “j” for “ation” finally, in such 


words 


motion 


“ration 


“nation” 


“nj”; “physician” “fsj”. 


We use these only as finals, 


and do it all the way through. 


Speedwriting is known and used throughout the world. 
Monday morning, just before we came away, we had an 
order from China. We have a Consul General in Cairo, 
Egypt, who is a Speed writer. We have several Speed- 
writers in Australia, in New Zealand, and in South Africa. 
We had quite a group of students from South Africa— 
three of whom were lawyers, and their use of Speedwriting 
down there has brought us manv students. We have stu- 
dents in India, Japan, and many in the Phillipines. 
99 There are many users of Speedwriting earning a 
living bv their use of it as shorthand. We had an 
interesting experience in Hawaii. They were to have naval 
maneuvers there about the time we first put out Speed¬ 
writing. The General gave orders to prepare thirty men 
for stenographic work. In less than two months the boys 
were trained so that tliev took the Court testimony in the 

i • * 

famous trial of those two communists there—I have for¬ 


gotten their names—but the court-martial testimony in that 
case was taken down in Speedwriting. 
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We have Speedwriting schools in different cities of the 
United States, including schools in Washington! D. C., one 
at the Y. M. C. A. and one at the Knights of Columbus. 

I taught Speedwriting to Commander Byrd Is men, but 
Commander Bvrd was too busy to learn it himself. 

We have from the very beginning and do novf from time 
to time meet scepticism on the part of prospective students 
as to whether or not Speedwriting will accomplish what we 
claim, and in the early days only the open-miijded people 
who were willing to try something new studied with us. 
We overcame and now overcome this scepticisih by demon¬ 
stration, and by the skeptics seeing others using Speed¬ 
writing successfullv. 

In the beginning, we rarely got new students, I mean 
people who had not attempted and failed witji some ar¬ 
bitrary symbol system first. They were the only ones, with 
the exception of the big people, that we could get to take 
Speedwriting. And then when they found they coil Id actually 
write this shorthand, tliev became most enthusiastic con- 
verts, because they had tried something beforp that they 
couldn’t do. 

We never use numerals for expressing woijd or letter 
values except, of course, numerical words. We want 
100 the figures for quantity words. Use of a numeral to 
represent a letter sound is very bad shorthand. It 
isn’t shorhand at all, in fact. It only adds fo the con¬ 
fusion and is of no practical use or value. We use figures 
for all quantities. But in some shorthand systems they 
have attempted to use figures for prefixes—the figure “2” 
for the prefix 4 ‘contra”, or the figure “3” for the prefix 
“magna”, or the figure “4” for a coalescent sound. There 
is nothing suggestive in that—that only confuses. We 
would write “three hundred and twenty-five” j in Figures 
(325) because there could be no shortening by the use of 
letters. If we were writing five million and teh thousand, 
then we would get a bit of shortening by writing the figure 
five (5) and “M” for “million”. We use a capital “M” 
for “million”, and a capital “T” for “thousand”, but if 
we were writing a small number we would writd the figures 
only. 

During my work of reducing my idea of ai shorthand 
system to a practical physical form in 1920 to 1923, that is 
producing my invention Speedwriting, there jwere many 
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times when I became discouraged to the point of abandon¬ 
ment. And those times would come, as I told you this 
morning, when I hunted for a principle which would permit 
of enough shortening to make anything that I considered 
worthwhile. I had no idea of putting out something that 
wasn’t practicable. 

Referring to Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 1, page 99, where the 
Primary Examiner says we use “b” for the word “able”, 
and “g” for the word “thing”, his statement is not cor¬ 
rect. We do not use these letters to represent the whole 
words “able” and “thing”. We do use “b” finally for the 
syllable “able”, and “g” finally for the syllable “thing”. 

There is a substantial reason for that, because if 
101 “able” stands alone, and “b” were used for it, it 
couldn't be read correctly at all. It would conflict 
with other use^ of “b”. We write “ab” for the word 
“able” and “tg” for the word “thing”, when those words 
stand alone. We use “b” for “able” and “g” for “thing” 
only in combination with other letters to avoid conflict. 
If I call a railroad “A”, some merchandise “B”, and a 
merchant “C” and then tell vou a story including “A”, 
“B”, and “C”, those arbitrary names for the persons 
and things would not in any way suggest Speedwriting, 
because in the first place I might get all mixed up as to 
whether “A” was the railroad, or the person; or “B” was 
the merchant or the merchandise. There is no association 
of ideas there. Speedwriting must always have something 
associated with the idea of the word, in the wav of a letter 
or something, to express the tone value of the word. 

I have examined the patent to Zachos, Defendant’s Ex¬ 
hibit A, and am familiar with what he discloses. Zachos 
provides phonotvpes, and he lets the keys take different 

sounds. He wants a keyboard that will carry six letters 

* • 

deep instead of four. He uses vowel signs, or diacritical 
marks through his letters to represent combinations of tone. 
It is not conceivable that what he shows could be used 


with pen or pencil. What Zachos discloses is not on the 
market today so far as I know. I never saw anything of 
it, and I never heard of it until you showed me this patent. 
Zachos says he secures almost twice the speed of ordinary 
handwriting, but that is not sufficient speed for steno¬ 
graphic work. Though Zachos uses the letter “t” for 
the word “to”, his use is not comparable with my use of 
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the letter “t” for the word “to” in the infinijtive only. 

Zachos uses a capital “T” for the words “ht”, “to”, 
102 and “it”. Right there would be a conflict in the 
words “at” and “to”. There would also be a con¬ 
flict between the use of “to” as a preposition and as an 
•infinitive. We never use the letter “t” for the word “to” 
as a preposition. We use the letter “t” for the \yord “to” 
only in infinitive phrases. We write “m” for the word 
“him”, and ‘tm” for the word “them”; so we |write “to 
him” “tom” instead of “tm”. Otherwise you could not 
tell whether “tm” was intended to mean “them” or “to 
him” in such phrases as “give to him”, or “give them”, 
and Zachos does not pretend to avoid such conflict|s. Zachos 
does not teach any part of Speedwriting. 

I have examined and understand what is slicjwn in the 
Campbell patent, No. 395,120, offered by the Defendant as 
Defendant’s Exhibit B. Campbell did an interesting thing 
to add to the confusion of the situation. Campbell takes 
the letter “1” and when he wants to show whether it has a 
preceding vowel, or a following vowel, he does itj by a little 
curved mark. Pitman was much more sensible. Pitman 


allowed for the joining of strokes. Campbell | hasn’t al¬ 
lowed for anything; he just writes these funny little marks 
that nobody could make with speed and nobody jcould read 
after they were made. The substance of thej Campbell 
patent is not in commercial use today and never has been 
that I ever heard of. He has shown no attempt at a com¬ 
plete system. The Campbell system teaches nothing what¬ 
ever of Speedwriting. Campbell uses numerals| as part of 
his means of representing words, evidently because he 
thought there wasn’t sufficient material in the alphabet— 
the common Latin alphabet—for his work. That was not 


the same reason that actuated the early shorthand authors 
to make arbitrary lines. It was necessary folr them be- 
cause of their writing utensils. They wjerc writing 
103 with a stylus on parchment, or different kinds of 
heavy material, and those materials didn’t permit of 
the facile movement that our writing materials afford today; 
consequently, they had to make these shortened forms for 
their strokes. But there is all the shorthand material that 


is needed in the common alphabet when it is brought out, 
but it is not disclosed in the Campbell patent.! Campbell 
uses a capital “C” for “ch”. I couldn’t seejany reason 
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for it. I nevcv saw this patent until you sent it to me, but 
I can find no relation in it to Speedwriting. Whether or 
not Campbell also uses small “c” for “cli” I can not de¬ 
termine from the patent, because the patent doesn’t dis¬ 
close anything: like a complete system. It is so incomplete 
vou can’t reallv form a fair judgment. It is reallv verv 
limited. It would materially interfere with the efficacv of 
Speedwriting if you were to use “c” both in the large and 
small letters for “ch”, because I want the capital “C” to 
represent the two-syllable prefixes—“circu” and “cir- 
cum”. We make a very much greater conservation than 
Campbell. 

1 have examined the patent to Eleizegui, Defendant’s 
Exhibit C, and fcnow what it discloses. It shows a machine 
which makes use of a paper tape on which to write. The 
machine is called a Stenotype. It isn’t exactly the same as 
the Stenotype in commercial use and it isn’t as good or 
complete a system as the Stenotype has. The Stenotype 
is perfectly good, and it will do all that is claimed for it. 
Eleizegui would have to use two machines—a special 
machine and also an ordinary typewriter—for reporting 
purposes. There is only one way the Stenotype can repre¬ 
sent all the letters. The initial consonants on the machine 
are “TPH”, above, and below, here (indicating) are 
104 “SKWR”. And down here are the vowels “AO- 
EU”. Over at the right are “FPLTD” and below 
are “RBGSS”. Now, if you want to write the word 
“James”, you strike all those letters “SKWR”, with the 
left hand, and with the thumb, “A” and “PLS” with the 
right hand, and it looks like this: SKWR A PLS. That 
spells “James”,, but you hit it all at once. You spell ac¬ 
cording to sound, and you use more letters than in the 
original word. You use “SKWR” for the letter “j”, and 
that is the letter “a”, and “PL” is the letter “m” and 
“S” is over here. That is what you have written, and that 
is what I was trying to tell you I did when I was outlining 
the revisions for the Stenotype Manual. Such a system 
does not admit of enough speed for dictation purposes 
when writing with anything but the special Stenotype 
machine, and an operator must master two machines, the 
special machine and the ordinary typewriter. I do not find 
anything in the Eleizegui patent teaching any part of 
Speedwriting. 
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I have examined Defendant’s Exhibit D, tlije reference 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and know wfliat it dis¬ 
closes. It talks about Marcus Tullius Tiro’sj shorthand. 
He was Cicero’s slave and he is credited with; having: in- 
vented shorthand. He wrote what tliev called! idiograms; 
some called them cryptograms, and all sorts of names down 
through the succeeding ages. They made littlej marks and 
little circles to illustrate all those different ideis, but tliev 
bore not the slightest resemblance to the letters for which 
they stood, although they called the system “ABC Short¬ 
hand”. The whole of Defendant’s Exhibit lb refers to 
arbitrary symbols. I have noticed on page 1009 the men¬ 
tion of ABC shorthand, but here the system ijs described 
as 4 ‘It is a system which uses a straight line, curved, hori¬ 
zontal—sometimes with the addition of a hook lor a loop.” 

It was really what you might call a nucleus of the 
105 idea of Pitmanic shorthand. It was not ABC short¬ 
hand as we speak of it now, but they called it so at 
that time. The Taylor system is referred to ip that refer¬ 
ence, and it is an arbitrarv svmbol svstem. This Exhibit 
does not disclose any resemblance to Speedwriting. It is 
not possible to transfer any arbitrary symbol System into 
an ABC system and obtain any speed. 

; 

Cross-examination. 


Bv Mr. Hostetler: 

* I 

i 

As to how some newspaper reporters that dp not write 
shorthand take notes very rapidly, I think they! could do it 
in two or three wavs. One would be bv using all the known 
good habits of shortening, such as I have spoken of— 
“I’ve”, “I’ll” “I’d”. That would be one gobd help, but 
that wouldn’t be sufficient. Then they could use a method 
which they would probably improvise on the spot—it 
wouldn’t be a system, yet they could become used to the 
shortening of certain words and save much tinjie. If they 
were in the habit of attending a police court, fpr example, 
they might learn a certain form of expression, and they 
might abbreviate certain words to help them put. Then, 
again, they might write simply the high spots ip a sentence 
and fill it out later. 

In Speedwriting “report” is written “rp/”.j “Rp/” is 
reporter. From the outline “rp/” you can’t tlell whether 
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the word ‘ 4 report'’ is a noun or a verb, and you couldn’t 
tell in the full English either except by the context. Speed¬ 
writing can be written much more speedily on the type¬ 
writer than it can when taken with a pencil, because in 
typing there is one stroke for each letter or symbol, while 
in writing Speedwriting with pencil it takes two or more 
strokes to form a single letter. We do a great deal 

106 of phrasing in Speedwriting. That is where we save 
a great deal of time, because it takes a stroke to 

space between words, and that is largely done away with in 
Speedwriting. For example, “ilb” “I will be”, “ilbgl” 
is “I will be glad”, “ilv” is “I will have”. “Iln” is “I 
will not”, “ivn” is “I have not”, “ivb” is “I have 
been”, “ts” i^ ‘‘It is”, “tsg” is ‘‘It is good”, “tsng” 
is “It is not good”, “tavg” is “It is very good”. I have 
used here only the simplest phrases. 

In the Pitman System the words “position” and “pos¬ 
session” are written with the same outline, but in different 
positions, and they are distinguished by position. In 
Speedwriting we have but one position, and we write “po” 
for “pose”, and “poj” for position”; and “psj” for “pos¬ 
session”. I didn’t mean to infer that thev were not dis- 
tinguished in Pitman, but sometimes it is a bit difficult to 
distinguish by position, and very often the stenographer 
gets the outline in the wrong position. 

As to whether or not it is a fact that expert writers of the 
Pitman system can write on unruled paper, you take Pit¬ 
man writers like Mr. Behren and Mr. Detwiler, and Mr. 
Smart—those men can just do anvthing—anvthing thev 
want to. They don’t have to shade; they don’t have to put 
in vowels. I think if they just made a few dots, they could 
read everything. But they are the great big exceptions. It 
is a rule in the Pitman system in many cases that outlines 
that have more than two strokes, as a rule, disregard posi¬ 
tion altogether, but I wouldn’t say so in all cases, because 
it is in those long words that they have to distinguish by 
position to avoid conflict; and it is also true that where 
there are several strokes, they omit the endings 

107 altogether, but that is just what we don't want to do, 
for one can’t be sure of reading it correctly. In 

Speedwriting “motion” is written “mj”. We distinguish 
“motion” from “mission” by the context, and you have to 
determine the word by context at times even in full Eng- 
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lish. You can't even pronounce the word “rcjw” and be 
sure you are correct without context. A perspn can take 
the specifications of my patent application and lbarn Speed¬ 
writing without any further instruction much more easily 
than he can learn arbitrary symbol systems without per¬ 
sonal instruction, because there isn’t required as much care 
as there is in the execution of arbitrary outlines. That is 
to say in Pitman, that (indicating) is an “1” aiid that (in¬ 
dicating) is an “1”, and if you don’t make the letter just 
right you can’t read it. In Speedwriting you arb not bound 
that wav; vou can make and read any of these letters 
(indicating). 

I say ninety-five per cent of our early students had tried 
a svmbol svstem and had become discouraged! I have a 
verv definite idea of how manv of our students 1 that enroll 

• * i 

in the Correspondence Course fail to finish because there 
were some government statistics which came oqt—perhaps 
a matter of four years ago—showing the number of college 
students that start college and never finish, anc| start High 
School and never finish—students that fell by the way side. 
I was very much interested in that, and we checked up on 
our students to get a comparison. At that time we had not 
been in operation very long, but out of tlioie who had 
started the Course, and had already finished, we had forty- 
seven per cent. We were very happy over that, because it 
beat the colleges, universities, and high schools, and even 
the Grammar School percentages. 

I did not mean to say Pitman drops vpwels. Pit- 
108 man implies the presence of the vowels wjitliout actu- 
allv writing them. If I had said thatjhe did not 
write his vowels, that would have been much more nearly 
accurate. He implies the presence of vowels by the posi¬ 
tion of his strokes, by their form, and also by the direction 
in which thev are written. 

In Speedwriting I take that letter or combinjation which 
gives the action of the word, and I let that express the 
word. In other words, I select the letter or combination 
which will most clearly represent the sound of! the spoken 
word; and when read, the letter or combination; will just as 
readily suggest the word for which it stands.! I pick out 
that sound, or combination of sounds, which will move the 
mind to picture the word most readily. 
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When you think of the amount of space it takes for sym¬ 
bol shorthand, Speedwriting occupies very much less space. 
In the translation of the Bible into Pitman, the translation 
occupies more pages in shorthand than in the full printed 
form. Before a student lias studied Speedwriting these 
letters and combinations which we use, and the significance 
that we give to them, mean very much more to the student 
than the lines, dots, and curves that Pitman and Gregg use. 

I never knew of anv other svstem of shorthand using the 
letters of the alphabet to either compress or abbreviate 
words, in general use before I produced Speedwriting. 

Speedwriting is all new and different from everything 
that preceded it with the exception of—for example—“b” 
for the word “be”, “t” for the word “it”, or “the”, “v” 
for “have” and such word contractions as those. These I 
do not claim except as they combine with the balance of 
Speedwriting as a whole; but you will not find the prin¬ 
ciples which I have employed used in any other 
109 svstem. 

Regarding the work of newspaper reporters, they 
for the most part improviser/ some sort of an abbreviation 
for the words they want to use, and perhaps the next time 
they write those same words, they will write something 
else. There isn’t any idea of any unifying principle to 
their work that would justify the name of system. Speed¬ 
writing was something that grew up from the roots of 
words and then branched out into all the derivatives. It 
just went all the way round under guiding and controlling 
principles. 

The reporter didn’t see the whole language as a field 
to be plotted out; and then provide governing, guiding 
principles of action with which he could explore even the 
most remote corners of that field, and produce a result 
which would be uniform. Speedwriting provides for the 
entire gamut a variability in word forms, a thing impos¬ 
sible with news-reporter abbreviations. Besides they make 
no pretense at accuracy or verbatim transcription. Be¬ 
sides Speedwriting is rendered a complete and workable 

svstem bv the new letter combinations which I have dis- 
* * 

covered, and the system would be incomplete and insuffi¬ 
cient without such combinations. But no one ever heard of 
improvising reporters employing or originating these letter 
combinations of Speedwriting. 
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I claim that Speedwriting is the only system that really 
is entitled to the name “system”, because it! is logical: 
it is unified; and it is consistently related in ^11 its parts. 

110 Proceedings at the Trial. 

\ 

Miss Doris J. Liftchild, as mentioned in the foregoing 
testimony, took down in Speedwriting (the invention of the 
patent application in suit) on a typewriter in| open court 
the complete and accurate record of the testimony and 
proceedings, and the foregoing was prepared from her 
transcribed notes. 

Service of the foregoing condensed Statement of Evi¬ 
dence is hereby acknowledged this 1st dav of Ajugust, 1932. 

T. A. HOSTETJLER, 
Solicitor for defendant. 

The foregoing is a true and correct statement in sub¬ 
stance of all the evidence offered on the hearing of the 
above-entitled cause on behalf of the parties plaintiffs and 
defendant as offered, given and received in open Court, 
and the same is accordingly approved as such to| become and 
be part of the record on the appeal in the sa^d cause, ac¬ 
cording to the provisions of the rule of Court in such case 
made and provided, this 23rd day of August, 1932. 

DANIEL W. O’DONOGHUE, 

Justice. 

| 

111 Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. Filed Oct. 

26, 1932. Henry W. Hodges, Clerkj 

Addition to Record per Stipulation of Counsel . 

In the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

No. —. | 

i 

Emma B. Dearborn and Brief English Systems, Inc., 

Appellants, 

vs. 

Thomas E. Robertson, as Commissioner of Patents, 

Appellee. 

Washington, D. C., October 26,1932. 

With reference to the attached exhibits, Plaintiffs’ Ex¬ 
hibits Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 and Defendant’s 
exhibits A, B, C, D, and E, it is hereby stipulated and 


i 
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agreed by and between counsel for the respective parties 
that all of said exhibits were regularly offered and re¬ 
ceived in evidence during the trial and that said exhibits 
shall be made a part of the Transcript of the Record and 
printed in the record as such. 

EDGAR M. KITCHIN, 

Solicitor and of Counsel for 

Plaintiffs-Appellants. 

T. A. HOSTETLER, 

Solicitor and of Counsel for 

Defendant-Appellee. 

112 Plaintiffs' Exhibit #1. 

In Equity No. 53195. 

Department; of Commerce, United States Patent Office. 
To all persons to whom these presents shall come, Greeting: 

This is to certify that the annexed is a true copy from 
the records of this office of Certain Papers, under Rule 
4915, in the matter of the Pending Application of Emma B. 
Dearborn, Filed January 19, 1925, Serial Number 3535, for 
Improvement in Art of Shorthand Writing. 

In testimony whereof 1 have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the Patent Office to be affixed, at the 
City of Washington, this seventh day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
two and of the Independence of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica the one hundred and fifty-sixth. 

[Seal Patent Office, United States of America.] 

THOMAS E. ROBERTSON, 

Commissioner of Patents. 

Attest: 

D. E. WILSON, 

Chief of Division. 

113 Application of Emma B. Dearvorn. Filed January 

19, 1925. Serial Number 3535. For Improvement 
in Art of Shorthand Writing. 

Petition. 

To the Commissioner of Patents: 

Your Petitioner, Emma B. Dearborn, a citizen of the 
United States, residing at #357 West 115th Street, New 
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York, New York (Post Office Address: #1 Madison Ave¬ 
nue, New York, New York), prays that Letters Patent may 
be granted to her for the improvement in system of ab¬ 
breviated writing set forth in the annexed specification; 
and she hereby appoints Newell & Spencer, Registration 
No. 11436, a firm consisting of Emerson R. Neivvell and H. 

George! M. Dowe 

and Chauncey M. Sincerbeaux, 247 Park 

Dorsey Spencer, of No. 2 Rector [Street,]* jNew York, 
Avenue, 

N. Y., her attorneys, with full power of substitution and 
revocation, to sign the drawings, to prosecute tjhis applica¬ 
tion, to make alterations and amendments therein, to re¬ 
ceive the patent, and to transact all business iij the Patent 
Office connected therewith. 

Sign first name in full and give middle initial!, if anv. 

EMMA B. DEARBORN. 


Revenue Stamp. 


Specification. 


To all whom it mav concern: 

* 

Be it known that I, Emma B. Dearborn, a citizen of the 

United States, residing at #357 West 115th Street, New 

York, New York, have invented a certain new and useful 

improvement in Art of Shorthand Writing of which the 

following is a clear, full and exact description. 

114 This invention relates to a system of abbreviated 

# * 

or rapid writing. 

The present system is designed particularly to enable 
matter to be taken down from ordinary dictation. The 
system is not limited to this use, however, bv(t it may be 
advantageously employed in writing in abbreviated form 
literary material produced by the writer. 

more accurately stenography! 

Per B. Ordinary shorthand, A and otherj systems in 
which the various syllable or word sounds are 
represented by arbitrary symbols, take a great deal of 
time and hard study to learn thoroughly, and require con¬ 
stant practice in order that dictation of averagfe speed may 
be taken down efficiently. This is largely due to the fact 


[•Words and figures enclosed in brackets erased in oopy.j] 
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that these systems require the use of arbitrary symbols 
with which the student has no familiarity before beginning 
the study of the svstem, and the learning of these symbols 
is comparable to the learning of a new language into which 
the speaker’s words must be translated. All such systems 
of which applicant has knowledge are highly complicated 
in character. Xot only do they involve the use of arbitrary 
signs or symbols new to the student, but the representation 
of different sounds, words, or symbols often is made by 
relatively slight variations in the formation, position or 
size of certain of these signs or symbols. In taking down 
dictation these must all be recalled instantly and written so 
accurately that they can be read and translated without 


hesitation or confusion. Such systems, therefore, are mas¬ 
tered with extreme difficulty, and the skill required to take 
fairly rapid dictation takes months and often a year or 
more of practice. 

115 Ordinary shorthand, and in fact any system in 
which the various syllable or word sounds are repre¬ 
sented by arbitrary symbols not found upon the keyboard 
of an ordinary typewriter, cannot be carried out upon an 
ordinary typewriter, but must be performed by hand or 
upon a special typewriting machine. Shorthand writing 
also lias the disadvantage that it ordinarily cannot be 
readily read by anyone other than the writer, and often 
not even bv the writer after a considerable time has 


elapsed since the writing of the matter. 

One of the principal objects of the present invention is 

to produce a new and improved system of abbreviated 

writing which requires only a small part of the time and 

study required in the ordinary shorthand system to master 

the system sufficiently to enable ordinary dictation to be 

taken and transcribed efficiently. 

* 

Other objects of the invention are to produce an im¬ 
proved system of abbreviated writing, by which matter 
written in accordance with the svstem mav be readilv de- 
ciphered not only by the writer but by anyone familiar 
with the svstem, and bv which material can be readilv writ- 
ten upon an ordinary typewriter or by hand. 

With these and other objects in view, the invention con¬ 
sists in a rapid writing system involving the novel and im¬ 
proved features hereinafter described and particularly 
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pointed out in the claims, the advantages of which will be 
readily understood and appreciated by those skilled in the 
art. 

In accordance with the present invention, a system of ab¬ 
breviated writing is produced in which are employed only 
the letters of the alphabet, the numbers and punctuation 
marks which appear upon the keyboard of an ordinary 
typewriter. Systems of abbreviated j writing in 
116 which the letters of the alphabet, number|s and punc¬ 
tuation marks are employed have heretofore been 
devised, but these systems have for the most part been 
memory codes and have not been reducible to ^ relatively 
few principles as is the present system. 

The invention will be clearlv understood from the fol- 
lowing detailed description of a system embodying the in¬ 
vention in its preferred form. 

The present system of abbreviated writing is j based upon 
the principles set forth below, example of ea(fh principle 
being given in connection with the statement Of the prin¬ 
ciple : 

1. A syllable or word is expressed by the letter or letters 
which are most suggestive of the sound of thej syllable or 
word. 

Example: be is written b 
could is written kd . 

2. Omit all silent letters. 

Ex.: know is written no . 

3. When C has the sound of K, write k. 

* i 

Ex.: could is written kd . 

4. Write t to express the word TO in infinitives only. 

Ex.: to do is written tdo 

to have is written tv 

Note: Before a noun, pronoun, or adjective,|write “to” 
to bed is written tobd 
to me is written tome 
to the is written tot . 

5. When AS is repeated in a phrase, omit the vowel. 

Ex.: as well as is written sis . 

6. Write w to express the sound of OW. 

Ex.: cow is written kw . 

7. Write c to express the sound of CH. 

Ex.: church is written cc . 

i 

| 

6—o824a 

| 

i 

| 

j 
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8. When Y has the sound of I, write i. 

Ex.: try is written tri . 

9. Write u to express the sound of EW. 

Ex.: few is written fu . 

10. Omit AND in such phrases as MORE AND MORE. 
Ex.: more and more is written raomo . 

11. Write a comma (,) to express the medial or final 
sound of IE. 

Ex.: anywhere is written n,wr 
anvhow is written n.liw . 

12. Write V to express final IXG and THING. 

Ex.: knowing is written nog 

anything is' written n,g . 

117 13. Write s to express initial SOME. 

Ex.: something is written sli 
somehow is written shw . 

14. Write v to express final EVER. 

Ex.: whenever is written wnv 

whoever is written liov . 

15. Write y to express the sound of 01. 

Ex.: tov is written tv 
* * 

joy is written jy . 

16. When R occurs before the sound of CH, J and V. it 

may safelv be omitted. 

* * 

Ex.: starch is written stac 
barge is written baj 
serve is written sv . 

17. Omit final T and D when they are slightly enunciated. 
Ex.: past is written pas 

passed is written pas . 

18. Begin the principal syllable of a word with a capital 
letter to indicate the terminations ER, DER, TER, THR, 
TTJR and TR. 

Ex.: rubber is written Rb 
matter is written Ma 
order is written Or 
other is written 0 . 

Note: The principal syllable is the first syllable of the 
root word. 


19. Use a livphen (-) to express the sound of medial or 
final AND, ANT, END, ENT, MEXT, TJXD and IXD. 

Ex.: band is written b- 


sent is written s- 
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raiment is written ra- 
sentiment is written s-- 

20. Write c/to express the sound of final ANCE, ENCE, 
INSE, and also ANCY, ENCY. 

Ex.: dance is written dc/ 
fence is written fc/ 
rinse is written rc/ 
fluency is written flue/ 
buoyancy is written bye/ . 

21. Write Z to express the sound of medial or final SH. 
Ex.: flash is written flZ 

mesh is written mZ 
dish is written dZ 
rush is written rZ 

22. Use u to express initial UN. 

Ex.: unlike is written ulk . 

23. Write p to express initial PR, PER, PJQR, PRE, 
PRO, and PAR. 

Ex.: pride is written pid 
perfect is written pfk 
purchase is written pcs 
pretend is written pt- 
provide is written pvi . 

24. Write y to express final ARY, ERY, ORY, URY. 

Ex.: momentary is written m-v 

118 finery is written fiy 

history is written hsty 
treasury is written trzy . 

25. Write f to express final FUL, FULLY, FER, FERE, 

FORE and FY. j 

Ex.: useful is written usf 
carefully is written caf 
infer is written nf 
interfere is written Nf 
therefore is written trf 
verify is written vf . 

26. Write 1 to express final LY, ILY, LEY. | 

Ex.: nearly is written nel 

family is written fml 
valley is written vl . 

27. Write p to express final PLE. 

Ex.: cripple is written krp 

triple is written trp . 
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28. Write b to express final BLE, ABLE, ABLY, IBLE, 
IBLY. 

Ex.: noble is written nob 
eatable is written etb 
notably is written notb 
forcible is written frsb 
sensibly is written sc/b . 

29. Write L to express initial LETER. 

Ex.: letterhead is written Llid. 

30. A mark of punctuation repeated at the end of a sen¬ 
tence indicates a new paragraph. 

31. Write n to express initial EX, IX. 

Ex.: enlarge is written nlj 

inform is written nfm. 

32. Omit the vowel in the svllables BE, BI, DE, Di, RE, 
DIS, MIS, RI, and DES. 

Ex.: besides is written bsi 
bi-metal is written bmtl 
delight is written dli 
divide is written dvi 
remove is written rmv 
disappear is written dsap 
mistake is written mstk . 

33. Write s/j to express SELF or SELVES. 

Ex.: herself is written hs/ 

myself is written mis/ 
vourself is written us/ 
selfish is written s/Z . 

Note: SELF and SELVES is distinguished by the initial 
syllable, with the exception of YOURSELF and YOUR¬ 
SELVES, in the latter case write YOURSELVES as uss/ . 

34. Write 1/ to express LESS. 

Ex.: useless is written usl/ 

selfless is written s/1/ 

119 Ex.: colorless is written klrl/ 
lawless is written lal/ . 

35. Write z/ to express the sound of ZURE. 

Ex.: seizure is written sz/ 

leisure is written lz/ . 

36. Write Ms to express initial MASTER, MASTI. 

Ex.: masterful is written Msf 

masticate is written Mska . 
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37. Write N to express intial ENTER, INTER, INTRI, 
INTRO and also INTEL. 

Ex.: entertain is written Ntn 
interrupt is written Np 
intricate is written Nka 
introduce is written Ndu 
intelligent is written Nj . 

38. Write z to express the sound of IZE. 

Ex.: prize is written pz 

size is written sz . 

39. Write d/ to express final HOOD and WARD. 

Ex.: livelihood is written lvld/ 

backward is written bakd/ . 

40. Write g/ to express initial or final AGE; 

Ex.: age-old is written g/ol 

storage is written stog/ . 

41. Write s to express initial SUB, SER, SUR, and also 
medial SER. 

Ex.: subside is written ssi 

serviceable is written svsb 

survev is written sva 
* 

ascertain is written astn . 

42. When El has the sound of A, write a. 

Ex.: weigh is written wa 

reign is written ran 
feign is written fan . 

43. Write k to express initial or medial COG,|COL, COM, 
CON, COR, COUN, CUM. 

Ex.: cognize is written knz 
collect is written klk 
comment is written k- 
connect is written knk 
corner is written knr 
counsel is written ksl 
cumber is written kbr . 

44. Write ak to express initial ACCOM, ACCOR, AC- 

COUN, ACCUM. | 

Ex.: accommodate is written akda 
according is written akdg 
accountable is written aktb 
accumulate is written aku . 

45. Write x to express the sound of EX and AX. 

Ex.: exact is written xak 
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excel is written xl 
accept is written xep 
exist is written xs . 

120 46. Write po to express initial and final POSE. 

Ex.: compose is written kpo 
dispose is written dspo 
repose is written rpo . 

47. Write n/ to express final NESS. 

Ex.: bigness is written bgn/ 

fairness is written fan/ . 

48. Write af to express initial and final AFTER. 

Ex.: afterthought is written aftht 

thereafter is written traf . 

49. Write j to express final TIOX, ATIOX, ETION, 
ICIAN, OTION, USION, and SION. 

Ex.: action is written akj 
relation is written rlj 
Venetian is written vnj 
physician is written fsj 
motion is written mj 
fusion is written fj . 

50. Write Ds to express initial DESTR, DISTA, DISTR, 
DISTUR. 

Ex.: destruction is written Dskj 
distant is written re¬ 
distribution is written Dsbj 
disturb is written Dsb . 


51. Write Ns to express IXSTA, IXSTE, INSTI, 1XSTR. 

Ex.: instant is written Xs- 
instep is written Xsp 
instil is written Xsl 
instruct is written Xsk . 


52. Write T to express initial TRAXS. 

Ex.: transpire is written Tpi 

transportation is written Tptj . 

53. Write j/ to express final CIEXCE, C1EXT, SIEXT, 

TIENCE, TiENT. 

Ex.: omniscience is written oninj/ 
ancient is written anj/ 
transient is written Tj/ 
patience is written pj/ . 
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54. Write x to express the sound of final CIAL, ACIAL, 

SUAL, TIAL, ATIAL, US, OUS, EOUS, IUS, IOUS, 
CIOUS, TIOUS. j 

Ex.: crucial is written krux 
racial is written rx 
visual is written vx 
martial is written mrx 
palatial is written plx 
genus is written genx 
hazardous is written Hzdx 
gorgeous is written grgx 
gracious is written grax 
radius is written radx 
odious is written odx 
ambitious is written mbx . j 

55. Write m to express initial EM, IM, UM. 

Ex.: empire is written mpi 
121 Ex.: impartial is written mpx 

umpire is written mpi . 

5G. Write K to express final A CLP], ICAL,j ICLE. 

p]x.: tabernacle is written tabnK 
musical is written musK 
particle is written ptK . 

57. Write C to express initial CIRC, CIRCUf, CIRCUM. 

Plx.: circular is written Clr 

circulate is written Cla 
circumvent is written Cv- . 

58. Write rk to express initial RECOG, RECOL, RECOM, 

RECON, RECOIL | 

Ex.: recognize is written rknz 
recollect is written rklk 
recommend is written rk- j 

reconcile is written rksl . j 

59. To make a correction or addition, use jtwo shilling 
marks ( 7 ) before and after the exact revision!. 

60. Write A to express initial AGGRA, A(jrRE, AGRI. 

Plx.: aggravate is written Ava 

aggregation is written Agj 
agriculture is written Akl . 

61. Write v to express final IVE, TIVE, ITIVP1. 

Ex.: responsive is written rspcv 

figurative is written figv j 

fugitive is written fugv . 
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62. Write G to express final EGRAPH, IGRAPH, 
OGRAPH. 

Ex.: telegraph is written tlG 

telegraphic is written tlGk 
telegrapher is written tlGr 
photograph is written ftG . 

63. Write a semicolon (;) to indicate final ITY, and ATE. 
Ex.: ability is written ab; 

nobilitv is written nb; 
oddity is written od; 
finalitv is written fil; 
docility is written dsl; 
frivolity is written frvl; 
credulity is written krdl; 
inanitv is written nn; 
serenitv is written sn; 
divinity is written dvn; 
raritv is written rar: 

7 

temerity is written tmr; 

seniority is written snr; 

security is written skr; 

tenacity is written tns; 

complicity is written kpls; 

animosity is written ams; 

cavity is written kv; 

longevity is written lgv: 

nativity is written ntv; 

« * 

laxitv is written lx; 

* 

deviate is written dv; 
obviate is written obv; 

122 64. Write Ks to express initial COXSTRA, COX- 

STRI, CONSTRU. 

Ex.: constrain is written Ksn 
constrict is written Ksk 


construction is written Kskj . 

65. Write u; to express final PLATE. 

Ex.: speculate is written spku ; 

formulate is written fmu; . 

66. Write Mg to express initial MAGNA, 
MAGXI. 

Ex.: magnanimous is written Mgn 
magneto is written Mgto 
magnify is written Mgf . 
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67. Write P to express initial PARA. 1 

Ex.: paradise is written Pdi 

paramount is written Pmw- . 

68. Write In/ to express final LESSNESS. | 

Ex. .* hopelessness is written hopln/ . 

69. Write S to express final ASTIC, ESTlC, ISTIC, 

OSTIC, USTIC. | 

Ex.: plastic is written plS 

domestic is written dmS 
artistic is written arts 
acrostic is written akrS 
caustic is written kS 
rustic is written rS . 

70. Write El to express initial ELECTRI, ELECTRO. 
Ex.: electric is written Elk 

electrocute is written Elku . 

71. Write H to express initial HYDRA, HYDRO. 

Ex.: hvdraulic is written Hlk 

hydrophobia is written Hfob . 

72. Write A1 to express initial ALTER. 

Ex.: alternative is written Alnv 

alternate is written Aina . 

73. Write Ml to express initial MULTI. 

Ex.: multigraph is written MIG 

multitude is written Mltu . 

74. Write Me to express initial and fins 
METRI. 

Ex.: kilometer is written kloMe 
metric is written Mek . 

7o. Write Sp to express initial SUPER, SUT 
Ex.: superfluous is written Spflx 
supreme is written Spm . 

76. Write nc to express initial ICLE, IXCLI, 

Ex.: inclement is written nc- 

inclillation is written ncnj 
include is written ncd . 

77. Write pu to express final PUTE. 

Ex.: impute is written mpu 

compute is written kpu . 

123 78. Write f/ to express final E1CATI0X. 

Ex.: classification is written klsf/ 

79. Write a- to express initial AXTA, AXTIp, AXTI. 
Ex.: antagonize is written a-gnz 

i 
! 


I .METER, 


Ire. 


IXCLU 


I 


I 
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antediluvian is written a-dlvn 
antipathy is written a-pt . 

80. Write III to express initial ULTE, TJLTI. 

Ex.: ulterior is written Ulr 

ultimo is written TJ1 . 

81. Write X to express initial EXTRA, EXTRE. 

Ex.: extradite is written Xdt 

extreme is written Xm . 

82. Write R to express initial RETRE, RETRI, RETRO. 
Ex.: retrieve is written Rv 

retribution is written Rbj 
retrograde is written Rgra . 

83. Write SS to express initial SUSPE, SUSPI, SUS- 
CEP. 


Ex.: suspect is written SSk 
suspicion is written SSj 
susceptible is written SSb . 

84. Write dc to express initial DECLA, DECLE, DECLT. 
Ex.: declaim is written dcm 

declension is written dcnj 
decline is written den . 

85. Write rc to express initial RECLA, RECLI, RECLU. 
p]x.: reclamation is written remj 

recline is written ren 
recluse is written res . 

86. Write P^i to express initial PATER, PATRI, 
PATRO, and PATRA. 

p]x.: paternal is written Paul 
patriotic is written PaT 
patronize is written Panz . 

87. Write X to express final ANTIC, ENTIC. 

Ex.: frantic is written frX 

authentic is written otX . 

88. Write T to express final ATIC, ETIC, ITIC, OTIC. 
Ex.: dogmatic is written dgmT 

cosmetic is written ksmT 


politic is written plT 
chaotic is written kaT . 

89. Write f to express initial FOR, FER, FORE, FUR. 

Ex.: forbid is written fbd 
forefront is written ffr- 
furnish is written fnZ . 
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124 90. Write fn/ to express final FULLNESS. 

Ex.: thoughtfulness is written thtfn/ . 

91. Write K to express initial CONTRA, CONtRI, CON- 
TRO, COUNTER. 

Ex.: contravene is written Kvn 
contribute is 'written Kbu 
controversy is written Kvs 
counteract is written Kak . 

92. Write Rs to express initial RESTRA, RESTRT. 

Ex.: restrain is written Rsn 

i 

restrict is written Rsk . 

93. Write i- to express initial INDE, INDI, INjDO, INDU. 

Ex.: indecision is written i-sj 

indirect is written i-rk 
Indo-China is written i-cna . 

94. Write a to express the sound of AW. 

Ex.: saw is written sa 

law is written la . ! 

95. Write only so much of a word as is necessary to sug¬ 
gest the word. ! 

The ordinary marks of punctuation, except those used as 
indicated in the above rules, may be used in wjriting mat¬ 
ter in abbreviated form. The figures are preferably used to 
express all numbers except the numeral 1, which is ex¬ 
pressed in accordance with the first principle “jwn”. Also 
standard abbreviations may be used whenever possible and 
desirable. | 

Certain of the above rules are merely a specific appli¬ 
cation of rule 1 to certain words or syllables. (These rules 
are to be read in terms of the sound of the (syllables or 
words indicated as represented by letters orj characters, 
since it is impracticable to state all of the woij-ds or sylla¬ 
bles represented in every instance. Also where the sound 
of a syllable or word is very close to the sound Of one of the 
syllables or words indicated in the rule, it may be repre¬ 
sented by the same character or characters. 

125 The terms “initial” and “final” employed in the 
rules in referrring to certain syllables!or combina¬ 
tions of syllables each are intended to include instances 
where the syllable or syllables referred to constitute a whole 
word. That is, if the syllable or syllables referred to con¬ 
stitute a whole word, the said syllable or syllables will be 
“initial” or “final” within the meaning of the rule. 


! 
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The following is a chart of the greater part of the rules 
or principles upon which the present system of abbreviated 
writing is based. In this chart the letters, or the combina¬ 
tions of letter or letters and punctuation mark, represent¬ 
ing various syllables or words, are placed in the first col¬ 
umn, and in the second column are placed the words repre¬ 
sented by the characters in column 1. In column 3 are 
placed the numbers of the principles on which the repre¬ 
sentations of the words in column 2 are based. In column 
4 are placed the prefixal forms respectively represented by 
the characters in column 1, and in column 5 are indicated 
the principles on which the representations of the prefixal 
forms in column 4 are based. In a corresponding manner, 
in column 6 are placed the suffixal forms represented by 
the characters in column 1, and in column 7 are indicated 
the principles upon which J:he representations of the suffixal 
forms in column 6 are based. In column 3 are indicated 
the principles upon which the representations of the words 
in column 2 are based. 

(Here follows chart of principles for the Brief English 
System of Speed Writing, side folios 126, 127, 128, 129, 
and 130.) 

131 Below are written a series of paragraphs illustrat¬ 
ing the present system. The paragraphs designated 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, and L contain matter typed 
in the usual unabbreviated form. The paragraphs desig¬ 
nated A', B', O', D', E', F', G', H', I', J', K', L' illustrate 
the matter contained respectively in paragraphs A to L, 
inclusive, typed in abbreviated form in accordance with 
the present system. In paragraphs A to L, inclusive, 
above each word, syllable or group of syllables are 
placed the respective numbers of the principles which 
are followed in writing the word, syllable or group of syl¬ 
lables in abbreviated form in following the svstem. In in- 
stances where the syllable or word is not abbreviated but 
is written out in full, no principle, of course, applies and 
no number appears above the syllable or word. 

In paragraphs A to L, inclusive, the connection of certain 
words in phrases is indicated by dashes between the con¬ 
nected words, and the phrases in the abbreviated writing 
are indicated by spaces between the phrases. This group¬ 
ing of the words in phrases is not arbitrary, but may be 
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CHART OF PRINCIPLES j 

i 

| 

for the 

_ 3RISF ENGLISH SYSTEM OF SPEED WRITING*! _ 

Prefixal Suffixal 

Letter : Wordsign : Prin : Forms Prin :j Forms : 


a 

: a,an,and 

: 1 : 


• • 

* * ! 

• 

• 

ah 

: able 

: 1 




af 

: after 

: 43 : 

after 

: ' 48 : 

after : 

ak 

L act 

: 3 - 17 : 

accom 

accor 

accoua 

accum 

: 44 



i! 


I 

? 

I 


t. 




I! 


P 

fi 



a- 

• 

• 

anti 

• 

• 

79 

• 

• 

anta-e-i : 

.79 

• 

• 

• 

• 

A 

• 

• 

agree 

• 

• 

60 

• 

• 

aggra-e-i : 

60 

• 

« 

5 

« 

A1 

• 

• 

• 

alter 

• 

• 

72 

• 

w 

alter : 

72 

• 

• 


b 

• 

• 

be, by 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

be, bi : 

52 

• 

• 

able,ably 


• 

but, been 







Die, ible 
jibly 

b; 

• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

ability : 
ibility 
jobility 

B 

• 

• 

better 

• 

• 

18 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

i 

• 

• 

c/ 

• 

• 

once 

• 

• 

20 

• 

• 

• 

• 


! 

:ance,ence 


Inse,ancy 

ency 


c 

• 

• 

• 

• 

: circ,circu; 
circum 

57 

. i 
• 

j 


d 

: would 
day 

dollar 

: 1 

: de, di : 

32 

i 

* 

• 


ds 

• 

w 

• 

• 

: dis, des : 

32 



dc 

• 

• 

• 

• 

:decla-e-i : 

84 

. 

• 


d; 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• • 


• 

• 

dity 

d/* 

• 

« 

« 

• • 

• • 


• 

• 

hood,ward 

D 

: deter 

: 18 

; detr,deter: 

18 

♦ 

• 



detri 


s\ 



i 

i 

i 


Prin 


48 


28 

63 


20 


63 

•39 


126 















PrefisC. Sufflial 


Letter 

: Wordsign : 

Prin 

: Forma : 

Prin 

: Forms : 

Prin 

Ds 

• • 

• • 


: di8ta : 

distl 
distur 
distri 

50 

• • 

• • 

• 

e 

: be : 

1 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 


e- 

: end : 

19 

: end,ent : 
und,and 
ant,ind 
ment 

19 

• • 

9 9 


z • 

: either : 

18 

• • 

• 9 


9 9 

9 9 

i 

Z1 

• • 

• • 


: electri : 
electro 

70 

9 9 

9 9 


f 

: for : 

•» 

1 

: fer,fore : 
fur 

89 

:ful,fully : 
fer,fere 
fore, fy 

25 

f/ 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 


jfication : 

78 

fn/ 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 


:fullness : 

90 

g 

: go, good : 

1 

9 • 

• • 


ring, thing: 

12 

s/ 

• • 

• • 


: age : 

40 

: age 

: 40 

i 

G 

• • 

• • 


* 

• • 

• • 


: egraph 
igraph 
ograph 

: 62 

i 

l 

» 

• 

1 

t 

h 

: had, her : 

1 

• • 

• • 


• 

• 

i 

i 

H 

• • 


: hyara-o : 

71 

• 

• 

• 

i 

: I : 

1 

• • 

• • 


• 

• 

• 

• 

i- 

• • 

• • 


: inde-i-u : 
indo 

95 

• 

• 

• 

• 

d 

• • 

• •• 


• • 

• • 


: tion,ation 
etion 
ician 
otion 
usion^ 

: 49 

i 

j 

i/ 

• • 

• • 


9 9 

9 • 


: tieace 
tient 
cience 
cient 
sient 

: S3 i 

K 

: car*, come : 
came 

3 

: cog,col : 

com,con 
cor,coun 
cum 

43 

• 

• 

| 

: 

1 

| 

K : counter :3 - IS: contra-i-o: 

Tu, 5ST- oounter 

^ KS~>y^-*L'0 £. 

91 

: ical 
icle 
acle 

: 56 

i 
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Prefixal 


Letter 

Ks 


i l/ 

in/ 


Word sign 
consider 


all,well, 
will 


: Prln : Forms : Prin 

: 3 - 18: conetra-i-: 64 
u 


Suffixal 


less 


:ty,ily,ley: 26 

sility,ility 63 
^lity,ulity 


less 

lessness 




l 

1 

: letter 

• 

m 

18 

: letter 

9 

• 

29 

. ! 

• i 

i 

• 

• 

8 

m 

: am, him 

9 

• 

1 

: em,im,um 

• 

• 

53 

: 



many 








me 

• 

• 

• 

• 


: mis 

• 

• 

32 

: 

• 

♦ 

lie 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 


: meter. 

• 

• 

74 

i 

:j meter 

• 

• 





metri 



metri 


Mg 

• 

• 

• 

• 


: magna-i-e 

• 

• 

66 

i 

e 

• 

ia 

• 

• 

• 

• 


: multi 

/ 

• 

• 

73 

* ! 

• I 

i 


Us 

: master 

• 

* 

18 

: masti 

9 

• 

36 

• ! 

• 

e 

• 





master 



i 


n 

: in,not, 

• 

• 

1 

: in, en 

• 

• 

31 

• j 

• 

• 

• 

kj 

than 








is n; 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

♦ 

• 


: !anity 

• 

• 

ji 







enity 


SI 

i 







inity 


II 

| 

: any 

• 

• 

11 

• 

• 

• 

• 


: ie 

i 

• 

• 

n/ 

J 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 


i • 

: 1 ness 

i 

e 

# 

1 

i nc 

f 

w 

• 

• 

• 


: incle-i-u 

• 

• 

76 

1 

■ J j 

• 

• 

N 

: enter 

• 

• 

18 

: enter 

• 

• 

37 

: antic 

• 

• 

i 

1 




inter 



entic 


| 




intro 





s 

ii 




intri 





!! 

3 




in tel 





II 

Ns 

• 

• 

• 

• 


: insta 

• 

• 

51 

. i 
• ; 

• 

• 

'l 




inste 



i 

i 






insti 



i 

i 


1 

‘l 

a 




instr 



i 


1 

0 

1! 

: on 

• 

♦ 

1 

• 

• 

9 

9 


i 

. i 

• i 


! 0 
* 

: other 

• 

• 

18 

« 

« 

9 

9 


1 

# 

* 1 
• j 


!! p 

: up, put 

• 

• 

1 

: per,pur 

• 

• 

23 

: pie 

i 

1! 

A 




pre-pro 



i 






par,pr 





pu 

♦ 

• 

• 

• 


• 

9 

• 

t 


: pute 

j 


.« .77 
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Prefixal 


Suffix$l 


: self 
selves 


: supper 
: it,the,to 


Letter 

• 

• 

Wordsign 

• 

• 

Prin 

• 

• 

Forms : 

Prin 

• 

• 

Forms 

• 

• 

Prin 

po 

• 

• 

pose 

• 

• 

46 

• 

• 



• 

• 

pose 

• 

• 

46 

P 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 

para : 

67 

« 

• 


• 

• 


Pa 

• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 

pater, 












patra-i-o: 


• 

• 


• 

• 


Q 

• 

• 

qui clc 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 






question 










r 

• 

• 

are, our 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

re, ri : 

32 

• 

• 



i 



hour 










tt 

• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 

recog, : 

58 

• 

• 


• 



you,your 


recol 

recoin 

recon 

recor 


reela-i-u: 


retre-i-o: 

retur 


rep.tra-i : 


: in, his : 1 


some 

sub,ser, 
sur 


self 


: suspe-i 
suscep 


: 75 : super 

supre 


1 - 4: to 

: trans 


: 1 : un 

unde-i 


: arity 
erity 
ority 
urity 


: self 
selves 


: asity 
icity 
osity 


: astic 
estic 
ostic 
ustlc 
istic 


: atic 
etic 
itic 


: 53 
: 63 


: 69 


otic-- 
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• 

Wordsign 

: Priii 

• 

• 

Forms 

• 

• 

Prin 

• 

• 

Fojrms 

• 

• 

Prin 

uk 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

uncol 

• 

• 

22-43 

: 


• 

• 







uncom 
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uncor 







u; 
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• 


• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 

ulate 

• 
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65 

U1 

• 

• 

ultimo 

: 80 

• 

• 

ulte-i 

• 

• 

80 

• 

• 


• 

• 


V 

• 

• 

have, of 

: 1 

• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

• 

ever r 

• 

• 

14 










ive,tive 


61 










itiv$ 



▼; 

• 

• 


• 

♦ 

• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

♦ 

avity. 

• 

• 

63 










evity 












ivity 

1 

i 



V 

• 

• 

we, with 

: 1 

• 

• 

with 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

i 

| 

• 

• 




were 










z 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

ex,ax,ac 

• 

• 

45 

• 

• 

cious, 

• 

• 

54 


tiou^, 
us'i qua; 
eous, 

. ius »! 

ious 

cial ,i 

acial 

e'aal ; 

tial 

atial 


X 

: extra 

• 

• 

81 

; extra-e : 

81 : 

1 

i 

i 

• 

• 


y 

: why 

• 

• 

‘ 1 

• * 

• 9 

• 

• 

j 
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• 

0 
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z 
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• 

• 

1 

0 0 

9 • 

• 

e • 

ize 

€ 

0 

38 

*/ 

• 

• 

• 
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• • 

9 

m 
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0 

35 

Z 

t she 
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21 
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• • 
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T. E. ROBERTSON, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

done according to the idea of the operator in sbch a man¬ 
ner as to give the greatest assistance in producing the ab¬ 
breviated writing and in reading the same. 

Paragraph A: 

2 1 1 28 4 2 4 7 1 

I 

You will be able to-read to-me much that-I 
6 2-17 12 19 1 6-14 

now write. There-mav-be a-few words, however, 

12 12 4 1-11 2 18 

that-vou-will need to-studv. If-vou-will trv 
4 2 1-5 3-11 * 94-12* 2 2" j 

to-read, as-well-as copv, everything vou-see 
11-1 11 1-16-2 4 1*2 1-16-2 I 

anywhere, it-will-serve to-give-you a-large 
‘l 1 15 1 1 1* 18 ^1 

amount of jov. Do-not-think-it a-matter-of 
19-94-19 1* 2 1 1-10-94 

sentiment that-I-say this over-and-over, 

1-10-94 * ! 

again-and-again. 

132 Paragraph A': j 

i 

! 

ulb ab tred tome me tai 

nwri. Trmab afu wds hwv 

taul ned tstd,.iful tri j 

tred sis kp, evg use 

u. wr tlsv tgiu alj 

amtv iv. dontkt aMav 

s—taisa th ovov 

O’fl cr 

Paragraph B: 


1 2 2 1 17 20 1 1 

Wlien-T saw-vou at-the-last dance, I-gave-an 
18 1 18 19 1 19 

order that-no-other band be-sent to-us. 

1 19 1 7 23-2 1 1 1-18-94-12 j 

Our-band takes-such pride in-their glittering 
1-2-19 1 1 1 23-17-3 15-20 1 1 

i 

raiment and-in-the perfect buoyancy of-their 
1 1 11 1 1 21 4 2 1 

step, that-there-is- always-a rush to-see-them. 
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1 1 28 1 22 1 11 12 1 
This-is notable and-unlike anything known 
1 94 25 1 1 24 1 1 23 19 

heretofore in history. We-do-not pretend 
1 1 1 1 i 23-1-7 1 2 23 27 

that-the men have to-purchase their-own purple 
1 24 1 1 26 1 1 1 1 1-94 20-94-28 
finery, for-nearlv all-of-it-is verv sensiblv 
23-17-94 1 6-17 1 19 11* 

provided for-tliem out-of-the funds of-the 
1 24 30 

treasury. 

Paragraph B': 

wni sau attlas dc/ igaa 
Or tanoO b-bs- tous. 
rb- tksc pid ntr Clg 
ra- ant pfk bye/ vtr 
stp tatrs Iwa rZ tsetm. 
ths notb aylk n,g no. 
lietf n hsty. wdon pt- 
tat mn v tpcs tron pp 
fiv fuel lvts v se/b 
pvi ftm owvt f-s vt 
trzy.. 

133 Paragraph C: 

1 1 17-94 1 29 2 4 31 1 2 

I-am-writing this-letter-to-you to-inform-vou 
1 1 17 32 1 1 * 12 1 1 * 19 

that-we-must remove everything that-will-tend 
4 32 17 1 37 17 1 1 27 23-21 

to-divide-the interest of-the-people. Xo-selfish 
32 1 32 1 1 33 1 1 1 6 17 

mistakes between ourselves can-be-allowed 
4 1-3 1 32 17 4 32 1 

to-cause their delight to-disappear even 
1 1 19 

for-a-moment. 

Paragraph C': 

imri thLtou tnfmu 
tawms rmv evg talt- 


T. E. ROBERTSON, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

7 

i 

tdvit N s vtpp. nos/Z 
mstks btw rs/ kbalw 
Iks tr dli tdsap vn 
fam-. 

i 

Paragraph D: 

1 21 2 4 25 1 1 26 1 

I-do-not wish vou to-infer tliat-tlie family-is 
1 20 28 1 28 1 2 2 94 

insensible to-the-noble work you-are-doing 
1 1 1 35 1 1 * 38 1 1 1 1 

in-your leisure time. We-realize that-it-would-b<> 

2 34 4 37 1-17 1 37 1-94 1 2 2, 

useless to-interrupt-tlie intelligent course you-are 
23 94 1 1 1 1 3-1 40 1 2 1 

pursuing, and-we-liave-the courage and-are-not 
2 39 1 1-94 1 48 1 17 1 25! 

backward in-saving, that-after we-made-a careful 
41 1 1 1 41 1 1 42 1 36 26 

survey of-your-service, and-weighed-the masterly! 

44 * 1* 1 17 45 1 19 1 1 37 3-17 

account of-your-most excellent and-not intricate 
11 l‘ 2 32 46 4 45 17 1 44 12 26j 

system, we-are-disposed to-accept-it accordingly. 

Paragraph D': 

idon wZ u tnf tat fmls 
nsc/b tot nob wk urdo 
nu lz/ ti. wrlz tatdb 
usl/ tXpt Nj krs ur 

134 I 

psu awvt wrg/ arn 
bakd/ nsa taaf wmaa caf 
sva vusvs awadt Msl 
akt vumos xl- an Nka 
sstm wrdspo t xept akdgl. 

Paragraph E: 

1 1 47 1 2 1 12-11 2 11 

In-fairness to-you and-that-your-work mav-not-be 
50 17 1 48 1 1 18 1 49 

disturbed thereafter, we-shall offer-a-motion 
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4 31 1-17 1 1 94-49 1 16 1 1 3-1 1-17 

to-instruet-our phvsician and counsel to-collect 
1 43 ,19 *1 1 45 17-94 1 

without-comment all-the existing papers that 
1 11 1 94 49 1 11 2 ' 43 1 1 

bear-anv relation, or-in-any-way connected witli-the 
55 23 54 3 49 1 1 55 1 * 

impartial action of-the empire. 

Paragraph E': 
nfan/ tou atauwk manb 
Dsb traf wsh Ofamj 
tXskr fsj a ksl tklk 
wowkm- It xs Paps ta 
ban, rlj ornn, wa knk wt 
mpx akj vt mpi. 

Paragraph F: 

1 1 52 1-2 1 1 1 53 1 

If-it-should transpire that-the patient and 

1 54 45 1-17 20 1 1 1 56 23 1 1 1 

gracious acceptance of-our musical program did-not 

2 1 51 19 1-94 1 1 1 1-18 56 

meet-with instant favor within-the Tabernacle, 

1 1 58 38 1 49 1 1 43 19 

we-should recognize their-position, and-recommend 
1 1 12 1 1 4 60 17 1 1 11 2 

that-nothing be-done to-aggravate-it in-any-wav. 

135 

59 1 1 58 38 1 49 111 

Go back to “recognize their position’’, and insert 

1 1 6-17 1 56 1 54 79 1 11 

4 4 and-without a-particle of-racial antipathv, 

1 1 1 43 19 1 12 1 l‘ 4 60 

we-should recommend that-nothing be-done to-aggra- 

17-2 1 1 11 2 

vate-it in-anv-wav.” 

•> % 

Paragraph F': 

iftsd Tpi tat pj/ a 

grx xepc/ vr musK pgrm ddn 

metw Xs-fav wnt TbnK 
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wsd rknz trpoj arkm- 
tang bdn tAvat nn, wa. 

//gbak trknz trpoj ansrt 
awow aptK vrx a-pt, 
wsd rkm-tang bdn tAvat 
nn, wa.// 

Paragraph G: 

4 11 1 94 61 211 1 I 

To-speak in-a figurative wav, it-is-a whale 
1 4 1 65 64* 17 1 62 [ 

of-a-job to formulate or construct a photograph 
1 1 1 1 62 1 63 4 1 65 

that-will-give-a telegrapher the-abilitv to-specg- 
1 1 2 69 1 1 94 66 94 

late on-the artistic and-altogetlier magnificent 
1 63 1 1 23 1 49 ' | 

quality of the production. 

Paragraph G': 

tspe na figv wa tsa wal 

vajob tfmu; or Ksk aftG | 

talgia tlGr tab; tspku; 
ot rtS altog Mgf 
ql; vt pdkj. 

i 

136 Paragraph H: 

1 1 1 67 6 1 1 94 1 3-69 j 

It-is-of paramount importance that-no caustic 
1 1 1 1 4 50 1 69 19 ' 1 

I 

remarks be made to-disturb t lie-plastic mind^ of 
2 1 25 1 1 47 1 1 1 63 

vouth. Therefore-in meekness and serenitv, 
i 6 11 3 1 63 1 1 63 1 63 ‘l 

without-anv cupiditv, frivolity, or laxitv, but I 
1 1 9463 1 l" 1 63 1 1-17 1 

with tenaeitv and security, we-must strive 
4 70-94-25 "l 1 17 ‘ 1 1 81 | 

to-electrifv the multitude by-our extreme and| 

75 ‘ 1 90 

supreme carefulness. 

7—5824a 
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Paragraph IP: 

tsv Pmw mp tano kS 
rmrks bma tDsb tplS mi-s v 
uth. trfn mekn/ a srn; 
wown, kpcl; frvl; or lx; b 
w tns; a skr; wins strv 
tElf t Mltu br Xm a 
Spm cafn/. 

Paragraph I: 

1 1 80 1 61 11 18 

We-have-no ultorior motive in-this-matter, 

1 117,11 111 76 4 72 

but-we-must admit that-we-are-not inclined to-alter 
1 3 78 1 18 4 1 1 88 28 

the classification in-order to-make-it susceptible 
1 86 40 1 1 1-2 1 1 4 1 1 88 

of patronage tp-those who-would-like to-be politic. 

Paragraph P: 

wvno Ulr mov ntliMa 
bwms admt tawrn ncn tAl 
t klasf/ nOr tmkt SSb 
v Pang/ totos hodlk tb plT. 

137 Pa rag raph J: 

1 1 79 11 4 1 74 3 1 1 1 1 

We-have-no antipathy to-tlie Metric system, and-we 
84 4 1 1 1* 11 91 1 11* 1 1 

decline to-indulge in-anv controversy regarding-it. 

1 1 88 * 1 27* 1 1 22 * 1 12 4 92 

Those dogmatic, people, who-are-umvilling to-restrain 
1 35 1 26 89 21 11 1-94-20 l 1 

themselves, rarely furnish any evidence that-is 
58 38 1 * 87 

recognized as authentic. 

Paragraph J': 

wvno a-pt, tot Mek sstm aw 
den tndl.i nil, Kvs, regt. 
tos dgmT pp horn wig tRsn 
tins/ ral fnZ n, evdc f tas 
rknz as otX. 
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I 

Paragraph K: | 

1 6 1 56 1 93 1 49 1 1 | 

Without-a particle of indecision, or-a single 
82 1-17 1 1 1 6 43 77 1 91! 

retrograde step, we-can-now compute and couriter- 
3-17 1 2 1-3-17 1 71 1-3 23 1 1 1 1| 

act the-effect-of hvdraulic pressure within-the! 

57 1 20 1 1-11 1 32 

circumference of-any-given area. j 

Paragraph K ! 

wo wo ptK v i-sj ora sngl j 

Rgra stp wknw kpu a Kak j 

tfekv Hlk psu wnt j 

Cf/ vn, gi ara. j 

i 

138 Paragraph L: j 

1 1 1 23 46 4 85 1 1-17 1-11 jl 

It-is-our purpose to-reclaim that-vast army of 
1 111 94 62 1 1 l, 1 1 1 

“near-failures” in stenography, and-make-them into 
1 1 11 1 46 61 1-94 1 1 l| 

an army of positiye successes, all-through-thle 
1-11 1 1-18-1 1 1 1 1 19 

studv-of-a natural system of shorthand. 

j 

Paragraph L': 

tsr ppo trcm tavas rm, v 
ne falus nstnG, amktm nt 
arm, v poy sues ltrut 

std, va Nal sstm v shh-. j 

The above system employs simply the letters of the 
ap/habet and the ordinary punctuation marks] with which 
everyone knowing how to read and write j English is 
familiar. The letters are used phonetically in a manner 
suggested by the sound of the respective syllables, and the 
punctuation marks are used in a comparatively simple 
manner in connection with certain letters to indicate cer¬ 
tain sounds or syllables. The system is reduejed to a com¬ 
paratively small number of simple principles, j the learning 
of which requires little time and study as compared with 
the ordinary shorthand systems or memory codes, in which 
the letters of the alphabet, figures or punctuation marks 
are employed. 
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It is to bo noted that in each instance in the present sys¬ 
tem, the sound of a syllable suggests the letter or letters 
used in representing the same, and that the letters em¬ 
ployed in representing words or syllables suggest the 
words or syllables which they represent. Thus in 

139 taking dictation and in transcribing the same, the 
work is performed easily and naturally, the appli¬ 
cation of the system requiring a minimum burden upon 
the memory of the operator. 

The present system which employs simply the letters 

and other characters appearing on the keyboard of an 

ordinary typewriter, can be carried out upon any ordinary 

typewriting machine or it may be followed in writing by 

hand. This system enables matter to be taken down bv 

• 1 * 

hand as rapidly as ordinary shorthand notes can be taken, 
and also dictated matter can be taken directly upon a type¬ 
writer at a comparatively high speed. Material written 
in accordance with this system may be readily deciphered 

bv the writer or anvone else familiar with the svstem, or 
• • • 

by anyone possessing a description of the principles upon 
which the svstem is based. 

140 What is claimed is: 

Cane, per A. Sub. A'. 


1. A system of abbreviated writing in which a word or 
syllable is expressed by the letter or letters which are most 
suggestive of the word or syllable. 

2. A svstem of abbreviated writing in which all silent 
letters are omitted. 

3. A system of abbreviated writing in which when C has 
the sound of K, k is written. 


fMatter enclosed between rules erased in copy.] 


Insert B : . 


Insert B :{ . 


5 [4. A A svstem of abbreviated writing in]* 

B 3 

which / is used to express the word To in in¬ 
finitives onlv. 

6 [5. A A svstem of abbreviated writing in]' 

B 3 


r*Words and figures enelosed in brackets erased in copy.] 
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i 

i 

which when AS is repeated in a phrase, the 
vowel is omitted. 

Insert B 3 . 7 [6. A A system of abbreviated iwriting in]* 

B 3 


Insert B 3 . 

Insert B 3 . 

Insert B 3 . 

Insert B 3 . 

Insert B 3 . 

Insert B 3 . 

Insert B 3 . 

Insert B :: . 

Insert B 3 . 

Insert B 3 . 

Insert B 3 . 


* 


writing in] 
i is written. 


which w is written to express the spund of OW. 

8 [7. A A system of abbreviated ^writing in]* 

B 3 

which c is written to express the sjound of CH. 

9 [8. A A svstem of abbreviated 

B 3 

which when Y has the sound of I, 

10 [9. A A svstem of abbreviated! writing in]* 

B 3 ! 

which u is written to express the sound of EW. 

11 [10. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 | 

in] * which AND is omitted in such phrases as 
MORE AND MORE. I 

12 [11. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 * | 

in]* which a comma (,) is writtein to express 
the medial or final sound of! IE. 

141 13 [12. A A system of j abbreviated 

B 3 | 

writing in which]* q is writteii to express 

final TNG and THING. I 

14 [13. A A svstem of abbreviated writing in 

B 3 

which]* * is written to express initial SOME. 
IT) [14. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 
B 3 | 

in]* which v is written to express! final EVER. 
If) [15. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 
B 3 j 

in]* which ?/ is written to exprdss the sound 
of 01. | 

17 [10. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B' ' j 

in]* which when R occurs before the sound of 
OH, J, and V, it may be omitted.! 

18 [17. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ’ ! 


[•Words and figures enclosed in brackets erased in copy.jj 
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Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B*\ 


Insert B\ 


Insert B". 


Insert B\ 


Insert B\ 


in]* which final T and D are omitted when 
slightly enunciated. 

19 [18. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which a principal syllable of a word is be¬ 
gun with a capital letter to indicate the ter¬ 
minations ER, DER, TER, TUR and THR. 

20 [19. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 


in] * which a hyphen (-) is written to express 
the sound of medial or final AND, ANT, END, 
ENT, MENT, TJND and IND. 

21 [20. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 
B 3 


in] * which c/ is written to express the sound of 
final ANCE, ENCE, INSE, and also ANCY, 
ENCY. 

22 [21. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 
B 3 


in]* which Z is written to express the sound of 
medial or final SH. 

23 [22. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which n is written to express initial 

UN. 

142 24 [23. A A system of abbreviated 


B : 

writing in]* wliicli p is written to express 
initial PR, PER. PER, PRE, PRO, PAR. 

25 [24. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 
B ; 


in]* which // is written to express final ARY, 
ERY, ORY; URY. 

26 [25. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in] " which f is written to express final FUL, 
FULLY, FER, FERE, FORE and FY. 

27 [26. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B { 

in]* which l is written to express final LY, 
ILY, LEY. 


[•Words and figures enclosed in brackets erased in copy.] 
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Insert B 3 . 28 [27. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which p is written to express final PLE. 
Insert B 3 . 29 [28. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

l 

in]* which b is written to express final BLE, 
ABLE, IBLE, and IBLY. j 

Insert B 3 . 30 [29. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ‘ | 

in]* which L is written to express initial 
LETER. | 

Insert B 3 . 31 [30. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ‘ | 

in]* which a mark of punctuation repeated 
at the end of a sentence indicates a new 
paragraph. 

Insert B 3 . 32 [31. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ^ ’ | 

in]* which n is written to exprebs initial EN 
and IN. | 

Insert B 3 . 33 [32. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ’ j 

in]* which the vowel is omitted! in the sylla¬ 
bles BE, BI, DE, DI, RE, DIS, IMIS, Rl"and 
DES. [ 

Insert B 3 . 34 [33. A A system of abbrevjiated writing 

. B: ‘ . | 
in] ■ which s/ is written to exprpss SELF or 

SELVES. ! 

Insert B 3 . 35 [34. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ‘ | 

in]* which 1/ is written to Express final 

LESS. | 

Insert B 3 . 143 36 [35. A A system of abbreviated 

B 3 

writing in]* which z/ is written to express the 
sound of ZURE. 

Insert B 3 . 37 [36. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ‘ | 

in]* which Ms is written to express initial 
MASTER, MASTI. 


[♦Words and figures enclosed in brackets erased in copyj] 
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Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


38 [37. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

ini* which N is written to express initial 
ENTER, INTER, INTRI, INTRO, and also 
INTEL. 

39 [38. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which 2 is written to express the sound of 
IZE. 

40 [39. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which d/ is written to express final 
HOOD and WARD. 

41 [40. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which g,/ is written to express initial or 
final AGE. 

42 [41. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which .? is written to express initial SUB, 
SER, SUR, and medial SER. 

43 [42. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which when El has the sound of A, a is 
written. 

44 [43. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which k is written to express initial or 
medial COG, COL, COM, CON, COR, COUN, 
CUM. 

45 [44. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which ak is written to express initial 
ACCOM, ACCOR, ACCOUN, ACCUM. 

46 [45. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which x is written to express the sound 
of EX, AX, and AC. 

*47 [46. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 
B 3 

in]* which po is written to express initial and 
final POSE. 


[•Words and figures enclosed in brackets erased in copy.] 
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Insert B 3 . 144 


Insert B\ 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B :: . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B\ 


Insert B 3 . 


144 48 [47. A A svstem of abbreviated 

B 3 

writing in] * which n/ is written! to express 
final NESS. j 

49 [48. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 * | 

in]* which af is written to express initial and 
final AFTER. 

50 [49. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 * | 

in]* which j is written to express final TION, 
ATIOX, ETION, ICIAN, OTIOiN, USION, 
SION. i 

51 [50. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which /).<? is written to express initial 
DESTR, DISTA, 1)ISTR, BISTER. 

5*2 [51. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 | 

ini " which Xs is written to express IXSTA, 
IXSTE, IXSTr, IXSTR. | 

53 [52. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

.B’ | 

in]* which T is written to express initial 
TRANS. | 

54 [53. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ‘ | 

in]* which ,]/ is written to ekpress final 
CIEXCE, CIEXT, SI EXT, T I E X C E, 

T1EXT. ! 

55 [54. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 | 

in]* which x is written to express the sound 
of final CIAL, ACIAL, SUAL, TI|AL, ATIAL, 
US, OUS, EOUS, IUS, IOUS, CIOUS, 
TIOUS. ; 

56 [55. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 | 

in]* which m is written to express initial EM, 
IM, UM. | 

57 [56. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 


[•Words and figures enclosed in brackets erased in copy.] 
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Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


insert B :: . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


in]* which K is written to express final 
ACLE, ICAL, ICLE. 

58 [57. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]' which C is written to express initial 
CIRC, CIRCU, CIRCUM. 

59 [58. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

145 in]* which rk is written to express in¬ 
itial RECOG, RECOL, RECOM, 
RECOX, RECOR. 

60 [59. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in] : ' which in making a correction or addition, 
two shilling marks (//) are used before and 
after the exact revision. 

61 [60. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which A is written to express initial 
AGGRA, AGRE, AGRI. 

62 [61. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which r is written to express final TVE, 
TIVE, TTIVE. 

63 [62. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which G is written to express final 
EGRAPH, IGRAPH, OGRAPH. 

64 [63. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which a semicolon (:) is written to ex¬ 
press final ITY and ATE. 

65 [64. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which Ks is written to express initial 
CONSTRA, COXSTRI, CONSTRU. 

66 [65. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which h: is written to express final 
ULATE. 

67 [66. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 


(•Words and figures enclosed in brackets erased in copy.] 
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in]* which Mg is written to express initial 
MAGNA, MAGNE, MAGNI. i 

Insert B 3 . 68 [67. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 * I 

in]* which P is written to express initial 
PARA. i 

Insert B 3 . 69 [6S. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 * | 

in]* which In/ is written to express final 
LESSXESS. ! 

Insert B : . 70 [69. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ’ I 

in]* which S is written to express final 
AST1C, ESTIC, ISTIC, lOSTIC, 
USTIC. | 

Insert B 3 . 146 71 [70. A A svstem of* abbreviated 

B 3 

writing in]* wliicli El is written jo express 
initial ELECTRI, ELECTRO. I 
Insert B\ 72 [71. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ’ | 

in]' which II is written to express initial 
HYDRA, HYDRO. j 

Insert B 3 . 7*> [72. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B ;l ’ ! 

i 

in | * which AI is written to express initial 
ALTER. i 

Insert B 3 . 74 [73. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which .1// is written to express initial 
MULTI. i 

Insert B : . 7b [74. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 * | 

in]* which Mr is written to expjress initial 
and final METER, METRI. I 

Insert B\ 76 [75. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 * | 

in]* which Sp is written to express initial 
SUPER and SUPRE. I 

Insert B 3 . 77 [76. A A system of abbreviated writing 


Insert B : . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 



i 
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Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


in]* which nc is written to express initial 
INCLE, IXCLI, IXCLU. 

78 [77. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which pu is written to express final 
PUTE. 

79 [78. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which if is written to express filial 
FICATIOX. 

80 [79. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which a- is written to express initial 
A XT A, AXTE, AXTI. 

81 [80. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which 77 is written to express initial 
ULTE, ULTI. 

82 [81. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

’in]* which X is written to express initial 
EXTRA, EXTRE. 

147 83 [82. A A svstem of abbreviated 

B 3 

writing in]* which R is written to express 
initial RETRE, RETRI, RETRO. 

84 [83. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

R 3 

in]* which SS is written to express initial 
SI7SPE, SITS PI, SUSCEP. 

85 [84. A A svetem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which clc is written to express initial 
DECLA, DECLE, DECLI. 

86 [85. A A svetem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which rc is written to express initial 
RECLA, RECLI, RECLU. 

87 [86. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which Pa is written to express initial 


[♦Words and figures enclosed in brackets erased in copy.] 
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Insert B\ 


Insert B u . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B : . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


Insert B 3 . 


PATER, PATRI, PATRO. i 

88 [87. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 | 

in]* which N is written to express final 
ANTIC, ENTIC. | 

89 [88. A A system of abbrevialted writing 

B 3 ' | 

in]* which T is written to express final 
ATIC, ETIC, ITIC, OTIC. | 

[90 89. A A system of abbreviated writing 
B 3 ! 

in]* which T is written to express final 
FOR, FER, FORE, FUR. 

91 [90. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ‘ | 

in]* which in/ is written to express final 
FULLNESS. | 

92 [91. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 ‘ j 

in]* which K is written to express initial 
CONTRA, CONTRI, CONTRO, COUNTER. 

93 [92. A A svstem of abbreviated writing 

B 3 * | 

in]* which Rs is written to express initial 
RESTRA, RESTRI. 

94 [93. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

in]* which i- is written to express initial 
INDE, INDI, INDO. | 

95 [94. A A system of abbreviated writing 

B 3 

i 

in]* which a is written to express the sound 
of AW. 


Insert B^ & C\> | 

148 Signed at N. Y. City, N. Y., this 15th dav of Janu- 

C_3 *7 7 | * 

ary, 1925. 

Sign name as in Petition. 

EMMA B. DEARBORN. 

• I 

[•Words and figures enclosed in brackets erased in copy.] 
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Oath. 

State of New York, 

County of New York, ss: 

Emma B. Dearborn, the above-named petitioner, being 
duly sworn, deposes and say*/ that she is a citizen of the 
United States, and resident of New York, New York, and 
that she verily believes herself to be the original, first and 
sole inventor of the improvement in system of abbreviated 
writing described and claimed in the annexed specification; 
that she does not know and does not believe that the same 
was ever known or used before her invention or discovery 
thereof, or patented or described in any printed publica¬ 
tion is anv country before her invention or discovery 
thereof, or more than two years prior to this application, 
or patented in any country foreign to the United States on 
an application;filed more than twelve months before this 
application, or in public use or on sale in the United States 
for more than two years prior to this application, and that 
no application for patent on said improvement has been 
filed by her or ,her legal representatives or assigns in any 
country foreign to the United States. 


Sign name as in Petition. 


EMMA B. DEARBORN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th dav of Jan., 
A. D. 1925. 

(Affix official seal.) 

ABRAM BERNSTEIN, 

Notary Public. 

Notary Public, Bronx Co., No. 32. 

Certificate filed New York Co. 519. 

Commission expires March 30, 1926. 

149 Letter of Examiner , March 19, 1925. 

The claims are rejected as for unpatentable subject mat¬ 
ter. A method or art according to Robinson “is an act or 
a series of acts performed by some physical agent upon 
some physical object and producing in such object some 
change either of character of condition”. This method 
fails to qualify as an art under this definition and the 
claims are accordingly rejected thereon. 

The claims are further rejected as not patentablv dis¬ 
tinguishing over the well known system of shortening 
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words as seen in “thot” for “thought” “thru” for 
“through” “Vincetius” for “Vincentius” as shojsvn on the 
diploma issued by Harvard College to the assistant exam¬ 
iner having charge of this case, the vowelless writing of He¬ 
brew described in Encyclopedia Brit. Eleventh Ed. vol. 
XIII, page 168, Col. 1 line 35), the Roman systent of allow¬ 
ing a few letters to signify a whole word as indicated in 
the Encyclopedia Brit. Eleventh ed. vol. 24, pag(^ 1008, col. 
1, line 49. The use of the same character to j represent 
several letters having the same sound is shown in the same 
Encyclopedia, vol. 24, page 1009, col. 1, near the middle. 
Column 2 same page at the top shows several syllables 
represented by the single character d. The oijnission of 
vowels is shown in the same encyclopedia volumje 24, page 
1010, column 1 near the bottom. Applicant appears to 
have but adopted and carried forward well-knoym expedi¬ 
ents. ! 

In the event that applicant wishes to prosecute this ap¬ 
plication further drawings showing the invention should 
be filed. This requirement is made in the interest of per¬ 
sons making a search in time to come if the case should go 

o i o 

to allowance. 

M. K. PECK, 

Examinerl Div. 53. 

1 

150 Amendment, Feb. 5, 1926. j 

i 

i 

Hon. Commissioner of Patents. I 


Sir: ! 

In response to the Office Action of March 19, lj925, please 
amend the above entitled application as follows p 

Cancel claims 1, 2, 3. Renumber claims 4 toj 94 as 5 to 
95. Insert the following new claims: I 

A'. 1. The method of forming a written! record of 

words which comprises writing the words] using only 

of a commonly known alphabet 
Per. B. a letter or letters A phonetically sugges¬ 
tive of words or word syllables, together 
with capital letters representing phoneticjally related 
syllables and a limited number of non-literal symbols 
having arbitrary phonetic significance |when used 
alone or in conjunction with letters. j 
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2. The method of forming a written record, ac¬ 
cording to claim 1, in which an arbitrary svmbol 
standing alone is never used to represent a word or 

the first syllable of a word. 

• * 

3. The method of forming a written record, ac¬ 
cording to claim 1, in which ordinary punctuation 
marks are utilized as symbols of arbitrary phonetic 

significance. 

151-155 4. The method of forming a written rec¬ 

ord, according to claim 1, in which ordinary 
punctuation marks are used as the symbols having 
arbitrary phonetic significance, no punctuation mark 
being used to represent a whole word or the first 
syllable of anv word. 

3* # # # # # # 

156 Respectfully submitted, 

i * NEWELL & SPENCER, 

Applicant’s Attorneys, 

247 Park Avenue, Neic York, N. Y. 

Dated February 4, 1926. 

157 Letter of Examiner, March 13,1926. 

In response to letter of Mar. 6, 1926. 

Applicant’s remarks have been carefully considered. 
The rejection of the method claims was directed to the sub¬ 
ject matter and not to the form. The rejection is repeated. 

It is still not believed that according to the present office 
practice, in which Robinson’s definition is approved, ap¬ 
plicant’s claimed method is patentable as an art. Atten¬ 
tion is also called to the decision adjudicating patent 880,- 
094, Berardini vs. Tocsi 190 Fed. Rep., p. 325. In this de¬ 
cision it was definitely held that a system of devising code 
messages does not fall within anv of the statutory classes 
entitled to patent protection, it being held that such a sys¬ 
tem is an art only, “in the sense that one speaks of the art 
of printing or the art of curving the thrown baseball. Such 
art, however ingenious, difficult or amusing, is not pat¬ 
entable within any statute of the United States.” 

This action mav be treated as final, if desired. 

M. K. PECK, 

Examiner. 
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158 Letter of Examiner, April 4, 1927. j 

Responsive to Letter of Mar. 4, 1927: 

Additional reference made of record: Eleizegui, 1,202,- 
686, Oct. 24, 1916, 197-9. j 

Applicant ’s remarks have been carefully considered. The 
method claims are still not believed patentable under the 
accepted definition of an art. Applicant is not concerned 
with a process for getting colored matter up<|m a paper 
surface, which would be a patentable kind of j method, if 
novel, useful and so on, but a system or plan foif abbreviat¬ 
ing words is not patentable while a mechanism for enabling 
the system to be carried out would belong to the class for 
which patent protection is provided. 

The claims to the method are accordingly rejected. 

The remaining claims are not thought to shoV invention 
over the art cited and they are again rejected thereon. 
The reference above noted is cited to supplement the art. 
The claims are all rejected and the rejection jmade final. 

M. K. PEJCK, 

Examiner. 

159 In the United States Patent Office. 

Division 53, Room 144, Annex. 

In re Application of Emma B. Dearborn for!System of 
Abbreviated Writing. Piled January 19, 19|25. Serial 
No. 3,535. 

Washington, D. C., March 31, 1928. 
Hon. Commissioner of Patents. 

Sir : | 

i 

In response to the official action of April 4, 1^27, amend¬ 
ment in the above-entitled application is hereby made as 
follows: 

In the preamble to the specification, cancel 1 f System of 
Abbreviated Writing” and insert — Art of \Shorthand- 
Writ ing -—. | 

Page 1 of tlie typewritten specification, line 8, after 
“shorthand.” insert — more accurately stenography ,— 

8—5824a 
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Claim 1, line 3, before “phonetically” insert —of a com¬ 
monly known alphabet —. 

In each of claims 5 to 93 inclusive, line 1, cancel “A 
svstein of abbreviated writing: in" and insert: 


B\ — The Art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle 
wider —. 


Add the following claims: 

B 4 . 160-167 96. A sheet having commonly known 

alphabetical characters thereon arranged to 
involve an expression of one of the principles enun¬ 
ciated in claims 3 to 93 inclusive. 

97. A jslieet having commonly known alphabetical 
characters thereon arranged to involve an expres¬ 
sion of a plurality of the principles enunciated in 
claims 9 to 95 inclusive. 

Insert C 1 . 

Favorable consideration of claims 1 to 95, as amended, 
and of new claims 96 and 97 is requested for the reasons 
now to be stated. 


* m * m 


168 Respectfullv submitted, 

EDGAR M. K1TCHIN, 

Attorney of Record. 

169 Letter of Examiner , Apr. 5, 1928. 

Responsive to Amendment filed Apr. 2, 1928: 

The final rejection of Apr. 4, 1927, is withdrawn and the 
Amendment of April 2, 1928 has been entered. 

The claims previously in the cause and the present 
claims 96 and 97 are thought unpatentable over the art of 
record as construed and are rejected thereon. 

M. K. PECK, 

Examiner. 
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170 In the United States Patent Office, j 

j 

Division 53, Room No. 144, Annex.*! 

In re Application of Emma B. Dearborn for Art of Short¬ 
hand Writing. Filed January 19, 1925. Serial No. 
3,535. | 

Washington, D. (A, October 4, 1928. 
Hon. Commissioner of Patents. 

i 

Sir : 


In response to the official action of April 5, lt!28, amend¬ 
ment in the above-entitled application is hereby made as 
follows: 


Add the following claim: 



98. The improved method of visually! recording 
verbal expressions of thought in complete yet ab¬ 
breviated form, comprising depicting on an ap¬ 
propriate surface letters of the Lathi alphabet, 
punctuations, and symbols commonly eijnployed in 
conjunction with such alphabet in writing 
Per D. and printing [ the English]* language in 
a manner conforming to principles at¬ 
tributing to said depicted matter readable tonal 
values exceeding the tonal values regularlv attrib- 
uted to such letters, punctuations and svpibols suffi- 
cientlv to enable unlimited recording of \{erballv ex- 
pressed thought in abbreviated form while adhering 
to established principles of related syllabication and 
phonetics. 


Reconsideration of all of the claims of record! and favor¬ 
able consideration of new claim 98 is requested for 
171-177 the reasons now to be stated. 

# # * # « * j # 

178 EDGAE M. KITCHIN, 

Attorney for Applicant. 

179 Homer E. Norris, being first duly sworn deposes 
and says that he is in the employ of the Brief Eng- 


[*Words and figures enclosed in brackets erased in copy.] 
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lisli Systems, Inc.; that since Telephotography involves the 
transmission of surface exploration and the consequent 
transmission of all legible data thereon, it follows that the 
greater amount of legible data which can be crowded into 
a given area, the greater the increase in value and speed 
capacity of transmission by Telephotography; that in an 
effort to transmit the maximum message in the minimum 
space, the system of condensed shorthand writing, origi¬ 
nated bv Miss Emma B. Dearborn, and now’ commonlv re- 
ferred to as Speedwriting, has been tested, and one such 
test consisted of the transmission by Telephotography from 
New’ York City to Los Angeles, California, and Chicago, 
Illinois, the attached telephotograph of the said Miss Emma 
B. Dearborn with message appended, wdiich telephotograph 
and message is, marked for identification, Exhibit A; that 
in response to the said message the attached copy of tele¬ 
photograph and message marked Exhibit B, was telephoto- 
graphicallv returned from Los Angeles to New’ York City, 
and Chicago, Illinois; that affiant w’as personally present 
at the transmission of Exhibit A and asserts that on in¬ 
formation and belief the following also took place; the 
receipt of Exhibit B by telephotography; that the attached 
photograph marked Exhibit C, is a photograph of Mr. 
Stuwesant Peabodv, President of the Peabodv Coal Com- 
pany of Chicago, (himself a Speedw’riter) receiving and 
reading both said message A and B, the same having been 
transmitted to him by Telephotography simultaneously with 
their transmission to Los Angeles and New York respec¬ 
tively; that the time consumed in transmission of each of 


the said messages, Exhibit A and Exhibit B, including the 
respective photographs, was seven minutes, not including 
the time of subsequent developing of prints; that 
180 tests have been made by the Telepliotographic Divi¬ 
sion of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany w’ith other systems of condensed messages, including 
a symbol shorthand system, but the said Speedw’riting sys¬ 
tem has been found superior in that the same is susceptible 
of accurate reading upon receipt of anyone versed in Speed¬ 
writing whereas with the conventional symbol systems, not¬ 


withstanding accurate telepliotographic transmission of 


the symbolic shorthand notes, the individual writer of the 


symbol system a]>]tears to introduce individual characteris¬ 
tics in his arbitrary symbols, causing confusion of the 



Miss Rath Roland, Hollywood, California 

i 
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Hiss Sna B. Dearborn, Speedwriting, New York City* 

plxp alh/,, tqa Ask ae t rap-rtf, ah- aaaj tbo-kr ’ 
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reader, and rendering difficult accurate deciphering after 
the telephotographic transmission; that a rdport of the 
transmission of the messages above identified as Exhibit 
A and Exhibit B appears in the New York Tidies of Sun¬ 
day, April 5, 1928, [a copy of which is heretlo appended, 
and marked for identification Exhibit D].* 

HOMER E. NORRIS, 

Secretary. 

j 

I 

Subscribed and sworn to before me the 9th |dav of May, 
1928. 

MARY WELLS, 

Notary Public , New Yot\k County. 

N. Y. Co. Clerk’s No. 134, Register’s No. 0-57. 
Commission expires March 30, 1930. 

(Here follow Exhibits A and B, side folios 181 and 182; 
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side folios 183-190 are omitted.) 
Applicant's Exhibit 1. 


Address reply Suite 340 Biltmore Hotel, New York. 

i 

Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

New York Executive Offices, Richard G. Bropjhy, Business 


Manager. 


July 5, 1928. 


Brief English Systems, Inc., 

200 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen : 

If Speedwriting can be mastered in about j 72 hours, as 
mentioned in your advertising, enabling its us^ on the type¬ 
writer as well as by pencil, it is the system bf shorthand 
we can use and very much need on the Byrd Expedition to 
the Antarctic. 

It is absolutely impossible for us to expert radio men 


and others to learn the old fashioned short! 


now and September 1, or thereabouts, when we plan to sail. 


and between 


[•Words and figures enclosed in brackets erased in copy.] 
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It is, of course, out of the question to expect our spe¬ 
cialists in various lines to know the old fashioned short¬ 
hand, and we cannot wait for them to learn it. We cannot 
add to our personnel by signing on a lot of stenographers 
who know that and nothing else, as valuable as they might 
be in facilitating the accurate recording of scientific data 
accumulated. 

If you think Speedwriting system will answer our need 
please get in touch with us. If it comes up to expectations 
we will have several of our men start learning it. 

Verv trulv vours, 

BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
RICHARD G. BROPHY, 

Business Manager. 

RGB-2. 

192 Applicant's Exhibit 2. 

Address reply Suite 340 Biltmore Hotel, New York. 

Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

New York Executive Offices, Richard B. Brophy, Business 

Manager. 

August 20, 1928. 

Miss Emma B. Dearborn, 

President Brief English Systems, Inc., 

200 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 

My Dear Miss Dearborn: 

In answer to your inquiry as to the progress of the class 
in Speedwriting which was organized for instruction of 
members of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition following my 
letter of inquiry to you of July 5, I am pleased to state 
that some of our men have reported that they are already 
using Speedwriting. 

At least a dozen men have expressed a desire to study 
your system en route to the Antaractic, under instruction 
of those who have studied Speedwriting in the regular class 
at Byrd Headquarters. Will you please, therefore, forward 
a dozen additional courses of Speedwriting to our head¬ 
quarters at the Hotel Biltmore. 

I might add that several of the young ladies employed 
in the clerical and stenographic work incident to the de- 
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parture of the Expedition, have begun the study 1 of Speed¬ 
writing. j 

I am sure that a practical knowledge of Speedwriting, 
quickly learned, will be invaluable to our scientific men 
and radio operators, who would not have had tinfie to learn 
the systems of shorthand based upon arbitrary! signs and 
symbols, because of the vast amount of preliminary work 
to be done and the short time remaining before our de¬ 
parture for the. Antarctic. Since the recording of the scien¬ 
tific data and information accumulated on the j expedition 
will be one of the most important phases of the whole under¬ 
taking, I am indeed gratified that a considerable! number of 
our men will be equipped with a working knowledge of 
Speedwriting. ! 

Again thanking you for your kindness and personal co¬ 

operation in the matter, I am, 

Very truly vours, i 

RICHARD G. BRORHY, 

Business Manager. 

RGB-2. i 

I 

193 Letter of Examiner, March 30, 19291 

I 

In response to Amendment filed Oct. 5, 1928. ! 

Applicant’s remarks have been carefullyi considered 
together with the exhibits. It is not contended that the 
svstem is lacking in utility but that the svsterh is one not 
patentable under the statutes and as not distinguishing 
from well-known systems of shortening words, j The claims 
are again rejected for the reasons of record and the rejec¬ 
tion made final. 


M. K. RECK, 

| Examiner. 

194 In the United States Patent Office j 

i 

Division 53, Room No. 144, Annexl 

I 

In • re Application of Emma B. Dearborn for Art of Short¬ 
hand Writing. Filed January 19,1925. Seijial No. 3,535. 

Washington, D. C., September 23, 1929. 
Hon. Commissioner of Patents. \ 


Sir : j 

I hereby appeal to the Board of Appeals fjrom the deci¬ 
sion of the Principal Examiner in the matter of my above- 


I 

I 
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identified application for Letters Patent, which on the 30th 
day of March, 1929, was rejected the second time. 

The following are the points of the decision on which the 
appeal is taken: 

(1) The Examiner erred in rejecting the claims as 
covering a system not patentable under the Statute, and 
also erred in failing to allow the claims as covering a 
system such as is intended to be protected under the 
Statute. 

195 (2) The Examiner erred in rejecting the claims 

“as not distinguishing from well known systems of 
shortening words”, and also erred in failing to allow the 
claims over the art of record. 

(3) The Examiner erred in rejecting the claims on the 
prior art and for the reasons of record, and in not allowing 
the claims thereover. 

The appeal fee of $15.00 is herewith transmitted. 

An oral hearing is requested. 

Respect fullv submitted, 

EMMA R. DEARBORN, 
Bv-, 
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Her Attorney. 
Mailed Oct. 16, 1929. 


Paper No. 18. 

In the United States Patent Office. 

Before the Board of Appeals on Appeal. 

In re Application of Emma B. Dearborn. Serial No. 3535. 

Filed Jan. 19, 1925. For Art of Shorthand. 

Examiner'$ Statement. 

This is an appeal as to all the claims as follows: 

1. The method of forming a written record of words 
which comprises writing the words, using only a letter or 
letters of a commonly known alphabet phonetically sugges¬ 
tive of words or word syllables, together with capital let¬ 
ters representing phonetically related syllables and a 
limited number of non-literal svmbols having arbitrarv 
phonetic significance when used alone or in conjunction 
with letters. 
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2. The method of forming a written record, Recording to 
claim 1, in which an arbitrary symbol standing alone is 
never used to represent a word or the first Syllable of a 
word. 

3. The method of forming a written record, according to 
claim 1, in which ordinary punctuation marks! are utilized 
as symbols of arbitrary phonetic significance.! 

4. The method of forming a written record, jaccording to 
claim 1, in which ordinary punctuation marks! are used as 
the symbols having arbitrary phonetic significance, no 
punctuation mark being used to represent a whole word or 
the first syllable of anv word. 

5. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which / is used 
to express the word TO in infinitives only. 

fi. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under j which when 
AS is repeated in a phrase, the vowel is omittejl. 

7. The art of recording words by employmjent of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which w is 
written to express the sound of OW. 

8. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle undeij which c is 

written to express the sound of CH. 

197 9. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which when Y has the sound of I, i is written. 

10. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which u is 
written to express the sound of EW. 

11. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which AND is 
omitted in such phrases as MORE AND MORjE. 

12. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under wljich a comma 
(,) is written to express the medial or final sound of IE. 
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13. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which rj is 
written to express final IXG and THING. 

14. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which is 
written to express initial SOME. 

15. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which r is 
written to express final EVER. 

16. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which r is 
written to express the sound of OT. 

17. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which when R 
occurs before the sound of (41, J, and V. it may be omitted. 


18. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which final T 
and D are omitted when slightly enunciated. 

19. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which a prin¬ 
cipal syllable of a word is begun with a capital letter to 


indicate the terminations ER, DER, TER, TUR and THR. 


20. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which a 
198 hyphen (-) is written to express the sound of medial 


or final AND, ANT, END, ENT, MEXT, UXD, and 


IND. 


21. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which c 
is written to express the sound of final ANTE, EXCE, 
IXSE, and also ANDY, ENVY. 


22. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which % 
is written to express the sound of medial or final SH. 


I 
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23. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which u 
is written to express initial UN. 

24. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which p 
is written to express initial PR, PER, PUR, jPRE, PRO, 
PAR. ! 

i 

25. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which v 
is written to express final ARY, ERY, ORY, XjJRY. 

2b. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which f 
is written to express finaf FUL, FULLY, F^R, FERE, 
FORE and FY. j 

27. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which l 
is written to express final LY, ILY, LEY. j 

28. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle uiujler which p 
is written to express final PLE. 

29. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which h 
is written to express final BLE, ABLE, ABLYJ TBLE, and 
IBLY. | 

30. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under jwliich L is 
written to express initial LETER. 

31. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which a 
mark of punctuation repeated at the end of a sentence indi¬ 
cates a new paragraph. 

199 32. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which n is written to express initial EX and IN. 
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33. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which the 
vowel is omitted in the svllables BE, BI, DE, DI, RE, DIS, 
MIS, RI and DES. 

34. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which s/ 
is written to express SELF or SELVES. 

35. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which 1/ 
is written to express final LESS. 

36. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which z/ 
is written to express the sound of ZFRE. 

37. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which Ms 
is written to express initial MASTER, MASTI. 

38. The ar.t pf recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which X 
is written to express initial ENTER, INTER, IXTRT, 
INTRO, and also INTEL. 

39. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which z 
is written to express the sound of IZE. 

40. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which d/ 
is written to express final HOOD and WARD. 

41. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which g/ 
is written to express initial or final AGE. 

42. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which * 
is written to express initial SUB, SER, SUR, and medial 
SER. 
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43. Tlie art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which 
when El has the sou/d of A, a is written. 

200 44. The art of recording words bv emplovment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which k is written to express initial or medial|COG, COL, 
COM, COX, COR, COUX, CUM. 

45. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle undier which ak 
is written to express initial ACCOM, ACCORD ACCOUN, 
ACCUM. I 

46. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which x 
is written to express the sound of EX, AX and AC. 

47. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which po 
is written to express initial and final POSE. 

48. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle und|er which n/ 
is written to express final XESS. 

40. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which af 
is written to express initial and final AFTER) 

50. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which j 
is written to express final TIOX, ATIOX, ETljOX, IOTAN, 
OTTOX, USIOX, SIOX. 

51. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle und|er which l)e 
is written to express initial DESTR, DISTA, DISTR, 
DISTUR. | 

52. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which Ns 
is written to express 1XSTA, INSTE, INSTlj 1NSTR. 
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53. The art of recording* words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which T 
is written to express initial TRANS. 

54. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which j/ 
is written to express final CIEXCE, CIEXT, SIEXT, 
TIEXCE, TIEXT. 

55. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under 

201 which x is written to express the sound of final 
CIAL, ATI AL, SEAL, TIAL, ATIAL, US, OUS, 

eous, ius, iors, nous, tious. 

56. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which m is 
written to express initial EM, I.M, UM. 

57. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which K is 
written to express final ACLE, I CAL, ICLE. 

58. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which C is 
written to express initial ('IRC 1 , CIRCU, CIRCUM. 

59. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which rk 
is written to express initial RECOG, RECOL, RECOM, 
RECOX, RECOR. 

60. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which in mak¬ 
ing a correction or addition, two shilling marks (//) are 
used before and after the exact revision. 

61. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which A is 
written to express initial AGGRA, AGRE, AGR1. 

62. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in- 
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volving principles including one principle under which v 
is written to express final IVE, TIVE, ITIVE. | 

63. Tlie art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shjorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which G 
is written to express final EG K A PH, IGRAPH[ OGRAPH. 

64. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which a 
semicolon (;) is written to express final ITY and ATE. 

65. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving* principles including one principle under which Ks 
is written to express initial CONSTRA, ! CONSTR1, 
GOXSTRU. 

66. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under jwliich v; is 
written to express final PLATE. 

67. Tlie art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under 

2t)2 which M(f is written to express initial MAGNA, 
MAGEN,' MAGNI. | 

68. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under !which P is 
written to express initial PARA. 

69. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which In/ is 
written to express final LESSXESS. j 

70. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 

acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which S 
is written to express final ASTIC, ESTIC, ISTflC, OSTIC, 
IT STIC. | 

71. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which FA is 
written to express initial ELECTRI, ELECTRjD. 

72. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv- 


i 
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ing principles .including one principle under which H is 
written to express initial HYDRA, HYDRO. 

73. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing- principles including one principle under which Al is 
written to express initial ALTER. 

74. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which Ml 
is written to express initial .MULTI. 

75. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which Me is 
written to express initial and final METER, METRE 

7b. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which Sp is 
written to express initial SUPER and SUPRE. 

77. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which nc 
is written to express initial IXULE, IXULI, IXULU. 

78. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which pu is 
written to express final PUTE. 

79. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a comiponly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which f/ is 

written to express final FICATIOX. 

203 80. The art of recording words by employment of 

characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving .principles including one principle under 
which a- is written to express initial AXTA, AXTE, AXT1. 

81. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which 77 
is written to express initial ULTE, ULTI. 

82. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 
ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which X is 
written to express initial EXTRA, EXTRE. 
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83. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under jwhich R is 
written to express intial RETRE, RETR1, RETRO. 

84. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under yiiich SS is 
written to express initial SUSPE, SUSPI, SUBCEP. 

85. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which dc is 
written to express initial DECLA, DECLE, DECLI. 

86. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which rc is 
written to express initial RECLA, RECLI, RljlCLU. 

87. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which Pa is 
written to express initial PATER, PATRI, P^TRO. 

88. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under! which N is 
written to express final ANTIC, EXTIC. I 

89. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under! which T is 
written to express final ATIC, ETIC, ITIC, 0T1C. 

90. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which / is 
written to express initial FOR, FER, FORE, FUR. 

91. The art of recording words by employment of charac¬ 

ters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involving 
principles including one principle under which f* n / is writ¬ 
ten to express final FULLNESS. I 

92. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet a* shorthand 

204 involving principles including one principle under 
which K is written to express initial CONTRA, 
CONTRI, CONTRO, COUNTER. 


9—5824a 
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93. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which 7?s is 
written to express initial RESTRA, RESTRI. 

94. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing priciples including one prinicple under which i- is 
written to express initial IXDE. IXDI, IXDO. 

95. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which a is 
written to express the sound of AW. 

96. A sheet having commonly known alphabetical char¬ 
acters thereon arranged to involve an expression of one 
of the principles enunciated in claims 5 to 95 inclusive. 

97. A sheet having commonly known alphabetic charac¬ 
ters thereon arranged to involve an expression of a 
plurality of the principles enunciated in claims 9 to 95 
inclusive. 

98. The improved method of visually recording verbal 
expressions of thought in complete yet abbreviated form, 
comprising depicting on an appropriate surface letters of 
the Latin alphabet, punctuations, and symbols commonly 
employed in conjunction with such alphabet in writing and 
printing the English language in a manner conforming 
to principles attributing to said depicted matter readable 
tonal values exceeding the tonal values regularlv attributed 
to such letters,, punctuations and symbols sufficiently to 
enable unlimited recording of verbally expressed thought 
in abbreviated form while adhering to established prin¬ 
ciples of related syllabication and phonetics. 

The references are: 

Eleizegui, 1,202,686, Oct. 24, 1916, 197-9: 

Encyclopedia Britannica, lltli ed., vol. XIII, p. 168, 
vol. XXIV, pages 1008-9-10; 

Zachos, 290,830, Dec. 25, 1883, 283-46; 

Campbell, 395,120, Dec. 25, 1885, 283-46; 

have been discovered since the last office action, and are 
made of record as being applicable to the claimed system. 

The subject matter of the application is a system of 
shorthand capable of being written on an ordinary type- 
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writer using the usual letters and punctuation jmarks. The 
system depends upon abbreviating words atid syllables. 
Included in the system is the idea well known in any 

205 shorthand svstem of leaving out whole words where 
practicable. 

The specification gives 95 principles for abbreviating. 
A few principles will be noted which will iiidicate more 
clearly what the system is like (Pages 2 to 9a). 

1. A syllable or word is expressed by the letter or letters 
which are most suggestive of the sound of thje syllable or 
word. Example : be is written b, could is written kd. 

2. Omit all silent letters. Ex.: Know is written no. 

3. When C has the sound of K, write k. Ex.: could is 
written kd. 

4. Write c to express the sound of CH. Ek.: church is 
written cc. 

14. Write v to express final EVER. Ex.: I whenever is 
written wnv; whoever is written hov. 

19. Use a hvphen (-) to express the medial qr final AND, 
ANT, END, ENT, VENT, UND and IND. j 
Ex.: band is written b- 
sent is written s- 
raiment is written ra- 
sentiment is written s~ 

95. Write only so much of a word as is necessary to sug¬ 
gest the word. 

Claims 1-95 and 98 have as subject matter ja method of 
writing shorthand in which each claim is denoted to one 
or more of tlie principles of the system, claim 2 being stated 
negativelv. 

* • I 

Claims 96 and 97 are drawn to a sheet having alpha¬ 
betical characters thereon arranged to involve an expres¬ 
sion of principles enunciated in preceding claims. 

The method claimed in anv of claims 1-95 and 98 is 
considered not patentable under the statutes. jThis opinion 
is based on Robinson’s well known definition of what is 
required to constitute a patentable artJnamely, “an 

206 act or a series of acts performed by some physical 
agent upon some physical object and producing in 

such object some change either of character o'r condition”. 
Ex parte Turner 1894 C. D. 36 (66 0. G. 1593) expresses 
the same thought in these words: “An art within the mean¬ 


ing of the patent law must accomplish some 


hansre in the 
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character or condition of material objects”. Cochrane 
et al. v. Deener et al., 1877 C. D. 242 states that a process 
“is a mode of treatment of certain materials to produce a 
given result”. “The process requires that certain things 
be done with certain substances and in a certain order”. 
Berardini v. Tocsi, 190 Fed. Rep. p. 325 in adjudicating 
patent 880,094 for analogous subject matter, namely, a sys¬ 
tem of devising code messages, held that such a system does 
not fall within any of the statutory classes entitled to pat¬ 
ent protection. The Turner and Deener decisions are not 
in the record. Applicant was, however, referred to the 
Robinson definition and Berardini v. Tocsi decision. It is 
not seen how the method claims avoid the holdings in the 
decisions and the definition which are thought to state ap¬ 
proved office practice. 

The other two claims 96 and 97 to the article, viz. a sheet 
having characters thereon arranged according to appli¬ 
cant’s system is held not patentable over any other sheet, 
as that of the patent or those of the encyclopedia, having 
characters thereon of particular systems or even of no 

svstem. 

* 

Applicant's system is further considered as substantially 
anticipated in the citations. The stenotype patent discloses 
the idea of leaving out letters, health being written h 1 th 
(line 47, page 1). Pages 168 and 1010 of the en- 
207 cyclopedia disclose the idea of writing without 
vowels and omitting vowels respectively. The idea 
of allowing a few letters of a word to signifv the whole 
word is shown in the encyclopedia, page 1008. On page 
1009, first column, is disclosed the idea of having several 
letters represent the same sound, and applicant's precise 
substitution of k for c is shown. Several syllables are 
represented by a single letter at the top of the second 
column of page 1009. At page 1010, second column, dots 
are shown as used for vowels, comparable to applicant's 
use of punctuation marks to indicate one or more letters. 
It is a well known practice of stenographers and writers 
of long hand to omit superfluous words and to use abbrevi¬ 
ations which may be found in books and to make other ab¬ 
breviations of their own. Applicant's thought expressed 
in any or all of t)ie claims is considered lacking in inven¬ 
tion over the art cited and the well known practices noted, 
being but the carrying forward of these ideas. 
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In the event that the claims are found to be jpatentable 
division between the specific claims such as 5 land 6 and 
also between the article claims and method claiips will evi¬ 
dent lv be required. 

M. K. PE|CK, 
Examiner\ Div. 53. 
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Mailed Jan. 5, 1931. 


Department of Commerce (Patent Office), Washington, 

D. C. 

i 

j 

On Appeal Before the Board of Appeals. 

In re Application of E. B. Dearborn. Serial No. 3535. 
Filed Jan. 19, 1925. For “Art of Shorthand”. 

j 

Supplementary to the Examiner's Statement of October 

16, 1929. | 

Applicant is petitioning the Commissioner I to restore 

Jurisdiction to the Primarv Examiner so that he mav with- 

• ! • 

draw the final rejection as for matter not patentable under 
the statutes. 

Applicant is relying upon a decision of th(j Board of 
Examinors-in-Ohief made when granting the! patent to 
Campbell 395,120, December 25, 1888, which patent was 
used as a reference in this case. 

It is the opinion of the Examiner that the finjtl rejection 
was properly made of all the claims in this application. 

In preparing this supplementary statement [the appeal 
file of the Campbell case was not available. When request 
therefor was made to the Docket Clerk he stated that the 
file could not be located. An Official search waj* not asked 
for as it is believed that the patented file and tjlie decision 
of the Board which were consulted make the | appeal file 
unnecessarv. 

The application has 98 claims. One of these,j 60, related 
to marks to be used before and after a correction and not 
strict lv to shorthand writing. 

Claims 96-97 are article claims and are drawn in effect 
to a sheet of paper having characters thereon. 

Claims 1-95 inclusive and 98 recite each a method. 

Claim 1 is generic. 
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Claims 2 and 4 state their characteristic limitations in 
negative terms. 

The patent to Campbell which was cited against 
209 the instant application was granted by the Board in 
1888. The reasons for granting the patent were 
briefly these: (1) The practice of the Office in granting 
such patents was well established as instanced by Zachos 
and Anderson (Zachos is a reference in the present case); 
(2) Xone of such patents had been declared invalid by the 
courts: (3) The words of Berolzheimer 1870 C. D. 33, on 
which the Examiner had relied, to the effect that “systems 
of bookkeeping, recording, tabulating and the like are not 
inventions, nor * * * subjects of letters patent” were 

mere dicta and of no binding force: and (4) novelty was 
present. 

As indicated bv the following later decisions in analogous 
cases words which appeared to be dicta in construing 
Berolzheimer irepresent approved practice at the present 
time. 

Kx parte Turner, 1894 0. P., 36, in defining a patentable 
method excludes subject matter such as that of the applica¬ 
tion, in these words: 

“An art within the meaning of the Patent Law must 
accomplish some change in the character or condition of 
material objects.” 


A 

Applicant's method claims evidently do not qualify as 
such under this definition. 

Ex parte Meinhardt, 1907 C. I)., 238: 

“Patentability, System for Spacing Free-hand Letters. 
—While it is conceivable that some person after long and 
arduous studv might discover a new method for solving 
certain mathematical problems which was much simpler 
and shorter than any known method, such method would 
not be a proper subject for patent. So in the present case, 
applicant's plan for spacing free hand letters, no matter 
what its merit, does not come within the classes for which 
protection can be secured under the patent laws.” 


Applicant's method, or better expressed, applicant's 
more than 90 methods of shortening words are each of them 
thought analogous to the above-mentioned shorter wav of 
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doing mathematical problems and are, therefore, consid¬ 
ered equally unpatentable in subject matter. 

Bcrnardini vs. Tocci, 190 Fed. Rep. 329 and 200 

210 Fed. Rep. 1021, adjudicating patent 88^,094 issued 
in 1908 and held by the court to be for a| system for 

devising code messages was held not to be an art in the 
sense of the patent law. 

Applicant’s method or methods are all for\practicably 
the same purpose as that of Berardini since both patent 
and application depend on giving to symbols meanings 
other than the conventional meanings and neither can be 
read by one who does not know the system. Th° method 
claims at bar are, therefore, considered no morq patentable 
than those of the adjudicated patent. 

Guthrie vs. Ourlett et al., 2nd Fed., 225, patent 1,041,623, 
1912, for a consolidated Tariff Index has the fojlowing: 

“A new method, art, or process of making|directories, 
encyclopedias or other compendious statements of in¬ 
formation may be both new and useful, but unless patent- 
able means of expressing or using the new idea are shown 
there can be no valid patent.” 

Guthrie shows how to compress into a small space a lot 
of information about freight tariffs; he is really giving 
advice as to how to make indices, as one might advise con¬ 
cerning eitv directories. 

“Xo means are suggested (for the purpose) except the 
employment of symbols.” * * * We decline to see 

anything now patentable in suggesting that a railway be 
called A or canned goods C. 

In applicant’s ease he calls “ thing” g and “able” he 
calls 1). A great many other changes of the so|rt are made 
analogous to A meaning a railway and C meaning canned 
goods. Applicant’s general purpose is the sanje as that of 
Guthrie, namely getting a great deal of information into 
small space. 

Since patent 1,041,623 was declared invalid it is 
thought that similar subject matter is unpatentable to 
applicant. 

211 Murphy vs. American Railway Express Co., 24 F. 
(2nd) 318, relating to patents 1,086,203 |of 1914 and 

1,196,749 of 1916, construing the means claims for way 
billing as, in fact, method claims said: 
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“If his letters patent purport to give him a monopoly 
of the idea embodied in the forms of his system, our finding 
is that they are unpatentable.” 


The steps recited in any of the method claims set forth 
merely the form in which a word or part of a word is to 
be written and is analogous to a means; that is, method 
as construed by the court, for waybilling wherein a par¬ 
ticular form was essential. It seems evident, therefore, 
that applicant should be denied a “monopoly of the idea 
embodied in” his “forms”. 


As having application to the article claims Moeser 1906 
0. D. 68b, relating to a form of contract, is cited. This 
decision held that a form of contract was not an art, 


machine manufacture or composition of matter and a re¬ 
cent decision of the Board of Appeals, Ex parte Dixon 
401 O. O., December 30, 1930, page 919, affirmed by V. S. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, citing in re Moeser 
with approval denies patentability to a form of promissory 
note. In this decision the Board of Appeals states that 
“there is no essential physical characteristic that may be 
relied on to confer patentability The noveltv resides in 
the specific form of contract disclosed by the printed mat¬ 
ter.—Wo see no patentable novelty in arranging the vari¬ 
ous provisos of the contract or agreement all above the 
space for the i signature.—We believe that appellant's 
claims are not drawn to a manufacture within the sense 


this term is used in the patent statute”. 

It is thought that if words arranged on paper to form a 
contract are not patentable subject matter then letters and 
signs on paper arranged to indicate words or parts 
212 of words as in the application are not patentable 
subject matter. 

Non-patentability of the claims is further evidenced by 
the fact that it will require over 90 patents to cover all 
the details of the methods since there are more than 90 
different and independent methods set forth, each in its 
own claim. As stated in claim 98 the method is for Eng¬ 
lish. If abbreviating words by judicious choice of char¬ 
acters as set forth generically in claim 1 be applied in 
suitable detail to words in other languages as Russian, 
Greek or Chinese to mention only three out of the World’s 
3224 known languages (Latest World’s Almanac) no im- 
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mediate end is seen to the number of patents tliat could be 
granted, and, in fact, any abbreviation in any language 
would appear to be patentable. 

It is, therefore, submitted that the decision of the Board 
in the Campbell case should not now be followed. 
Respectfully, 

M. K. PECK, 

Examineri Div . 53. 

213 [Stamp:] U. S. Patent Office, Board bf Appeals. 
Mailed Feb. 10, 1931. 

OVT. I 

Hearing: January 8, 1931. 

In the United States Patent Office. I 

Before the Board of Appeals. 

Appeal No. 3359. 

i 

Ex Parte Emma B. Dearborn. 


Application for Patent. Filed January 19, 1925. Serial 
No. 3535. Art of Shorthand Writinkr. 


F 


Mr. Edgar M. Kitchin for applicant. 


This is an appeal from the decision of the primary ex¬ 
aminer finally rejecting claims 1 to 98 inclusive. 

Claims 1, 5, 11, 12, 21, and 57 are illustrative and read 
as follows: 

I. The method of forming a written record of words 
which comprises writing the words, using onlyj a letter or 
letters of a commonly known alphabet phonetically sug¬ 
gestive of words or word syllables, together With capital 
letters representing phonetically related syllables and a 
limited number of non-literal symbols having arbitrary 
phonetic significance when used alone or in !conjunction 
with letters. 

5. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle underj which t is 
used to express the word TO in infinitives only. 

II. The art of recording words by employmjent of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand involv¬ 
ing principles including one principle under which AND is 
omitted in such phrases as MORE AND MORI?]. 

10—5824a 
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214 12. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which a comma (,) is written to express the medial or final 
sound of IE. 

21. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which c/ 
is written to express the sound of final AXCE, EXCE, 
IXSE, and also AXCY, EXCY. 

57. The art of recording words by employment of char¬ 
acters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand in¬ 
volving principles including one principle under which K 
is written to express final ACLE, ICAL, ICLE. 

The references relied upon are: 

Zachos, 290,830, Dec. 25, 1883. 

Campbell, 395,120, Dec. 25, 1888. 

Eleizegui, 1,202,686, Oct. 24, 1916. 

Enevclopedia Britannica, 11th Ed., Yol. XIII, p. 168; 

Vol. XXIV, pp. 1008-9-10. 

The claims are drawn to a method of forming a written 
record embodying the use of the letters of the Latin alpha¬ 
bet and the punctuation marks found on the ordinary type¬ 
writer to express the message in abbreviated form, as in 
shorthand. The characters mav be formed either bv hand 
or by the use of a typewriter. The system involves a great 
many principle^ which have been used by the applicant in 
order to produce a workable system. These various rules 
or principles are respectively set forth in claim 5 et seq. 

It is not new to use a typewriter in taking stenographic 
notes as disclosed, for instance, in the patents to Eleizegui 
and Campbell. It is old to drop vowels and use consonants 
in writing a word as disclosed in the various references. 
It is also old, as disclosed in the publication reference, to 
allow a few letters of a word to signify the whole word, to 
have several letters represent the same sound, to 

215 represent several syllables by a single letter, and to 
use punctuation marks in lieu of vowels, as pointed 

out in the examiner’s statement. 

The claims stand rejected on the ground that they fail to 
differentiate patentablv from the references and that they 
do not define an invention which is patentable under the 
statutes. The applicant vigorously contends that her sys- 
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tem has proved successful whereas the corresponding sys¬ 
tems of the prior art have failed, and that tjhe result is 
largelv due to the fact that she has so coordinated the many 
principles recited in the appealed claims that <i message in 
shorthand may be written on an ordinary typewriter with 
all confusion in the reading of notes eliminated. It is fur¬ 
ther urged that the applicant’s selections of (symbols are 
not ordinary code designations arbitrarilv made and there- 
fore that they represent inventive conceptions] 

The argument set forth in the brief and the applicant’s 
interpretation of the decisions referred to therein have 
been carefully considered but we are persuaded that the 
method claims of the application at the best qonstitute no 
more than advice to be followed in the writing 6f shorthand 
and that therefore the claims are clearly unpateptable under 
the well established practice as set forth in the;decisions in 
the cases of Hotel Security Checking Co. vs. Lorraine Co. 
160 F. 467; Berardina vs. Tocci 190 F. 329; 200 ;F. 1021; and 
Guthrie vs. Curlett et al. 10 Fed. (2d) 725. Thqse decisions 
were rendered subsequently to that of the Boaifd of Exami- 
ners-in-Chief in the Campbell casej referred to 
216 & 217 in the brief, and in any event they j^re court de¬ 
cisions and as such are controlling. ! The article 
claims 96 and 97 depend upon the alleged method for patent¬ 
ability and are also deemed unpatentable. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals, D. C., in the case 
of 77? re Sheffield 1923 C. D. 256, cited in appellant’s brief, 
is not deemed helpful in disposing of the question presented 
in this appeal since in that case the only question passed 
upon by the Court was the sufficiency of the prior art relied 
upon by the Office to anticipate the claims of the Sheffield 
application. 

Applicant requests permission to amend claitn 98 by can¬ 
celling the word “English” in line 6 thereof. jWe approve 
the entry of an amendment making this change. 

The decision of the examiner is affirmed. 

w.\r. A. KINNAN, ; 

First Assistant Commissioner, 

EUGENE LANDERS, 

Examiner-inAChief, 

P.P. PIERCE, | 

Exa miner-i n^C kief, 

Board of Appeals. 

February 10, 1931. 

* 7 
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United States Patent Office. 


FRANCIS LINCOLN YOUNG, OF LONDON, ENGLAND, ASSIGNOR TO TIIE 
AEOLIAN COMPANY, OF NEW YORK, N. Y., A CORPORATION OF CON¬ 
NECTICUT. 

CONTROLLER FOR MECHANICAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


SPECIFICATION forming part of Letters Patent No. 692,988, dated February 11, 1902 

Application filed November 15,.1901. Serial No. 82,303. (No model.) 


To all wJtom it may concern: 

Be it known that I, Francis Lincoln 
Young, a cit izen of the United States, resid¬ 
ing at London, England, have invented a cer- 
S tain now and useful Improvement in Control¬ 
lers for Mechanical Musical Instruments, of 
which the following is a specification. 

The object of my invention is to provide a 
controller of a mechanism comprised in a me- 
»o chanical musical instrument with a device 
which maybe moved to follow a line marked 
on a perforated music-sheet which indicates 
different effects to.be produced in playing. 

I will describe a mechanical musical iustru- 
t5 mentembodying my invention,aud then point 
out the novel features thereof in the claims. 

In the accompanying drawings,Figure 1 is a 
frontelevational view of a mechanical musical 
instrument embodying ray invention. Fig. 2 
20 is a transverse sectional view. Fig. 3 is a de¬ 
tail view of a portion of a perforated music- 
sheet having lines marked thereon which in¬ 
dicate effects to be produced in the playing of 
the musical composition. 

25 Similar letters of reference designate corre¬ 
sponding parts in all the figures. 

A represents a portion of a mechanical inu- 
sioal instrument. The mechanical musical 
instrument here shown is in the form of a 
30 pianola. As this form of instrument is well 
known to those skilled in the art, it will not 
be described in detail. 

A' represents a tracker-board; A 2 , a perfo¬ 
rated music-sheet, which is movable over the 
35 tracker-board and controls the operation of 
the pneumatics, and a' the usual spool on 
which the music-sheet is wound from off the 
spool a. 

B B' B 2 represent controllers, eacli of which 
40 is here shown as being in the form of a lever, 
and which con trollersare provided at the front 
of the musical instrument. The controller B 
is for operating mechanism to move the loud 
or forte pedal. The controller B' is for oper- 
45 ating a mechanism which controls the high 
and low tension winds for obtaining differ¬ 
ences in expression, and the lever B 2 is for 
controlling the tempo mechanism, which, as 
is well known, controls the speed of the mu- 
30 sic-sheotin its passage over the tracker-board. 


b represents the usual tempo-scale employed 
in connection with the controller B 2 . 

The perforated music-sheet A 2 is here shown 
as being provided with two lines a 2 a 3 , one of 
which, a 2 , is made up of dots. The line a 2 in- 55 
dicates the expression to be given in the play¬ 
ing of the musical composition cut in a music- 
sheet, while the line a 3 indicates the tempo of 
the musical composition. A third line may 
be provided which would indicate the times 60 
at which the pedal should be operated. 

C represents a device (here shown as being 
in the form of an arm) which is adapted to be 
carried by or connected with either of the 
controllers B B'B 2 . If desired, a separate 65 
device C may be provided for each controller 
or for two of the controllers. The arm C is 
here shown as being hinged, pivoted, or other¬ 
wise secured at one of its ends to a controller, 
and it is of such a length as to have its end 70 
c extend approximately over the tracker- 
board. The end c is sharpened or pointed iu 
order that the line marked on the music-sheet 
indicating the effects to be produced may be 
more easily followed. The arm is preferably 75 
hinged to the controller in order that it may 
be moved out of the way when a music-sheet 
is to be placed in position in the instrument, 
and it is provided with a finger-piece c 2 in or¬ 
der that the controller and the follower may 80 
be easily moved. 

It is obvious that by having the device C fol¬ 
low the line marked on the music-sheet which 
indicates effects to be obtained in playing a 
corresponding movement will be had of the 85 
controller and the mechanism of the con¬ 
troller affected accordingly. 

I intend to cover genericaily by my claims 
the combinations specified by them, includ¬ 
ing, among other things, a line to indicate 90 
any and all effects to be produced—as, for ex¬ 
ample, a line to indicate the application of 
the forte-pedal, another line to indicate the 
application of the expression instrumentali¬ 
ties, and another line to indicate speed or 95 
tempo. 

Having thus described my invention, what 
I claim is— 

1. In a mechanical musical instrument, the 
combination of a perforated music-shcct hav- ico 
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jug marked thereon, a line which indicates 
effects to be produced in playing, and a con¬ 
troller, by which such effects are governed, 
extending over the music-sheet and capable 
5 of adjustment by the operator to follow said 
line, substantially as described. 

2 . In a mechanical musical instrument the 
combination of a perforated music-sheet hav’- 
ing marked thereon a line whicn indicates ef- 

io fccts to be produced in playing, and a con¬ 
troller for a mechanism comprised in the mu¬ 
sical instrument, said controller extending 
over the music-she8taud which will when op¬ 
erated produce the effect indicated by said 

*5 line, substantially as described. 

3 . Tho combination of a perforated music- 
sheet having a tempo-line, a tempo-controller 
extending over the music-sheet and capable 
of adjustment by* the operator to follow the 

zo tempo-line, whereby the speed of the musie- 


Sheefc may be made to correspond to that in¬ 
dicated by the tempo-line. 

4. The combination in a mechanical mu¬ 
sical instrument, of a perforated music-sheet 
haviug a tempo-line, means for moving said 25 
sheet over the tracker-board, and the tempo 
mechanism of the instrument comprising a 
controller-lever extending over the music- 
sheet and capable of adjustment by the op¬ 
erator to follow the tempo-line, whereby the 30 
speed of the music-sheet may be made to cor¬ 
respond to that indicated by the tempo-line. 

Tn testimony whereof I have signed my 
name to this specification in the presence of 
two subscribing witnesses. 

FRANCIS LINCOLN YOUNG. 

Witnesses: 

H. D. Jameson, 

A. Nutting. 
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United States Patent Office. 


JAMES W. SHEARER, OF MADISON, NORTH CAROLINA. 

IMPROVEMENT IN PHONETIC AND DIACRITICAL NOTATIONS. 


Specification forming part of Letters Patent No. 129,600, dated July 10, 1S72. 


To all whom it may concern: 

Be it known that I, James W. Shearer, of 
Madison, in the county of Rockingham and in 
the State of North Carolina, have invented 
certain new and useful Improvements in the 
Phonetic Representation of the Vowel-Sounds 
of the English Language by Diacritical No¬ 
tation; and do hereby declare that the fol¬ 
lowing is a full, clear, and exact description 
thereof, reference being had to the accompa¬ 
nying drawing and to the letters of reference 
marked thereon making a part of this specifi¬ 
cation. 

The nature of my invention consists, first, in 
the arrangement, in a system of diacritical no¬ 
tation for the fifteen distinct vowel-sounds of 
the English language, of certain signs used, 
respectivelv, for the different classes of vowel- 
souuds, by which the said signs, from theirposi- 
+ : on— i. e., their direction relative to the print- 
: ne—will represent, in a simple and natu- 
'y, the relation of each long to its near- 
orresponding short sound; second, in 
i tk *ig said signs in outline— i. e., with a hol¬ 
low type—to represent in a natural way the 
sounds of vowels in unaccented syllables, in 
which there is a slight change of quality as 
well as quantity; and, third, in combination 
with said signs, short marks or ticks, perpen¬ 
dicular to the centers of said signs, to repre¬ 
sent any variation from the regular English 
sounds/ 

In order to enable others skilled in the art 
to which my invention appertains to make and 
use the same, I will now proceed to describe 
it, referring to the annexed drawing, in which 
I have arranged three columns with the fif¬ 
teen signs in each column. 

In the first column, Figure 1 is used with a 
and e , as in fate, they. Fig. 2 is used with e , 
a, and u , as in net, said, bury. Fig. 3 is used 
with a and e, as in far, sergeant. Fig. 4 is 
used witl. «, wm : . Fig. 5 is used with a 
and e , as in fare, there. Fig. 6 is used with a, as 
in fat. These six signs are all a-sounds. Figs. 7 
and S are both e-sounds, the former used with 
e and £, as in feed, machine, and the latter 
with i, c, o, u , and y , as in lip, been, women, 
busy. Figs. i>, 10, and II are o-sounds. Fig. 
9 used with o and e, as in note, sew. Fig. 10 
is used with o and u, as in nor, all. Fig. 11 is 
used with o and a, as in not, watch. The re¬ 


maining figures are w-sounds. Fig. 12 is used 
with u, o, and w 1 as in prune, move, drew. 
Fig. 13 is used with u and o, as in full, book, 
woman. Fig. 14 is used with e, i , o, u , and y, 
as in her, sir, word, urge, myrrh. Fig. 15 is 
used with u and o, as in but, son. 

The short vowel sounds are either per¬ 
pendicular or oblique to the left, or opening 
upward or to the left. The long vowel- 
signs are either horizontal or oblique to the 
right, or opening downward or to the right. 
Shade vowel-sounds, not found in English, are 
represented by short straight marks, called 
u ticks,” drawn perpendicular to the center of 
the distinct vowel-signs, as shown in the 
third column in the drawing. By this means 
the various shades of foreign sounds may be 
systematically represented, and their relations 
to the distinct vowel-sounds of the English 
language clearly indicated. 

A “ tick v above or on the left of a vowel- 
sign represents a sound related to but shorter 
than the English sound; and one placed be¬ 
neath or on the right represents a sound re¬ 
lated to but longer than the English sound. 
The presence of ticks shows both that the 
sound is one peculiar to the language, not 
found in English, and also indicates its posi¬ 
tion in the scale of vowel-sounds. 

Differences have long existed between Amer¬ 
ican and English lexicographers as to the rep¬ 
resentation of vowel-sounds in unaccented 
syllables. These have arisen more from the 
cumbrousness of the systems used than from 
the difficulties inherent in the thing itself. 
They are entirely obviated by my system. 
Since there is a distinct sign for each vowel- 
sound, that sign made with a hollow type, as 
shown in the second column of the drawing, 
will naturally represent the incompleteness, 
from want of accent, where there is a slight 
change of quality as well as quantity. When 
there is only a change of* quantity the accent 
sufficiently indicates it. The sign shows both 
that a sound is obscured, and what sound is 
obscured. 

Having thus fully described my invention, 
what I claim as new, and desire to secure by 
Letters Patent, is— 

1. In a system of diacritical notation for the 
fifteen distinct vowel sounds of the English 
language, such an arrangement of the signs 
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1 


— and §,.., <, and (, used, respectively, for 
the different classes of vowel sounds, by which 
the said signs, from their position or their di¬ 
rection relative to the printed line, represent, 
in a simple and natural way, the relation of 
each long to its nearest corresponding short 
sound, substantially as described and shown 
in the first column of the drawing. 

2 . In a system of diacritical notation for the 
fifteen distinct vowel-sounds of the English lan¬ 
guage, I claim the said signs made in outline or 
with a hollow type, as shown in the second 
column of the drawing, to represent, in a nat¬ 
ural way, the sounds of vowels in unaccented 
syllables in which there is a slight change of 
quality as well as quantity, substantially as 
herein set forth. 


3. Iu a system of diacritical notation for the 
fifteen distinct vowel-sounds of the English lan¬ 
guage, I claim, in combination with said signs, 
the use of “ticks” or short straight marks per¬ 
pendicular to the centers of said signs, as shown 
in the third column of the drawing, to repre¬ 
sent any variation from the regular English 
sounds, substantially as herein set forth. 

In testimony that I claim the foregoing I 
have hereunto set my hand this 29 th day of 
March, 1872 . 

JAMES W. SHEARER. 

Witnesses: 

W. B. Carter, Jr., 

B. S. Robertson. 
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United States Patent office. 


NOBLE E. DAWSON, OF BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

IMPROVEMENT IN PHONETIC AND DIACRITICAL NOTATION. 


Specification forming part of Letters Patent No. 198 , 507 , dated December 25,1877; application filed 

November 26,1877. 


To all idiom it may concern: phonographic short-hand was based, and wliieh 

Be it known that I, Noble E. Dawson, of gave rise to the first great movements in the 
Burlington, in the county of Des Moines and direction of phonetic reform. That principle, 
State of Iowa, have invented a new and use- it seems to me, should be kept inviewina pho- 
ful Improvement in Phonetic and Diacritical netic notation, as well as the preservation of 
Notation, of which the following is a specifi- a close analogy between the phonetic and plio* 
cation: nographic notations. • 

The invention relates to plionotypy, or a Therefore, the object of my invention is to 
typographic notation for expressing human provide, first, a system of notation adapted to 
language by a combination and arrangement typographical representation, by means of 
of distinct characters, representing distinct which language may be so presented as that, 
sounds, into words and sentences. the printed word being given, its pronuncia- 

Heretofore such notation has been effected tion shall be instantaneously, unmistakably, 
by means of complex characters difficult to fix and invariably recognized, though the reader 
in the mind, used to represent simple sounds, may never have spent an hour in learning to 
these complex characters being grouped into spell after having acquired this alphabet; 
words and arranged into sentences. This second, a system of phonetic and diacritical 
method of notation is objectionable, in that it notation, by which the elementary sounds of 
necessitates the learning, at the expense of words shall be represented by the simplest 
much time and effort, of difficult, arbitrary, possible characters, easily learned by the 
and complex characters, where a simple char- young, and not pernicious to the eye of the 
acter would answer every useful, if not every aged reader; and, third, a system of notation 
purely aesthetic, requirement, and obviate as nearly uniform with the best current systems 
much of the cost of time and effort required of stenography as the requirements of the art 
to accomplish the acquisition of the said com- of printing will admit, 
plex characters, besides preserving a certain This invention, which comprises forty dis- 
analogy with the simple sounds with which tinct and separate characters, as set forth in 
the character is associated. It is also objec- the accompanying drawing, consists, chiefly, in 
tionable, in that the complex characters are, to the twelve signs representing the simple vow- 
an appreciable extent, deleterious to the eye els, the rest being modifications of old forms 
of the reader, not noticeable, perhaps, to the to meet the requirements of typography; and 
casual reader who enjoys perfect eye-sight, but the distinctive feature of these twelve sym- 
amounting in other and less favored cases to bols or characters consists in the use of an 
greathinderance,if notto a denial of the pleas- ellipse, or figure of a general elliptical, oval, 
ure and profit of reading, except under the or elongated contour, as the diacritical expe- 
penalty of much suffering, and the possible dient for adapting these forms to typography, 
impairment of vision. It is confidently be- while preserving the requisite close analogy 
lieved that this simplification effects an im- to the characters used in phonography to rep- 
provement in this particular equaling in good resent the same sounds. This is the function 
results the extent of evil that would ensue of the ellipse by becoming a part of each of 
from a fivefold multiplication of the number the twelve vowel-signs. The required analogy 
of curves, strokes, dots, angles, loops, and between the phonographic and phonotypic 
other appendages that go to make up the let- characters for representing the same conso- 
ters of the ordinary notation. nant or diphthong sounds is easily obtained 

It may be observed that most of the im- with but slight modification of these charac- 
provements in phonetic notation as it exists ters. Not so with the simple vowels, 
seek, by increasing the intricacy and varying To use the phonographic vowel-symbols so 
the complexity of the letters of the alphabet, slightly modified as the consonant - symbols 
to represent the various simple sounds of would cause these vowel-signs to conflict with 
which language i 
to overlook the 
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indispensable to this notation,) because it 
cannot be improved upon. 

To apply arbitrary symbols to the vowels 
would be to violate a fundamental principle 
of this notation; but the ellipse is the diacriti¬ 
cal expedient that obviates all difficulties, and 
gives us twelve new symbols or characters, 
which are formed by placing the phonographic 
vowel-signs inside the oval, respectively, as 
follows: the four first-place vowel-signs near 
the top of the ellipse, as represented in the 
drawing, Figs. 25, 26, 31, and 32; the four 
second-place in the center of the ellipse, as 
represented in tlie drawing, Figs. 27, 28, 33, 
and 34; the four third-place phonographic 
vowel-signs near the bottom of the ellipse, as 
represented in the drawing, Figs. 29, 30, 35, 
and 36. \ 

The method of using these twelve vowel- 
signs, like that of the consonant and diph¬ 
thong signs of the drawing, is to combine 
them into words and sentences in the order in 
which the sounds which they respectively rep¬ 
resent are heard 'in the spoken language, as 
in the following example: 

(Qw-) 0 vOrirB) \Q> |Q )Q, 

(Qw_; *>Q| J3r\ Jh b, 8v A >£).” 

of which the following is the transcript: 

“Whoever thinks a faultless piece to sec, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 

The powers given to these symbols or char- 
. acters are, respectively, as follows: 


1 

No. of figure. 

Name, i 

• 

: 

■. 

1 

Sound represented. 

i 

1 

! kay | 

i 

c in can and k in kelt. 

2 

! £ay 

guc in league and g in gilt. 

3 

tee 

ed in looked and t in tame. 

I 

dee 

ed in loved and d in dame. 

5 

i chav 

tcli in match and ch in chest. 

6 ! 

• 

.lay 

g in gem and j in jest. 

1 1 

pee 

pp in copper and p in pay. 

8 ! 

bee 

bb in ebb and b in bay. 

9 | 

ish 

s in sure and sh in shun. 

10 

zliu 

z in azure and s in vision. 

11 

ess 

c in icy and s in seal. 

l‘> > 

* — i 

zee 

s in was and z in zeal. 


1 

1 

» • 

• 

tc 

j 


o 

Name, j 

I 

Sound represented. 

• 

£ 

| 

i 


33 

ith . 

th in pith and th in thigh. 

14 

thee 

the in breathe and th in thy. 

15 

ef 

ph in phase and f in fan. 

16 

vee 

f in of and v in van. 

17 

ing 

n in finger and ng in singer. 

18 

en 

| kn in know and n in no. 

19 

em 

mb in lamb and m in ham. 

20 

hay 

j wh in whole and h in hole. 

21 

el 

In in kiln and 1 in lay. 

22 

ar 

wr in wTite and r in right. 

23 

vay 

e in euchre and y in you. 

24 

way 

u in persuade and w in wade. 

25 

tzj 

a in arm. 

26 

P * 

a in at. 

27 

cr S 

Vj © 

a in ale. 

28 

stst 

e in met. 

29 

m ** 

O O 

e in eat. ' 

30 

** < 

i in pin. 

31 

© 2 

55 ^ 

a in fall and au in maul. 

32 


o in on. 

33 

© P 

o in note. 

34 

35 

© 53 

© • 

u in up. 
oo in food. 

36 

00 m' 

oo in foot. 

37 

© S© 

ai in air. 

38 

x “ 

o 

i in kite. 

39 

00 “ 

• 43 

QF3 

so 

1 

oy in boy and oi in boil. 

40 

ough in plough and ow in cow. 


Capitals are indicated by two parallel lines 
placed under the phonotype, as in the forego¬ 
ing example; Italics, by one line underscored. 

What I claim is— 

1. As an improvement in phonetic and dia¬ 
critical notation, the symbols or characters sub¬ 
stantially hereinbefore described, and shown 
in Figs. 1 to 40, inclusive, of the drawing. 

2. The method of representing the twelve 
simple vow r el-sounds of the English language 
by means of the symbols or characters sub¬ 
stantially as hereinbefore described, and rep¬ 
resented by Figs. 25 to 36, inclusive, of the 
drawing. 

noble E. DAWSON. 

Witnesses: 

T. C. Brecht, 

J. W. Hamilton Johnson. 


Aug. 28. 1923. 
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E. R. SANTONI 

CONTRACTED OR SHORTENED CHARACTERS FOR PRINT 
Filed March 24. 1921 


Dem Schwachen ist sein Stachel auch qeqeben 

•2 CO CM M OO n ** ** 

*<tase ~t sn *se ac ssb 


Cette obscure clarte qui tombe des etoiles 
*es oep *z «r 5 b as e%s 


Under the reign of Edward the Fourth of England 
•na n p# f # aa£a h *Frir £ *h«a 


Nel mezzo del camin di nostra vita 
*R iB2 a eihn a ni vx 



\ 


/hvctv70& 

£5*o 7 ~jpto &&/zo *5 *a/7TOA// 

^ QWitCwm 


/7rT6t?W£VS 
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UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


ENOTRIO RIENZO SANTONI, OF ANCONA, ITALY. 
CONTRACTED OR SHORTENED CHARACTERS FOR PRINT. 
Application filed March 24, 1921. Serial No. 455,311. 


To all whom it may concern: 

Be it known that I, Enotkio Keenzo San- 
TONn school teacher, a subject of the King 
of Italy, and residing at Ancona, Italy 
5 (whose post-office address is 11 Via del 
Comune, Ancona, Italy), have invented cer¬ 
tain new and useful Improvements in Con¬ 
tracted or Shortened Characters for Print, 
of which the following is a specification. 

10 The object of my present invention is to 
provide contracted characters for print the 
main feature of which consists in that one 
fundamental or primary letter, such as for 
instance the first or initial letter of a syllable, 
15 has the other letters of the syllable so em¬ 
bodied or merged in, or annexed to itself, 
that the entire syllable forms but one char¬ 
acter or symbol, or at the most two char¬ 
acters or symbols, the said secondary let- 
20 ters being embodied into the primary ones 
in a reduced or symbolized shape, or annexed 
to the primary ones by superposition, equally 
in a reduced or symbolized shape. 

In the annexed sheet of drawing four 
25 brief sentences in the German, French, Eng¬ 
lish and Italian languages are represented 
in contracted print according to the inven¬ 
tion in one of its modifications by way of 
example. 

30 As is seen, each line of print formed by 
my improved contracted characters is there¬ 
fore, so to say, two storied, comprising a first 
story or degree of fundamental letters with 
the secondary ones embodied or merged 
35 therein, and an upper or second story or de¬ 
gree comprising the overhead or mobile let¬ 
ters or symbols, the latter also comprising 
reduplication or “ gemination,” inversion 
and blank symbols or “spaces,” as well as 
40 accents and other diacritical signs. 

My present invention aims at a substantial 
economy of time and labour in the composi¬ 
tion, and space, meaning paper, in the print- 
ing. 

45 It is obvious that my above said funda¬ 
mental idea of shortening print by con¬ 
tracting two or more letters into one, both 
by embodying and superposing may be 
realized or carried into practice in various 
50 ways. 

In the modification hereinafter described 
I have chosen the Roman characters as a 
departure for my new contracted print. 

In forming my “fundamental” charac- 
55 ters I have availed myself of the notion that 
in each of the Roman characters a main or 


characteristical part may be distinguished 
from more accessory or subordinate parts. 

The main feature of “ a ” for instance is the 
square □ at the bottom, of “e” the cres- 60 
cent ^ at the top, of “i” the dot •, of “o” 
the lower half circle 'w', and of “u” the 
parallel lines which for convenience may be 
used in a horizontal position: = 

These vowels thus reduced or symbolized 65 
are inserted or merged into the body of the 
consonants so as to form short syllables con¬ 
tracted to a single character or symbol, 
which means an economy of space of 50%, 
for instance: 70 

ba=n, be= b. bi = bo=P, bu— £ 

ca = £, ce = e, ci=e> co=^ cu = # 
and so forth. 

In the case of the consonants not forming 
the initial letter of the syllable but one of 
the inner letters of same, they may be ex¬ 
pressed as follows: 

The characteristic or main feature of 44 1 ” 
for instance being a straight line, I insert 8 
same in a slightly inlinea position in the 
contracted syllables: 

bla = *, ble = >, bli = >, blo=.*, blu = fc 

cla=#’ cle = £ cli = £ clo = £ clu = ^ 85 

and so forth. 

As the main feature of 44 r ” I take the lat¬ 
eral hook or crotchet /* and insert same in 
this symbolized shape into the contracted 90 
syllables, as follows: 

bra = bre = £ bri = bro = bru = & 

cra = c, cre = «. cri = e, cro = ^ cru = € 

The consonant “n” is mainly characterized 95 
by a horse shoe open to the bottom n, and 
is inserted in this symbolized shape into the 
syllables, for instance as follows: 

gna = ^, gnu = ^ 100 

and so forth. 

By thus merging the three liquids “1,” 

“r,” and “n” into the initial consonants of 
simple syllables I realize an economy of time 
and space of § in the composition of the 105 
print. 

In the combinations qua, que, aui, and 
quo the “ u ” is always the central letter so 
as to exclude any doubt as to its position, so 
that the symbols: 110 

& <§ & and # 
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must by necessity be read: qua, que, qui, and 
quo. 

As main feature of “h” I take the long 
vertical stroke and insert same into the syP 
5 lables in vertical position in order to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the inclined stroke of “ 1,” 
in the following manner: 

ch = che = £, ghe = <£ 

10 as' distinguished from 

cle = <g gle = £J 

The symbols or characters of my new sys¬ 
tem are of the height of the short letters of 
15 the Roman minuscules “a” “c” “e” “i” 

«o” “r” “s” “u” “y” “w” 
a x ” “ z,” for instance 

b=b, d=cr, p=b, g=G 

20 Capitals are distinguished from minuscules 
by an asterisk thereby doing away with 
tne whole majuscule alphabet. 

All of the above described letters accord- 
25 ing to the chosen modification or example 
of my improved system, are “ fundamental” 
letters, as distinguished from the super¬ 
posed “overhead” or mobile symbols, which 
latter form the “upper stoiy” or second de- 
30 gree of a print line according to my inven¬ 
tion, so that each “fundamental” letter, or 
letter of first degree, has superposed to it an 
“overhead” letter or symbol. Where there is 
no letter to be superposed to a fundamental 
35 letter the space in the composition is filled 
with a “blank” type, so as to prevent the 
composition or “matter” from becoming 
loosened. The “overhead” letters are sym¬ 
bolized shapes or contractions of the alpha- 
40 betical letters, as has been described for 
instance for the vowels a = □, e = ^, i= •, 
o = —u ==, whilst the consonants “1” “m” 
“n” “f” “s” as overhead letters may be ex-‘ 
pressed by the following symbols: 1= —, 
45 m = m, n= n, r = and s = <^>. The 

liquids “1”, “m”, “n”, “r” when used as 
overhead letters are read in the spelling af¬ 
ter the fundamental letters to which they 
are superposed, whilst all the other overhead 
50 letters are read before the fundamental let¬ 
ters to which they are superposed. In the 
case, however, of their being intended to be 
read after the fundamental letter or letters to 
which they are superposed, they are distin- 
55 guished by a 55 mall arrow pointing to the 
right: —such as for instance: 

sga=^ but gas = q’’ 

As a sign of reduplication or “gemina- 
«o tion” of the fundamental letter an over¬ 
head symbol such as v is used, for instance 

Gatte=» 

and as a sign that the fundamental letters to 
55 which it is superimposed should be read in¬ 


verted, so that the vowel, instead of being 
read after, is to be read before the consonant, 
an overhead symbol such as m is used, for 
instance: 

ho = ©, hut ob = *0 70 

At last among the overhead symbols are 
also the usual accents / v and the quota¬ 
tion marks or inverted commas “ in their 
usual shapes. 75 

-In the case of more than one overhead 
symbol to be superposed to a fundamental 
letter one of them is placed in the blank or 
space between two words, for instance: 

square = sgral = 8 0 

By superposing a consonant as overhead 
letter to another consonant as fundamental 
letter, such.as for instance: 

zm=/J\ > zl=2, lr=2, > 85 

and so forth, 50% of space is economized. 

As a further abbreviation two overhead 
letters may be fused, such as for instance: 

lr = Is m nm“Hd, mn=H 90 

and so forth. 

It is understood that my above described 
contracted print is not intended to thor¬ 
oughly replace or substitute the usual print, 
but only to be used in cases where it is de- 95 
sirable to have small handleable books or 
pamphlets such as pocket editions of scien¬ 
tific handbooks, guides and such like. The 
letters t, q and z are expressed by the sym- 
bols t = T, z=Z. % 100 

By way of example and as a proof that 
and how my contracted print may be used 
for the four principal languages a sentence 
in each of them has been reproduced in the 105 
annexed drawings, namely 

In English: “Under the reign of Edward 
the Fourth of England” 

For German: “Dem Schwachen ist sein 
Stachel auch gegeben” 110 

For Italian: “Nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita” 

For French: “Cette obscure clarte qui 
tombe des etoiles,” 

but it is obvious that my new system may 215 
also be applied to Slav or other languages. 

Having now fully described my said in¬ 
vention and the manner in which the same 
is to be performed; 

I claim: 220 

1. Contracted character for print, com¬ 
prising, in combination, a fundamental let¬ 
ter, symbolized secondary letters inserted 
in same, and symbolized mobile overhead 
letters superposed to same, such as described 225 
and illustrated. 

2 . Contracted character for print such as 
described, comprising, in combination, a 
fundamental letter taken from the Roman 
alphabet, symbolized secondary letters taken iso 




from the Roman alphabet, inserted into 
the said fundamental letter, and symbolized 
mobile overhead letters taken from the Ro¬ 
man alphabet, superposed to the said fun- 
5 damental letter, such as described and illus¬ 
trated. 

3. Contracted character for print such as 
described, comprising, in combination, a 
fundamental letter, symbolized secondary 
10 letters inserted in same, symbolized mobile 
overhead letters superposed to same, and 


overhead symbols for reduplication and in¬ 
version of the fundamental letters to which 
they are superposed. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto 15 
signed my name in the presence of two wit¬ 
nesses. 

ENOTRIO RIENZO SANTONI. 

Witnesses: 

Duilio Nardoni, 

Ludovico Rtjffo di Calabria. 
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May 29, 1923. 

J. H. SHEFFIELD 

ART OP PRINTING 
Filed April 10, 1916 


1,456,834 



The body that the boys had discovered was dragged 
ashore and she said that she identified the remains which 
she could still recognize by the clothes although they had 
lain long in the water and were much decomposed. 


The BODY THAT the boys had discovered WAS 
DRAGGED ashore AND SHE SAID that she identi¬ 
fied the remains which she could still recognize by 
the clothes although they had lain long in the water 
AND WERE much DECOMPOSED. 




^/o^ep/v J?. 
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Patented May 29, 1923. 

UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 

JOSEPH HENRY SHEFFIELD, OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

ART OF PRINTING. 

Application %led April 10, 1916. Serial No. 90,240. 


To all whom it may concern: 

Be it known that I, Joseph H. Sheffield, 
a citizen of the United States, residing at 
Chicago, in the county of Cook and State 
5 of Illinois, have invented certain new and 
useful Improvements in the Art of Print¬ 
ing, of which I do declare the following 
to be a full, clear, and exact description, 
reference being had to the accompanying 
10 drawing, forming a part of this specifi¬ 
cation. 

In the drawing under the designation 
Figure 1, I have shown a sentence printed 
in the ordinary way; and under the desig- 

19 nation Figure 2, I have shown the same 
sentence printed in accordance with my in¬ 
vention. 

A sentence, whether it be simple, com¬ 
pound or complex, is composed of syntactic 

20 elements, each of which elements comprises 
either a single word or a group of words. 
In order that one may grasp the correct 
structure and true meaning of a sentence, 
it is necessary not only that he should know 

25 the meaning of each individual word and 
which one of the eight recognized parts of 
speech it is, but also that he should under¬ 
stand the exact relations which the words 
were intended by the writer of the sentence 
SO to bear to each other in that particular sen¬ 
tence. That is to say, it is not enough to 
know that a word is a verb, a noun, etc., 
and what its meaning is, but it must also 
be known whether, as used in a given sen- 
35 tence, a verb is independent or dependent, 
whether a noun is subject or object, whether 
a group of words constituting one of the 
syntactic elements of the sentence is of main 
or subordinate character, and what precise 
40 relation the several syntactic elements of 
the sentence (whether individual words or 
groups of words) bear to each other. 

My invention has for its object to show 
visually the structure of sentences and the 
45 exact relation of their syntactic elements 
to each other so as to enable the intended 
meaning of sentences to be readily ascer¬ 
tained. This object is accomplished by 
printing sentences in such manner as to 
50 visually show not only the syntactic ele¬ 
ments of the sentence structure, but also 
to show their exact syntactic relations to 
each other. 

In the teaching of grammar, it has here- 
55 tofore been proposed (as in McNeil Patent 


No. 218,306, dated August 5', 1S79), to pro¬ 
vide means whereby the recognized parts 
of speech, eight in number, may be set up 
from types or blocks having differently 
colored letters thereon so (hat in a sentence sc 
thus formed each different part of speech 
will be distinguishable by its color. 

By thus forming sentences with the parts 
of speech in different colors, the several 
parts of speech can be readily differentiated, es 
Such use of colors cannot of itself, how¬ 
ever, enable the reader to grasp the intended 
meaning of a sentence, since the meaning 
of a sentence, particularly if it be compound 
or complex (i. e. a sentence with two or more to 
verbs and with dependent clauses), must 
depend upon an understanding not only of 
the identity of the different parts of speech. 

(i. e. whether verbs, nouns, adverbs, etc.), 
but also of the main and subordinate syn- 75 
tactic elements of the sentence and of the 
relations of these elements one to another. 

Thus, a sentence in which each of the 
eight parts of speech is displayed in its 
own color, may have a number of verbs— go 
some dependent and others independent—, 
may have a number of nouns.—some sub¬ 
jects of verbs and others objects of verbs—. 
and may have noun clauses, adjective clauses 
and adverb clauses, each involving several gs 
parts of speech, with the result that such a 
sentence made up of differently colored 
words, while indicating the eight parts of 
speech, would offer no suggestion as to the 
proper syntactic relations of the elements 90 
and no aid in making clear or free from 
ambiguity the true meaning of the sen¬ 
tence. This is due to the fact that in a sen¬ 
tence comprising, for example, a plurality 
of verbs, nouns, etc., and in which all verbs, 95 
all nouns, etc., are indicated by like colors, 
there is nothing to visually distinguish in¬ 
dependent verbs from dependent verbs, sub¬ 
ject nouns from object nouns, etc., or to 
indicate the relations between the main and 100 
the subordinate syntactic elements of the 
sentence. 

My; invention contemplates so printing 
the sentence that the different kinds of type 
employed will enable the reader to distin- 105 
guish at a glance not only the different syn¬ 
tactic elements of a sentence and thus know 
at once whether a verb is dependent or in¬ 
dependent, whether a noun is a subject or an 
object, whether a group of words is a noun 110 
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clause, and the like, but also will show at 
a glance the relations existing between the 
various elements in the sentence structure. 

In the preferred manner of carrying out 
• my invention, I use different kinds of type 
for distinguishing one from another tne 
following syntactic elements of sentences, 
viz.— 

(1) Independent verbs and subjects of in- 
10 dependent verbs and conjunctions connect¬ 
ing independent verbs; 

(2) Dependent verbs and subjects of de¬ 
pendent verbs and coordinate conjunctions 
connecting dependent verbs; 

15 ( 3 ) Objects of verbs; 

(4) Noun clauses; 

(5) Subordinate conjunctions and rela¬ 
tive pronouns introducing respectively ad¬ 
verb and adjective clauses in the first de- 

20 gree of subordination; and 

(6) Subordinate conjunctions and rela¬ 
tive pronouns introducing respectively ad¬ 
verb and adjective clauses in the second de¬ 
gree of subordination. 

25 The result of thus using different kinds of 
type for the different syntactic elements of 
sentences enables these elements of sentences 
to be visually distinguished at a glance, so 
that the reader can understand at once the 
30 structure of the sentences, and is thus.en¬ 
abled to understand the intended meaning 
of the sentences so printed. Preferably, the 
different syntactic elements of sentences will 
be printed in the following different kinds 
35 of type, since these kinds of type by reason 
of their recognized relative prominence will 
also aid not only in indicating the different 
syntactic elements of the sentence but also 
in showing their relative syntactic impor- 
40 tance:— 

Independent verbs with their subjects and 
the conjunctions connecting the independent 
verbs will be printed in roman capitals; 

Dependent verbs with their subjects and 
45 the coordinate conjunctions connecting the 
dependent verbs will be printed in roman 
small capitals; 

Objects of verbs will be printed in roman 
bold face; 

60 Noun clauses will be printed in bold face 
italics; 

Subordinate conjunctions and relative 
pronouns introducing respectively adverb 
and adjective clauses in the first degree of 
56 subordination will be printed in capital 
italics; 

Subordinate conjunctions and relative 
pronouns introducing respectively adverb 
and adjective clauses in the second degree of 
60 subordination will be printed in light face 
italics; 

Other words will be printed in the usual 
body type employed for the text. 

In the accompanying drawing, I have 
M shown in Fig. 1 a sentence as it will appear 


when printed in the usual manner in ordi¬ 
nary upper and lower case roman characters. 

In Fig. 2, I have shown the same sentence 
printed in keeping with my invention. 

By reference to the sentence as printed in 70 
Fig. 1 of the drawing, it will be seen that 
the ordinary manner of printing gives the 
reader no assistance in determining the syn¬ 
tactic elements and the relations which they 
bear to each other. It does not tell him 75 
which verbs are independent and which are 
dependent It does not tell him which 
nouns are subjects and which nouns are ob¬ 
jects. It does not show the intended rela¬ 
tion of the different clauses to each other 80 
and to the main verb. In this sentence in 
Fig. 1 this uncertainty in regard to the syn¬ 
tactic relations gives rise to ambiguity in 
meaning, to wit:— 

(1) To what does the conjunction “al- 83 
though” connect the verbs “had lain” and 
“were decomposed”? 

(2) To what does the pronoun “they” re¬ 
fer? As printed in Fig. 2. the different 
types used convey to the reader at a glance 30 
the following information: 

(1) “was dragged” and “said” are the in¬ 
dependent verbs, connected by the conjunc¬ 
tion “and”, having for subjects, respectively, 
“body” and “she”. This is shown by the 35 
roman capitals. 

(2) “had discovered”, “could recognize”, 
“had lain”, “were decomposed” are all shown 
by the small capitals to be dependent verbs 
with respective subjects “boys”, “she” and 130 
“they”; “and” is shown by the small capitals 

to connect the dependent verbs “had lain” 
and “were decomposed”. 

(3) “remains” is shown by the roman bold 
face italics to be the object of “identified”. 105 

(4) “that she identified” is shown by the 
bold face italics to be a noun clause. 

(5) “that” (after “body”) i9 shown by the 
capital italics to introduce a clause in the 
first degree of subordination, i. e., dependent DO 
upon the main verb “was dragged”. 

(6) “which” and “although” are shown by 
the light face italics to introduce clauses in 
the second degree of subordination, i. e., not 
dependent directly upon the main verbs. 116 

It will be noticed that the selection of 
types in Fig. 2 removes the ambiguity re¬ 
ferred to above, for the types show that the 
two verbs introduced by “although”, viz., 
“had lain” and “were decomposed”, are not 120 
joined directly to either of the independent 
verbo “was dragged” and “said”, but to the 
dependent verb “identified” and hence that 
the pronoun “they” must refer to “remains” 
which is the object of the verb “identified.” 125 

By printing sentences in keeping with my 
invention, not only is the reader enabled to 
grasp the intended meaning without am¬ 
biguity, but also the teaching and learning 
of languages is greatly facilitated, because l#> 
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the reader is assisted in construing the sen¬ 
tence bv having the syntactic structure visu¬ 
ally indicated. The different kinds of type 
have a plain, predetermined and distinctive 
5 meaning and they cooperate in producing a 
visible picture of sentence structure not only 
indicating and differentiating the syntactic 
elements of sentences, but also showing at a 
glance the relative syntactic importance of 
io these elements. 

Having thus described my invention, 
what I claim as new and desire to secure by 
Letters Patent, is:— 

1 . The improved method of visually in- 
15 dicating the structure and meaning of a 
sentence that consists in printing in type of 
different kinds words and groups of words 
that comprise syntactic elements of the sen¬ 


tence, the different kinds of type serving to 
show the relationship that the elements, as 20 
component parts of the sentence, bear to one 
another. 

' 2. A sheet having printed thereon a sen¬ 
tence comprising a plurality of syntactic 
elements composed of single words and 25 
groups of words, said elements being print¬ 
ed in types of different character whereby 
said elements and their relations to one an¬ 
other are visually indicated. 

3. A sheet having printed thereon a sen- 30 
tence composed of a plurality of main and 
subordinate syntactic elements, said main 
elements being printed in more prominent 
type than any of the said subordinate ele¬ 
ments. 

JOSEPH IIEXKY SHEFFIELD. 
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No Drawing. Application filed July 31, 

My invention relates more particularly to 
improved methods in the preparation of 
enamel slips for use in vitreous enameling and 
glazing, especially those slips compounded 
5 from acid resisting glass. 

The objects of my invention are, among 
other things, to produce enamel slips of such 
composition in which the finely ground glass 
particles will be uniformly floated throughout 
iu the mass without any undesirable settling of 
the glass particles, and at the same time will 
impart the required consistency to such slip 
for the enamel coatings. 

In the process of vitreous enameling and 
•'3 glazing by the wet process in which the en¬ 
amel or glaze is milled with water to a degree 
of fineness as required, the usual practice is 
to add enamelers’ clay at the ball or pebble 
mill in which the grinding is done. This 
20 clay, if of suitable plastic properties, keeps 
the glass particles afloat during the handling 
of the enamel slip. It is essential that these 
particles of glass once miled to requisite de¬ 
gree of fineness be kept in suspension in the 
“* 3 water; otherwise there would occur in the 
vessel containing the slip a zone of dense glass 
particles and another layer or zone rich in 
opacifier and clay. Even if this slip once 
settled were mixed to a uniform slip and ap- 
-o plied to ware, a settling would occur with 
the glass particles on the bottom and the clay 
and opacifier at the top. The result of firing 
such a coating on metal would be the produc¬ 
tion of a duli surfaced enameled article. 

S3 In the case of ordinary enamel composi¬ 
tions, usualy no difficulty is experienced in 
keeping the glass particles afloat by means 
of the clayj and the usual enamel slip can be 
left standing for weeks without settling out 
4° of glass particles. 

In the recent production of vitreous en j 
amel coatings that would resist the action of 
acids, such as contained in lemon juice for in¬ 
stance, a distinctly different type of enamel 
<3 glass has been developed. 

These acid resisting enamels and glasses 
when treated in the milling by the practice 
followed for ordinary enamels will settle out, 
the clay having little or no effect alone in 
50 keeping the glass particles afloat. The dif- 


1928. Serial No. 296,637. 

Acuities encountered in attempting to keep 
such glasses afloat in the slip have been such as 
to interefere materially with their successful 
application as enamel coatings. - The glass 
particles settle into a hard dense mass, which 63 
it is next to impossible to dislodge. 

In the production of acid resisting enamels 
and glazes, the glass for vitreous enameling 
is low in, or entirely free from, alumina and 
high in silicia with approximately 50% SiOo co 
in the glass. 

I have discovered that such glasses when 
milled with water impart a decidedly alka¬ 
line character to the water with the result 
that such slip is quite slippery and the clay C 3 
alone will not float the glass particles. The 
partial or complete neutralization of this 
water dissolved alkaline substance by acids 
will result in partially setting up the slip, 
and is accompanied by a partial flotation of 70 
the enamel. However I have determined that 
the neutralization of the alkali in this man¬ 
ner is not sufficient to impart the necessary 
properties to the slip to render same properly 
workable in enameling of this character 75 
where acid resisting qualities are desired. 

I have also discovered that the addition of 
any salt which in contact with the alkaline 
liquor would be decomposed would result in 
neutralizing a part or all of the alkalinity of so 
the mill liquor, and also yield, due to this 
reaction, a permanent hydrate precipitate 
that would impart the required consistency 
to the enamel slip. The salts used are those 
of the metallic elements designated in Group S3 
IV, Subgroup A. of MendelejefFs classiflca- 
tion of the elements, such elements having a 
molecular weight below 100 , to-wit: titanium 
and zirconium. The hydrate precipitate in 
the nature of a flocculent substance, such as 
for example titanium or zirconium hydrate, 
will occupy a large volume in the slip and will 
not cause "the finished enamel surface to be 
affected by acids such as those contained in 
lemon juice. C3 

Aluminum sulphate should not be used as 
aluminum is detrimental to the desired acid 
resistance of the enamel, while iron sulphates 
would be objectionable because of contrib¬ 
uted color. ^Magnesium sulphate would be ice 
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decomposed with precipitation of mag¬ 
nesium hydrate: However, magnesium hy¬ 
drate is easily soluble in alkalies and there¬ 
fore does not give a permanent effect during 
$ the use of the enamel slip. 

In order that the nature of my discoveries 
may be understood in which any salt capable 
of being decomposed by the alkaline mill 
liquor may be used so that the resulting par- 
10 tiai or complete neutralization of this liquor 
upon decomposition will yield a precipitate 
insoluble in the mill liquor, the following 
illustrative examples will be set forth to show 
how my improved methods may be success- 
15 fully practiced. 

Example A .—I have found that titanium 
sulphate is very effective in obtaining the de¬ 
sired reactions whereby the glass particles 
may be uniformly floated in the enamel slip 
20 while imparting the necessary consistency 
thereto. Having prepared the acid resisting 
or other enamel”or glass which does not re¬ 
spond to the use of clay as a flooding agent, 
the glass is placed in a ball or pebble mill 
using the following charge: 

Parts by 
weight 

Acid resisting glass- 100 . 

English pipe clay- 4.; 

Titanium sulphate crystals- 0. (50 

ro Water (approximately)- 40. 


Total_144. (50 

The titanium sulphate crystals used having 
^ the empirical formula of Ti(S0 4 ) 2 — 91LO 
were of the following composition: , 

Per cent 

Ti = • 12 . 

S0 4 = 47.7 

H->0= 40.3 


to 


100.00 


This charge as mixed was milled until the 
glass had been reduced to desired fineness, the 
decree of which will vary under different con¬ 
ditions; but usually this fineness should be 
such that more than 90% of the glass will pass 
through a 200 mesh sieve. The treatment of 
the enamel slip after such milling need not be 
further described. The sulphate reacts with 
the charge to form a permanent titanium hy¬ 
drate precipitate which not only neutralizes 
the alkalinity of the mill liquor, but gives the 
required consistency to the enamel slip since 
such hydrated compound is insoluble in con¬ 
tact with the neutral or partly alkaline mill 

liquor. 

A titanium sulphate solution may also be 
used which could be added at the mill, or after 
the slip is taken from the mill. However the 
titanium sulphate crystals should be used 
onlv when the additions of salt are made at 
the* mill, but never after the slip has been re¬ 
moved therefrom. If additional salt is nec¬ 
essary after the slip is taken from the mill, 


this requirement should be met by adding 
same in the form of a titanium sulphate solu¬ 
tion. 

Example B .—In using zirconium sulphate, 
I discovered that no clay is required to pre- 
vent the undesirable settling of the glass par¬ 
ticles of the acid resisting glass. 

Slips are made of the following charge: 


Parts by 
weight --- 

Acid resisting glass- 100 . 

Zirconium sulphate_ 0 . 50 

Water (approximately)_ 40. 


Total_ 140.50 80 


The charge was milled to glass particle 
fineness of nearly all 200 mesh. Such slip 
was used in coating iron articles, but the 
dried film of enamel was somewhat easily 
dislodged during handling. However when 
the pieces were enameled and burned, it was 
found that the use of zirconium sulphate as 
described had in no wise decreased the resist¬ 
ance of the enamel to acids. To impart the 90 
necessarry cohesive strength during handling 
in transferring the "ware from the drier to 

the furnace, a small amount of clav was 

«/ 

added to give such strength to the dried 
coating. Most clays cause the final enamel 93 
to be slightly affected by lemon juice, but 
this result is not permanent where zirconium 
sulphate was used and did not cause any 
loss in the enamel lustre. 

According to my invention, I am not re- ioo 
stricted to the use of titanium or zirconium 
sulphates alone, but any salt may be added 
which reacts with the alkaline mill liquor 
formed for vitreous acid resisting enamels 
and glazes, so as not only to neutralize a 30 r> 
part or all of the alkalinity of the mill liquor, 
but also to produce a hydrate precipitate of 
the element introduced in salt form, such 
hydrated compound being insoluble in con¬ 
tact with such mill liquor, whereby homo- 3 10 
geneous acid resisting enamel slips may be 
made without any settling out of the glass 
particles contained therein. 

I claim as my invention:— 

1 . In the preparation of a slip for vitreous n.i 
enamels and glazes from mill liquor contain¬ 
ing alkaline substances, the step which con¬ 
sists in treating said liquor with a sal t of 
one of the metallic elements in Group IV, 
Subgroup A. of Men delejefTs classification 1 
having a molecular weight below 100 to neu¬ 
tralize said alkaline substances and produce 

a hydrate precipitate of the element intro¬ 
duced as said salt. 

2 . In the preparation of a slip for vitreous 1 
enamels and glazes from millliquor contain¬ 
ing alkaline substances, the step which con¬ 
sists in treating said liquor with a salt of one 
of the metallic elements in Group IV, sub¬ 
group A. of MendelejefTs classification Kav- !30 
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ing a molecular weight below 100 to partially 
neutralize said alkaline substances and pro¬ 
duce a hydrate precipitate of the element in¬ 
troduced as said salt. 

5 3. In the preparation of a slip for vitreous 

enamels and glazes from acid resisting glass 
mill liquor containing approximately 50% 
silica besides alkaline substances, the step 
which consists in treating said liquor with a 
io salt of one of the metallic elements in Group 
IV, Subgroup A. of MendelejefFs classifica¬ 
tion having a molecular weight below 100 to 
neutralize said alkaline substances and pro¬ 
duce a hydrate precipitate of the element in¬ 
is troduced as said salt. 

4. In the preparation of a slip for vitreous 
enamels and glazes from mill liquor contain¬ 
ing finely-divided "lass particles, the step 
which consists in adding thereto a salt of one 

20 of the metallic elements in Group IV, Sub¬ 
group A. of MendelejefFs classification hav¬ 
ing a molecular weight below 100 which will 
react with said liquor whereby said glass 
particles are held in substantially uniform 
25 suspension therein. 

5. In the preparation of a slip for vitreous 
enamels and glazes from acid resisting glass 
mill liquor containing finely-divided glass 
particles, the step which consists in adding 
thereto a salt of one of the metallic elements 
in Group IV, Subgroup A. of MendelejefFs 
classification having a molecular weight be¬ 
low 100 which will react with said liquor 
whereby said glass particles are held in sub- 

35 stantially uniform suspension therein. 

6 . In the preparation of a slip for vitreous 
enamels and glazes from mill liquor contain¬ 
ing alkaline substances, the step which con¬ 
sists in adding thereto titanium sulphate to 

40 neutralize said alkaline substances and pro¬ 
duce therein a precipitation of titanium 
hydrate. 

T. In the preparation of a slip for vitreous 
enamels anci glazes from acid resisting glass 
45 mill liquor containing approximately 50% 
silica besides alkaline substances, the step 
which consists in adding thereto titanium 
sulphate to neutralize said alkaline sub¬ 
stances and produce therein a precipitation 
50 of titanium hydrate. 

8 . In the preparation of an enamel slip 

for use in vitreous enameling and glazing, 

the step which consists in adding titanium 

sulphate crystals to the charge during mill¬ 
ing. 

9. In the preparation of an enamel slip 
for use m vitreous enameling and glazing the 
step which consists in adding a titanium suit 
phate solution to the charge at the mill. 

-“.the preparation of an enamel slip 
5* “ se a ptreous enameling and glazing, 
™?J£P wh fh consists in adding a titanium 
sulphate solution to the slip after the slip 
is taken from the mill. F 

^ ^*e preparation of a slip for vitreous 


enamels and glazes from acid resisting glass 
mill liquor containing approximately oOyo 
silica besides alkaline* stances and fine¬ 
ly-divided glass particles, the step which 
consists in decomposing titanium sulphate :o 
in said liquor to neutralize said alkaline sub¬ 
stances and precipitate titanium hydrate 
whereby said glass particles are floated 
therein. 
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In Equity. #53,195. j 

Plaintiffs’ Exhibit #10—12 Letters. 

I 

2d Letter . 

i 

| 

American Consular Service. 

! 

Munich, Germany, August 31, 1927. 

The Brief English Systems, Incorporated, 

Tower Building, 

200 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen : 

Replying to your form letter of August 16, |1927, stating 
that I have not sent in any examinations nor li^ve 1 written 
to you any reasons for my failure to do so, 1 Ijake pleasure 
in informing you that in my capacity of Cojisul General 
here I have found your system extremely useful for draft¬ 
ing reports and making longer memoranda. Upon the re¬ 
ceipt of your entire course I studied it intensively for a 
few days and began making use of it immediately, check¬ 
ing up and reviewing for the purpose of avoiding errors; 
I did not, however, send in any of the examinations as I 
could not have received your replies within jthree weeks 
and I began using the entire system within one week of the 
receipt of the booklets. 

Very respectfully yours, 

C. B. CURTIS, 
American Consul General. 

CBC/AMT. 


11—5824a 
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Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 10. 


3rd Letter. 


Brief Eng. Sys., 

200 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


May 25, 1931. 


Dear Miss Dearborn: 

Stupendous! At last the business world is presented an 
accurate, understandable, workable speedwriting system 
translated from the hidden secrets of the alphabets. 

The amazing secrets of the alphabetical stenography, 
entitled “Speedwriting”, is remarkable—containing as it 
does the desirable wealth and essence more than any other 
conventional shorthand ever devised. 

Meeting for its remarkableness the requirements of any 
individual which are never afforded by any stenography 
course. The Speedwriting System meets the basic require¬ 
ments of time, cost, convenience, required to finish it. 

I can safely say that a thorough student of Speedwriting 
will travel the path of progressive superiority, and after 
finishing it, arrive at last to a plane of satisfaction, greater 
efficiency, etc., than any student of other conventional 
shorthands. 

I am now finishing the sixth text, which is the last book 
in the course. I am confident that after a thorough com¬ 
pletion of the course it will open for one the very doors of 
opportunity. 

What more, if the occasional rules and habits of study, 
etc., found in the books are formed by the students, are 
worth more than the entire course. Rules and habits to¬ 
gether are the scaffolding of character; character in turn 
forms the subtle emmanation called—personality! 

Sincerelv, 

DOM IN A DOR M. VARELA. 

P. S.—My delay to mail my examination papers is due 
to expected change of address. Please send all corres¬ 
pondence to mvj new address below to avoid misdeliverv 

* _ • 

and delay: Mr. Dominador M. Varela, #824 Misericordia 
Street, Manila, Philippines. 
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5 th Letter . 

Chambers of the Superior Court, Los Angeles. California. 

Frank C. Collier, Judge. 

Los Angeles, Cal., March 20, 1927. 

Brief English Systems, Inc., 

200 Madison Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : 

1 

im nklog hew xmnj Paps 4 5 a 6. ft rsn ta iv js rtn fm 
a sh trp nt t dest wr ih ad or 2 v lz/ ai akplZ mp n ash spas 
vti ntz pob Owz. 

ulb pi tno ta lr im usg th sstm n tkg nots vt ts tmn, adus 
bf me a lr fi tqi ahp. ik vn nw tk Fu nots n tajs b pob fme 
tdo bf. wl spdrig as nyt bk otmT im stdl gajig n spd. i 
Is o fi tat wdsins r kg tome momo rdl. 

wn iv gi tkrs a toro tes il ri u aL nbo kod a ilgliwh uk us 
asa rfc/. 
ut. 

FRANK C. COLLIER. 


P. S.—ifi ik red kod B n ik rit. fm u Ns kj nt bks th 
ds em Ra t rvrs vu xpc/. sth nru? 
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6th Letter. 

Board of Education. 

The Isidor and Ida Straus Junior High School, Junior 
High School 109, 430 Dumont Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tel.: Glenmore 5248. 

i 

George Millard Davison, Principal! 

I 

Decembeij 11, 1929. 

Miss Emma B. Dearborn, 

200 Madison Avenue, 

New York, New York. 

My Dear Miss Dearborn : 

At our midterm tests in November we gave the same 
test, consisting of four business letters, to ourj class which 
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had been studying- — Symbol System for a period of thirty 
weeks, and to two classes which had been studying Speed¬ 
writing for a iperiod of ten weeks. Herewith is a tabula¬ 
tion showing the results: 


Symbol System (140 hours) 
Speedwriting (33 1/3 hours) 


Total 

5% 

10% 

Over 

No. Perfect 

or less 

or less 

10% 

letters, letters. 

errors. 

errors. 

errors. 

. 176 5 

70 

48 

53 

. 260 59 

183 

10 

8 


Total Number of Symbol System Students. 44 

Total Number of Symbol System Errors. 3,273 

Average Number of Errors per Student. 74 

Total Number of Speed writing Students. 65 

Total Number of Speedwriting Errors... 1,175 

Average Number of Errors per Student. 18 


Symbol System Letters Passable with Corrections. 18 (out of 176) 

Speedwriting Letters Passable with Corrections. 156 (out of 260) 

Symbol System Percent of Passable Letters. 10% 

Speedwriting Percent of Passable Letters. 60% 


This is a remarkable showing for Speedwriting. Our 
pupils are deeply interested. It is a relief from the ex¬ 
treme drudgery of the ordinary stenography systems. 
Yerv sincerely vours, 

GEORGE MILLARD DAVISON, 

Principal. 

GMD:MR, 
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7th Letter. 

Board of Education. 

The Isidor and Ida Straus Junior High/ School, Junior 
High School 109, 430 Dumont Avenue, Brooklyn, X. Y. 

Tel.: Glenmore 5248. 

George Millard Davison, Principal. 

June 11, 1930. 

Miss E. B. Dearborn, 

President Speedwriting, Inc., 

200 Madison Avenue, 

New York, New York. 

My Dear Miss Dearborn: 

We gave a test in our junior high school to the 9B Speed¬ 
writing students on June 10. These students had been 
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studying Speedwriting for one year only—five periods a 
week. 

In this group of 41 students, the following results were 
obtained: 


0 

w 

received 



. 100% 

18 

i c 

between 90% 

and. 

. 100% 

12 

i t 

“ 80% 

< t 

. 90% 

5 

< t 

“ 70% 

i i 

. 80% 

9 

w 

i c 

“ 65% 

i < 

. 70% 

9 

41 

i c 

below .... 


< 

& 

o »Q 

^ 00 


The test comprises average business letters,; dictated at 
70 words per minute, given and graded according to the 
Regents’ requirements—deducting two per cei^t for spell¬ 
ing, as well as shorthand errors. The letter^ were pre¬ 
pared and dictated by others than the class teachers. 

We believe this record has never been surpassed, or even 
equalled in a junior high school. Now we have all the 
proof necessary that junior high school student^ are not too 
lacking in judgment, nor too limited in their knowledge of 
English, to acquire a knowledge of shorthand, and the 
valuable training that a study of shorthand provides. 
These students will be able to use Speedwriting in business, 
or if they go to high school, they will have the ability to 
take notes readily and possess a very practical; advantage. 

We are very much pleased with Speedwriting, and trust 
that it will spread throughout the city. 

Very truly yours, 

GEORGE MILLARD DAVISON, 

principal. 


GMD:MR. 
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251 Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 10. 

8th Letter. 

Address reply to Commanding Officer Receiving Bar¬ 
racks, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Refer to No. —. 

The Receiving Barracks, Naval Operating Base, Hampton 

Roads, Va. 

August 25, 1927. 

The Brief English Systems, Inc., 

New York, X. Y. 


Gentlemen : 

I began the study of “Speedwriting'’ with Chief Yeo¬ 
man Bolding the first part of July of this year. I had 
written another svstem of shorthand for several years, and 
at the time I commenced the study of “Speedwriting” was 
the court-martial yeoman at the Receiving Barracks, it be¬ 
ing my duty as court-martial yeoman to take down the 
testimony of the witnesses before the court. After studv- 
ing about twenty-five lessons I began to use Speedwriting 
in my court work. I find that Speedwriting, although it 
does not seem so speedy as some other systems of short¬ 
hand, is easier learned, stays with one longer, and is so 
much more easily read. The learning of Speedwriting has 
not interfered with my other system of shorthand at all. 
I can write down one letter in Speedwriting and lapse into 
the other shorthand with the next letter. I find it a help 

rather than a hindrance to the other svstem or shorthand. 

* 

I would heartily recommend Speedwriting to anyone, 
more especially a beginner. 

Yours very truly, 

J. C. WEEMS, 

Yeoman, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
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9th Letter. 

i 

The High School, New Rochelle, N. V. 

I 

George H. Eckels, Principal. 

I 

Commercial Department. 

i 

i 

February 5, 1930. 

Miss Emma B. Dearborn, 

Brief English Systems, Inc., 

New York, New York. 

Dear Miss Dearborn : 

I believe you will be interested to know that I have just 
started my third Speedwriting class in New Rochelle. 

My first Speedwriting work began September, 1928, with 
an experimental class in the New Rochelle Public Evening 
School, in an effort to meet more satisfactorily the needs 
of the students in the commercial department. The ex¬ 
periment was an entire success and Speedwriting has be¬ 
come a definite part of the work in the evening] school here. 

The success of my work in that first class encouraged us 
to try a day-school class for seniors who are| planning to 
attend college. This class finished its coujrse in both 
Speed writing and typewriting in one term, haying devoted 
forty-five class periods to the study of each subject. No 
home work was required. 

The authorities here are well satisfied with the results 
and have decided to give other seniors the benefit of the 
course in Speedwriting; so another class has been organ¬ 
ized for this spring term. 

The interest and enthusiasm in Speedwriting classes are 
an inspiration to the teacher. 

Very sincerely yours, 

WALLACE B. BOWMAN. 
WBB :AM. | 

Approved by 

JEANETTE C. HALL, j 

Department Head. 
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253 Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 10. 

10 / 7 / Letter. 


Department of Public Instruction, Columbus School, 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Luke C. Rhoads, Principal. 


Speedwriting, Inc., 

200 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


Mav 1, 1930. 


Gentlemen : 

Speedwriting has passed the period of experimentation 
in the Mount Vernon Evening School. 

After having put Speedwriting to the test, we again 
offered it to a class of nigh- school students last October. 
These students completed the work in twelve weeks, of two 
evenings a week. The students ranged in ages from 17 to 
30 vears. Tliev all did good work and were intensely in- 
terested in the subject. Some of the students began to put 
their knowledge of Speedwriting to definite and practical 
use in their business when they were about three-quarters 
through their course. 

We offered a second class the 20th of January and this 
class completed the course on April 9. 

It has been most interesting to us to note that after these 
short periods of study, every student was able to write at 
least. 100 words on secretarial matter, and some wrote as 
high as 120 words a minute. But the speed was not the 
only remarkable feature about their accomplishments. The 
students read their notes with such a degree of ease, ac¬ 
curacy, and rapidity that it was a source of great encour¬ 
agement and confidence to them, as well as pride and joy to 
their instructors. 

Speedwriting has now come to stay with us indefinitely. 

Verv trulv vours, 


L. C. RHOADS. 
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11th Letter. 

i 

#2 Sickles Street, New York, N. Y. 

February 18, 1929. 

Brief English Systems, Inc., 

200 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : 

It gives me great pleasure to inform you tlnit after four 

weeks’ study of the course of “Speedwriting,”! I am taking- 

dictation of business letters, daily, from menhbers of the 

firm by which I am employed, and I am able to read and 

transcribe them rapidly and accurately. 

It is a source of great gratification to me, ah I had only 

this length of time in which to prepare myself for a new 

situation, where shorthand was an important fjactor. 

With sincere thanks, I am, j 

Yours verv trulv, 

•/ + / 


S. !S. ROTH. 
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United States Fleet, Scouting Fleet, Battleshijp Divisions, 
Division Two, U. S. S. Texas, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


23 April, 1926. 

Brief English Systems, Inc., 

One Madison Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Miss Dearborn : 

i 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter iof 21 April, 
1926, containing corrected examinations. I ani glad that I 
made out well on the examinations for they \fere written 
under very adverse circumstances. During thfe writing of 
these examinations, besides being interrupted on the aver¬ 
age of three or four times a minute, there were several 
dozen air hammers going on the steel places in close 
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proximity to me. It was practically impossible to think in 
a collected wav. 

With regard to the speed I will say that I have had no 
trouble taking dictation at the rate of over 100 words per 
minute on any: kind of matter. I have an experienced 
Gregg writer here in the office with me who has tried in 
every way to stump me on dictation. I have taken the 
toughest the Gregg Manual could twist out and have read 
it back without difficulty. I put down 80 words per minute 
on my papers because I thought if I put more down you 
might think I was in too great a hurry to teach. 

The fact is that I am in a hurrv to teach vour svstem. 
I have had a number of people inquire into the system and 
want me to teach them. T have all arrangements made to 
begin when I receive the permission from you. Let me 
hear from you regarding the details. 

I, and all of my pupils, have used a pencil to write with 
in writing shorthand, but the typewriter is so much neater 
and more legible than pencil that I used it on the 
examinations. 

I have forwarded a report on Speedwriting to the Navy 
Department through the various official channels, and am 
glad to state that it has been highlv recommended bv all 
those who have come in contact with it. 

The report and recommendations cover a number of 
sheets of paper. I am unable to furnish you with a copy of 
the correspondence on account of its confidential nature. 

I shall be very much pleased to receive some photostatic 
copies of letters as I appreciate anything which tends to 
help me in shorthand. 

What about a diploma to hang up in my hall of fame? 
I have qualified on examination at the rate of 100 words 
and over per minute on new solid matter. 

I am willing that vou should use mv name in connection 
with Speedwriting, and will send you a photograph of my 
class in the near future, but what I want most to do at 
present is to get to teaching Speedwriting. If the 
256 public takes to it I want the entire Tidewater Dis¬ 
trict—Virginia, North and South Carolina—and 
establish schools in the principal cities. My time in the 
Navy is short: I am well connected in Norfolk, Washing¬ 
ton, and Baltimore, and if the public takes to Speedwriting 
like I have I will have no trouble teaching it. I have a fair 
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education—high school graduate with two years college— 
and have been a stenographer for twelve years. I can fur¬ 
nish you with any kind of references you desirje, both naval 
and civil. 

I hope to have further correspondence from you with a 
view toward teaching Speedwriting in Norfolk. If nego¬ 
tiations reach a stage where my presence in your office is 
necessary it is possible that I can come up oyer the week 
end some time. 

Yours very sincerely, 

J. W. BOLDING. 

I 
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In Equity. #53,195. | 

i 

i 

390. 

Department of Commerce, United States Patent Office. 


To all persons to whom these presents shallcoijne, Greeting: 

■ i 

i 

This is to certify that the annexed is a true copy from the 
records of this office of Paper 7 and Back of File Wrapper 
in the matter of the Letters Patent of John |S. Campbell, 
Number 395,120, Granted December 25, 1888, for Improve¬ 
ment in Phonographic Notations. 

In Testimonv Whereof I have hereunto set inv hand and 

* i 

caused the seal of the Patent Office to be affixed, at the City 

of Washington, this twentieth day of April, in the year of 

our Lord one thousand nine hundred and thirty-two and 

of the Independence of the L T nited States of jAmerica the 

one hundred and fiftv-sixth. 

%• 

[Seal Patent Office, United States of America.] 

THOMAS E. ROBERTSON, 

Commissioner Patents . 

Attest: ! 

D. E. WILSON, 

Chief of Division. 
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258 Letter of Examiner, April 28, 1887. 

Serial No. 223,762. Phonographic Notation. Jan. 8, 1887. 

John S. Campbell, 

C/o L. M. Hosea, 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

This application and the claims thereon have been again 
considered. It is believed that the alleged invention is not 
patentable without regard to its novelty. It does not seem 
to belong to either of the statutory subjects of invention 
for which patents are granted. Again a system of nota¬ 
tion is altogether too intangible for a patent thereon. It is 
difficult to see how any protection could be had for the 
alleged invention were a patent granted therefor. The 
application seems to be for a principle and it is not seen 
how it can be regarded as embodied in anv such form as to 
be patentable. If however the alleged invention be patent- 
able claims 1 and 2 are fully answered by patent to Ander¬ 
son cited. 

X. ALULY, 

Examiner. 

ELY, A. Ex. 

259 1887. Educational Kryptography. 

Contents. 


Application, 2 papers. 

1. Mar. 7, 1887, Rejected. 

2. Mar. 14, 1887. Amendment. 

3. March 28, 1887, Rej. 

4. April 8, 1887, Amendment A. 

5. April 19, 1887, Rej. 

6. April 25, 1887, Amendment. 

7. April 28, 1887, Rej. 

8. Mav 10, 1887, Amendment B. 

9. May 16, 1887, Rej. 

10. May 31, 1887, Amendment C. 

11. June 10, 1887, Rej., 2d. 

12. June 16, 1887, Letter. 

13. June 22, 1887, Letter. 
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14. Feb. 14,1888, Asso. Power of Atty. 

15. Feb. 28, 1888, Amendment D. 

16. March 7, 1888, Letter. 

17. March 31, 1888, Appeal to Board. 

18. April 9, 1888, Letter. j 

19. July 25, 1888, Letter. 

20. Aug. 3, 1888, Ex’s Answer. j 

Nov. 17, 1888, Examiner Reversed. 

Title: Improvement in Phonographic Notation. 223,- 

762-9. 
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JOHN C. ZAOHOS, OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SYSTEM OR METHOD OF REPORTING SPEECH. 


SPECIFICATION forming part of Letters Patent No. 290,830, dated December 25, IOC3. 

Application filed January 2G, 1883. (So model.) 
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To all whom it may concern: 

Be it known that I, John C. Zachos, of the 
city, county, and State of New York, have in¬ 
vented a new and useful System or Method of 
Reporting Speech, of which the following is a 
specification. 

My invention consists of a special scheme 
of selected types or letters,w hich can be used 
to record signs of such sounds as are uttered 
in speech. 

My invention further consists in the selec¬ 
tion of one letter with its special phonic sig¬ 
nificance, standing invariably for one or more 
different sounds, as indicated by diacritic 
marks, and in the selection of one letter for 
two or more sounds that are similar or cognate. 

In the drawings, Figure 1 represents the 
signs of sound constituting my phonic alpha¬ 
bet. Fig. 2 show’s my phonic text in connec¬ 
tion with the ordinary text, and Fig. 3 illus¬ 
trates the proposed arrangement of my phonic 
text upon the key-board of a type-writing ma¬ 
chine. 

The follow’ing table of letters or phonotypes, 
with their phonic significance given in the ac¬ 
companying words, maybe printed or written in 
capitals or in small letters, and may be marked 
differently, according to the usage of pro¬ 
nouncing-dictionaries or spelling-books: 

YowehSigns=hcehc. 


Short sounds. 

Long sounds. 

A, 

as in At. 

A, 

as in Ale. 

% 

“ “Ell. 

K, 

“ “Eve. 

i, 

“ “it. 

T.. 

“ “ Ice. 

0, 

“ “ Odd. 

0, 

“ “ Ode. 

tx, 

“ “ Up. 

• • 

A, 

O, 

O, 

“ “ Arm. 

“ “ Oil. 

“ “ Out. 


Cognate voicel-sounds not used but represented by 
the signs above given, and by the W. 


A, as in Care, cognate to A, as in At. 


A, 

a 

a 

AH, 

u 

V, 

a 

a 

Urn, 

it 

tJ, 

it 

a 

Mfile, 

a 

tJi 

11 

a 

Rule, 

11 

V, 

a 

a 

Bull, 

a 


“ 0, “ “ Odd. 

“ U, “ “ Up. 

“ W, “ 44 Woo, 

(a semi-vowel.) 

“ W, as in Woo, 

(a semi-vowel.) 

“ W, as in Woo, 

(a semi-vow'el.) 


Thus the eighteen vowel-sounds of English 55 
speech are represented by thirteen signs in 
this phonic alphabet, w’ith the help of diacritic 
marks over or under the same letter, or by the 
applica tion of the principle that similar or cog¬ 
nate sounds may have the same sign. 60 

The consonant - signs or phonotypes of the 
phonic text=df teen. —Phonotypes, (used:)P, T, 

J, K, F. ¥, S, S, M, N, L, R, W, Y, H. Cog¬ 
nate sounds and signs in the alphabet, (not 
used:) B, D, Ch, G, V, Th, Z, Sh. To these 65 
signs is added &, the sign for “and.” These 
consonant-signs of sounds need no illustration, 
as they have the same as their most common 
significance in the English alphabet, with the 
exception of T and S, used to represent sounds 70 
commonly w’rittenas“th” and “sh.” Thusthe 
forty-one “elementary sounds” of English 
speech are represented in the phonic text by 
tw'enty-seven phonotypes, and constitute a 
text in w’hich all th e elementary sounds are rep- 75 
resented by the few'est different signs, either 
directly or indirectly through their cognates, 
and yet made legible by its approximation to 
the common text of English. By this selection 
and device, brevity, economy, and legibility 80 
are secured for a phonic text designed to re¬ 
port speech. Furthermore, this phonic text 
in its construction is put under the following 
rule, which distinguishes the phonic from the 
common text: 85 

Buie for printing or writing the phonic text .— 
Print or write every word with thephonotype 
alphabet according to its elemetary sounds, 
discarding all silent letters and all unaccented 
vowels of the common text of English, and us- 90 
ing but or.e selected letter for its cognates in 
sound, w’here there are two or more cog¬ 
nate sounds in the language. This peculiar 
construction of a phonic text by the rule above 
gives it its distinction and originality, and se- 95 
cures uniformity with the greatest degree of 
brevity, economy, and legibility consistent 
with the exigencies of reporting speech by 
means of a text as near as possible to the pres¬ 
ent text of English. Under this rule of con- 100 
struction the following advantages are ob¬ 
tained for this phomc text: First, by the use 
of the phonic alphabet of signs or the phono- 
types, every elementary sound in the language 
finds a representative, either directly or by an 105 
approximate cognate sound, to w r hich the sign 
is also attached; secondly, by the omission of 
silent letters and unaccented vowels, nearly 


\ 
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one-fourth of the letten* used in the common 
text of English are omitted without impairing 
the legibility of words when read by sounds 
and signs corresponding; thirdly, by omitting 
5 the unaccented vowels ih speech, the most fa¬ 
miliar and oft-recurringwordsin the language 
are reduced to a single letter, which gives 
great facility.and speed in printing or writing 
this text without destroying the legibility of 
io the words when read by sound and sign corre¬ 
sponding. These most familiar and oft : recur- 
ring words are the following, and thus repre¬ 
sented in the phonic text: 


15 


■>o 


A=a or an. 

1 = 1 . ; 

S=is or as. 

T=to, it, of at. 
N=in or on. 

F=of or if. 
M=am, my, or me, 
Here are fourteen 


H=he. 

T=the. 

L=will or all. 
W=we. 

S=she. 

Y=you or ye. 
&=and. 
letters, representing 


in 


all twentj'-four words the most frequent in 
their recurrence, and forming with their com- 
binations in such phrases as “of tlie”=FT, 
0 “to the”=TT, “in the”=NT, “are you”= 


YR, “I am”=IM, “ he will ? : =HL, &c., from 
thirty to forty per cent, of the common text 
of English. *A little practice soon familiar- 
30 izes the reader with this and all its peculiari¬ 
ties, so that he can print-, write, and read the 
phonic text with ease. 

The following is given as a specimen of the 
phonic text and its strict adherence to the 
35 signs, the rule, and the method of represent¬ 
ing the very common words, as heretofore de¬ 
scribed: 

In the beginning God created the Heavens 

N T- PKINN KOT KRATT T HEFNS 
40 

and the earth; and the earth was without 
& T RT & T RT WS TOT 


form and void, and darkness was upon 
45 FORM & FOT, & TARKNS AYS PUN 
the face of the deep. i 


chanical means for recording the several char¬ 
acters, I propose to arrange the characters 
which I have described in-columns by classes, 70 
as is shown in the drawings. The letters or 
signs of sound are purposely so arranged as 
to help the memory in a quick demand for 
their location, andauseful application of their 
significance as signs of sound or of -words in 75 
printing by a type-writer instrument; hence 
all letters of the same denomination, with the 
exception"of a few, are placed on the same 
horizontal line. The perpendicular rows are 
also arranged in duplicate or triplicate rows, 80 
except where there were no duplicates of the 
letters or figures required. The first three 
columns of letters on the right, as shown in 
the drawings, are devoted to certain oft-re¬ 
curring words in speech, which, having no S5 
accented vowel and only one consonant-sound, 
can be represented in the phonic text by a 
single consonant letter, according to the rule 
of construction. These words and correspond¬ 
ing letters are the following: 90 


Col. 1. Col. 2. 

&—and. M=am. 

1 = 1 . H=hc. 

T=Thc. S=is or as. 

T=to, at, or it. T=to, at, or it. 
N=in or on. T—the. 

F=of or if. R=are. 


Col. 3 . 

A=a or au. 

L=will. 
S=is or as. 
W=we. 
S=she. 
Y=you. 


95 


Here are fourteen different letters, repre¬ 
senting in all twenty-four words the most com- 100 
monly recurring in any English text, and form¬ 
ing with their combinations in such phrases as 
“of the,” “to the,” “in the,” “areyou,”“I 
am,” &c., from thirty to forty per cent, of the 
common text of English. Their location, as 105 
introductory words and phrases in speech, put 
uniformly before other words with which they 
are connected in sense, will almost always dis¬ 
tinguish them from the other words and letters 
of the text. no 

Examples. 

In the house, to the man, for we trust, &c. 

N T HOS, T T MAN, FR W TRUST. 


T FAS F T TEP. 

The result of this determinate constitution 
50 of the phonic text is, that whereas the common 
text .of English requires on the average from 
five to six letters to the word, and conse¬ 
quently from fiye to six touches (including 
the space between words) on a key-board de- 
55 signed to print the common text, the phonic 
text requires on the average three touches for 
the word (including the space) on a key-board 
designedto printthlstext,-^-hence ine words can 
be printed phonically nearly twice as fast as 
6o in the common orthography, with the same 
number of touches employed on the ordinary 
type-writer; and if this system of notation is 
used without any mechanical means for record¬ 
ing the text the writer will be able to discard 
5^ a corresponding number of characters. 

When it is desired to use my system of 
phonotype notation in connection with a me- 


The next two columns are devoted to such 115 
consonapt-sounds as precede the vowel-sounds 
in the formation of words in this phonic text. 
Here all combinations of consonant-sounds are 
provided for by placing S at the beginningand 
L and R at the end in the order of such combi- 1 20 
nations of consonants, as shown in the draw¬ 
ings. 

Examples . 

Split, Scroll, Spring =words. _ 

34578 , 34568 , 34578 =columns. 125 

SPLIT, SKROL, SPRiN =phonic. 

In the above the figures indicate the order 
of the letters in the columns according to the 
number of the column. The columns marked 130 
G and 7 provide signs for all the vowel-sounds 
of the language; with W when used as a 
vowel-sound, in column 8. This selection is 
made in accordance with the phonic alphabet 
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heretofore described, and furnishes all the 
vowel elements desired in the printing of the 
phonic text. In the columns marked S to 12 , 
inclusive, are all the signs of sounds that the 
5 aforesaid phonic alphabet furnishes for the 
presentation of the elementary sounds of the 
phonic text, in all combinations which can oc¬ 
cur after the accented vowel of words. Six 
letters in ore column—M, L, S, T, N, R—are 
io triplicated in three columns, (except the W in 
column 8,) and six letters—T, J, F, K, S, P— 
are duplicated in two columns. This arrange¬ 
ment, with the help of T and S in column 13 , 
gives the command of all consonant-sounds af- 
15 ter the accented vowel of words printed in this 
phonic text. By the arrangement illustrated 
words can be set "by one span of the hand on a 
key-board. Column 13 contains the hyphen 
(-) and period (.), which are duplicated in col- 
20 umn 15 . It contains also the dollar-mark ($), 
and, besides the T and S before mentioned, it 
has the y, used as the sign of the last sound in 
pity, duly, many, &c., very often recurring in 
English. Thecolumns 14 and 15 are devoted to 
25 the ten digits fof recording numbers, and a du¬ 


plication of the hyphen and period. This com - 
pletes the arrangement of letters, signs, and 
figures for use on a key-board, designed, with 
the help of suitable mkhanism, to set upon a 
line and print words, parts of words, and short 30 
phrases and numbers in the phonic text here¬ 
tofore described. 

Having thus fully described my invention, 
what I claim, and desire to secure by Letters 
Patent, is— 1 35 

1. In a system of phonotype notation, the 
herein-described arrangement of selected let¬ 
ters and signs, with their respective diacritical 
marks arranged and combined for the forma¬ 
tion of a text, substantially as described. 40 

2. The herein-described text for reporting 
speech, wdiich consists of a phonic alphabet 
composed of selected letters with their respect¬ 
ive diacritical marks, substantially as de¬ 
scribed. 

J. C. ZACHOS* 

Witnesses: - 

Geo. W. Perkins, 

H. D. Donnelly. 
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To nil irltow if w mj con coni: 

Beit known that i. John S. Campbell, a 
citizen of the Failed States, residing at Cin¬ 
cinnati. Ohio, have invented new ami useful 
Improvements in Phonographic Notation, of 
which the following is a specification. 

My invention relates to the art of writing 

or printing language, its primary object being 

to provide a system of notation adapted for use 

upon 1 he ordinary “type-writers*' by which 

spoken words and sentences may be printed 

in abbreviated form, therein* facilitating the 

• * ■ 

recording of speech directly in and by tin* use 
of such type-writers in lieu of employing or¬ 
dinary sysienisof phonography by hand-writ¬ 
ing. 

The general object of my invent ion is 1 hero- 
fore to provide a system of recording lan¬ 
guage in the use of the type-writers which 
shall lessen the labor of tin* operator, but 
which shall enable the operator to record 
speech directly from dictation at theordinary 
speed of vocal delivery. 

To this end mv invention consists inasvs- 
• • 

tern of abbreviat ion in which tho letters, signs. 

ana characters ordinarily placed, or which 

maybe provided on type-writing machines, 

are employed with certain additional powers 

or functions and in a new relation, whereby 

language mav be recorded in the ordinary 
* • %. 

printed characters, but in abbreviated form. 

In order to describe and explain the system 
most conveniently with a view to its adapta¬ 
tion In the exist mg cond it ions and functions of 
theordinary type-w rilor mechanism. I append 
to this specification, in the form of a draw¬ 
ing, certain i 11 list rat ionsor “figures" numeri¬ 
cally designated, of the principal marks, po¬ 
sitions. letters, numerals, and signs employed 
in carrying out the system of notation, to¬ 
gether with a brief extract from the well- 
known “soliloquy" from Shakespeare's play of 
“Ilamlet," as produced upon the type-writer 

bv mv system, 

% _ % • 

The numerically-designated figures of the 
drawing will be used as a means of reference 
and illustration in the course of the following 
description, it being impracticable without, 
much useless repetition to describe in theor¬ 
dinary “brief’* the contents of the drawing 
separately as a whole. 

In carrying out my invention as practically 


adapted toand used in the operations of type¬ 
writing I classify the vowel and dipthong 
sounds of the English language into three 55 
“positions." representing sound-values, and 
employ three characteristic signs or marks in 
connection with the essential letter or letters 
of a word or syllable to indicate the position 
or characteristic vowel or dipthong sound 60 
heard in pronouncing such word or syllable, 
according to a predetermined system of clas¬ 
sification of such sounds. For present pur¬ 
poses 1 have adopted substantially the system 
of classification commonly used in phonogra- 65 
phy, as follows: First position sound: a in 
Tarin:" a in “at:" o in “lost;" o in “on;" 
an in “aught:" oi or oy as in “boil" or “boy;" 
on in “plough:" i in “pike." Second posi¬ 
tion sounds: a in “ate;" e in “met;'’ 0 in 70 
“note:" u in “up." Third position sounds: 
e in “feet:" i in “pin;" 00 in “food;" u in 
“put:" eii in “feud:" iew in “view." The 
ijnarks or signs indicating these positions I 
term “indicators," and by form and position 75 
relative to the letters of the word or syllable 
they denote the vowel or dipthong sound to 
be given in connection with such letters (as 
based upon the classification described) ac¬ 
cording to the context. Thus, the character 80 
~ (that is, tin* parenthesis mark used hori¬ 
zontally convex downward) placed before and 
opposite the upper limit of the letter or let¬ 
ters. a-^ shown in Figure 1 of the drawings, as 
an indicator of the “first position," and de- 85 
notes that the accented vowel or dipthong 
heard in the word or in connection with the 
letter, sign, figure, mark, or character to which 
it is prefixed is a vowel or dipthong sound of 
the first position. For example, w rm (arm,) 90 
vt (aught,) w mt (mat.) The character — 
(that is. the short dash) placed before and op¬ 
posite the middle limit of the letters or letter, 
as shown in Fig. 2 of the drawings, is an in¬ 
dicator of the “ second position,” and denotes 95 
that the accented vowel or dipthong heard in 
the word or in connection with the letter, 
sign, figure, mark, or character to which it is 
prefixed is a vowel or dipthong sound of the 
second position. For example ,—1 (ale,)—nt 100 
(note.) The character ^ (that is, the paren¬ 
thesis mark used horizontally, convex upward) 
placed before and opposite the lower limit of 
the letters or letter, as shown in Fig. 3 of the 
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dm wings, is an indicator of the “third posi¬ 
tion/’ and denotes that the accented vowel or 
dipthong heard in the word or syllable or in 
connection with the sign, figure, mark, or 
character to which it is prefixed is a vowel or 
dipthong sound of the third position. For ex¬ 
ample, ea in “eat:" oo in “food:" i in “pin:" 
oo in “foot:” iew in “view" as, for example, 
^ft (feet.) ^fd (feed or feud.) 

The use of the indicators, as above ex- i 
plained, while it constitutes one of the im¬ 
portant features of my invention would be 
incomplete as a system without the addition 
of certain other features,which I will proceed 
to explain. The first of these consists in em¬ 
ploying, in connection with the indicators, 
certain letters, figures, signs, and characters 
which have no power of their own to express 
sounds in a distinctive relation in which an 
arbitrary function of sound expression may 
be given them—to wit: 

First. (', as illustrated in Fig.4of tin* draw¬ 
ings, to which is assigned the sound and 
power of cli. as in “check," or toll, as in 
“match,’’and which may be named “chav." 

Second. 8, (the “dollar" sign.) illustrated 
in Fig. 5 of the drawings, to which is assigned j 
the sound and power of the* letter n.as heard i 
in “ink," or ng, as heard in “spring," and 
which may be called “ing.” 

Third. , (the underscore.) illustrated in j 
Fig. Oof t lie drawings, to which is assigned 
the sound and power of “con,’* “cum," “com," j 
“cor," or “cog," as the context may require, 
and may be used alone or placed under an- j 
other letter or character. In the latter case 
it prefixes its characteristic sound to that, of 
the character under which it is written. 

Fourth, ^'"(the first position indicator) illus- 
trated in Fig. 7 of the drawings, prefixed to 
any one of the indicators proper, or when 
terminating a word <indicated by the ordi¬ 
nary spacing left after it) shall have the force 
of “to, too. or two." For example,^ w <1 = 
to die or to add: —<1 = to-day: = 

into. 

-V third feat lire of the complete system con¬ 
sists in employing certain figures (numerals ; 
or digits) in connection with the indicators, j 
for the expression of certain sounds arbi- ! 
trarily assigned. Thus: 

The numeral 2 . illustrated in Fig. S of the 
drawings, has the sound and power of tli, as 
in “think.” 

The numeral .“.illustrated in Fig. 0 of the 
drawings, lias the “hard" sound of th, as in 
“ breathe,” “ thou.” I 

The numeral 4, illustrated in Fig. 10 of the 
drawings, lias the sound and power of s, as in 
“sure,” or sli, as in “shun.” 

The numeral 5, illustrated in Fig. 11 of the 
drawings, has the sound and power of z, as 
in “azure,” or s hard, as in “vision.” 

The numeral G, illustrated in Fig. 12 of the 
drawings, has the sound and power of ter.tr, 
orthr.and deror dr, asm “truth,”“through.” 

“ drake.” 


The numeral 7. illustrated in Fig. FI of the 
drawings, lias tin* sound and power of st, sd, 
or zt. zd. as in “strength," <fcc. 

The numeral S, illustrated in Fig. 14of the 
drawings, has the sound and power of s or z 
combined with tr or dr, as str in “street." 

The numeral U, illustrated in Fig. 15 of the 
drawings, has tin* sou ml and power of shun, 
(tion. sion,) as in “ motion," “ mansion," «fcc. 

In the use of numerals for arbitrary-sound 
expression, it should be also explained that 
when the numerals stand alone nr in isolated 
groups, or standing at least one letter-space 
from,the margin, they represent simply their 
numerical power: but when used adjacent to 
other letters or indicat ing-marks they have the 
phonographic power and function before ex¬ 
plained. bikewiseall t he letters of t he alpha¬ 
bet have their proper name's and sounds, ex¬ 
cept as before explained, with the exception 
that g always has tin* “ hard " sound, and with 
the further exception that the letter a, written 
with the indicator of tie* first position, thus: 
^ a shall be read as “an” or “ami," while 
the letter e, written with the indicator of the 
third position, thus: ^ e shall be read as 
“lilt*" or “thee." 

It will be observed that in the arrangement 
of the foregoing system I have selected as in¬ 
dicating marks and characters those which 
already exist in type-writing machines for 
1 lie ordinary purpose of notation, and it will be 
found in applying the system that tin* addi¬ 
tional functions and values assigned to cer¬ 
tain of them are such as to avoid any confu¬ 
sion or uncertainty in the applicat ion of these 
additional functions and values. The addi¬ 
tional object in view is to avoid the necessity 
of increasing t he number of keys and charac¬ 
ters used in the ordinary type-writers in order 
that the svstem mav be conveniently en- 
grafted, both in its mental and mechanical 
aspects, upon the ordinary type-writer opera- 
1 ions. 

By way of illustrating, the “mode of opera¬ 
tion "of my improved system I have given as 
Fig. lfiof thedrawingsan illustration of an ex¬ 
tract from “Hamlet’s Soliloquy," taken from 
Shakespeare’s play of “ 1 lamlet.” A detailed 
explanation would be prolix and unnecessary. 

Full text: To 1*». or not to be, that is the question. 

Abbreviation: w x ,w nt Vp '3t -e — qson. 

Abbreviate >n: ^ T^b,'"' r^nt - t^.b, w :}t.- N z / _,**—< js<*n. 

Full text: Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

Abbreviation: —IIw3 ^'tz —nblr ^n ^_,e w mn<l ^t —sfr 

Abbreviation: —H'vS^'tz—nblr^n^e^nmd^t -sfr 

Full text: The slings ami arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Abbreviation: ^.e ^sl$z w a w rz w v '■"trjs w frcn. 

Abbreviation: ^e^.sl&z'-'a'-'rz'-'v -'trjs'-'frcu. 

Full text: Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

Abbreviation: w r ^t — tk '■'rmz —gnz —a ... s w v — trl ilz, 

Abbreviation: tk^rmz—gnz—a_s s ’''v—trblz, 

Full text: And, by opposing end them? to die, to sleep. 

Abbreviation:A, w b — p/.$ —ml —3m ? '”'<1, ^t sip. 

Abbreviation: w A, w b—pz$~nd~3m ? ^t, w d, sip. 

Suffice it to sav that in addition to the draw- 

%/ 

ings. Fig. 1G, there is given above, first, the 
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full line as ordinarily printed: second, the 
sound abbreviations beneath each word or 
syllable without reference to spacing; third, 
the abbreviation correctly written according: 

5 to the system hereinbefore set forth. 

In line '> of each group it will be observed 
that the indicators are used in the spaces or¬ 
dinarily occurring between words, and this I 
regard as an important feature of the system 
to in its application to type-writing, inasmuch 
as in type-writing the spacing requires a dis¬ 
tinct act of striking the spacing-key, which 
is thus saved. The indicators, when used as 
such, always denote the beginning of a word 
15 as written, and no uncertainty or confusion 
can arise. 

I claim as my invention and desire* to secure 
by Letters of the Tinted States— 

1 . The improvement in the art of recording 
20 speech by type-writing, consisting of abbre¬ 
viating words and syllables by printing first 
a prefix-mark designating the class or group 
to which the leading vowel sound of the word 
or syllable is assigned, and following said 
mark with the* leveling consonantal letters of 
such word or syllable in ordinary close* suc¬ 
cession from loft to right. 


2 . The improvement in the art ol recording 
speech by type-writing, consisting in prefixing 
in the ordinary spacing between words an nr- 5 ^ 
bitrary mark, indicating by form or position, 
or both, the leading vowel sound heard in con¬ 
nect ion with the consonantal letters immedi¬ 
ately following to constitute a word or sylla¬ 
bic.' . . 35 

•>. The system or method of abbreviating 
printed speech.consisting.essentially, in writ¬ 
ing or printing the consonantal skeleton of a 
word or syllable in ordinary line succession 
from left to right, prefixed by an arbitrary 4° 
mark, indicating the general character of the 
vowel sound of said word or syllable, said 
mark occupying the ordinary spacing between 

words, substantially as set forth. 

•> 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 45 
my hand in the presence of two subscribing 
witnesses. 


JOHN' S. C AMPBELL 


2 5 


Witnesses: 

L. M. Hose a, 
r. D. Kerk. 
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UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


JOAQUIN ELEIZEGUI, OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 
STENOTYPE-MACHINE. 


1 , 202 . 686 . 


Specification of Letters Patent. Patented Oct. 24, 1916, 
Application filed July 16,1914. Serial No. 851,376. 


To all whom it may concern: 

Be it known that I, Joaquin JEleizegui. a 
citizen of Cuba, and a resident of the city 
of New York, borough of Manhattan, in the 
5 county and State of New York, have in¬ 
vented a new and Improved Stenotvpe-Ma- 
chine, of which the following is a full, clear, 
and exact description. 

My invention relates to stenotvpe ina- 
Iq chines, and an object thereof is to provide 
a simple, strong and inexpensive machine, 
which is ribbonless and substantially noise¬ 
less. 

Another object of the invention is to pro- 
15 vide a machine of the class described the 
impression of which can be understood by 
anv one having the kev or a knowledge of 
the relative combinations of the impressions. 

A further object of the invention is to 
20 provide a machine of the class described 
which can be used for producing impres¬ 
sions on ordinary paper, to be read with a 
code: or it may be used with paper provided 
with the code. 

25 M ith the above and other objects in view, 
the nature of which will more fully appear 
as the description proceeds, the invention 
consists m the novel construction, combina¬ 
tion and arrangement of parts as herein 
30 fully described, illustrated and claimed. 

In the accompanying drawings, forming 
part of the application, similar characters 
of reference indicate corresponding parts in 
all the views, and Figure 1 is a plan view of 
45 an embod \ient of my invention: Fig. 2 is 
a longitudinal section thereof; Fig. 3 is a 
plan view of the impressed paper and the 
code: Fig. 4 is a plan view showing the im¬ 
pression left by the machine on a paper 
40 provided with the code;,and Fig. 5 is a plan 
view of a modified design of the paper to be 
used in connection with niy-piachine. 

Before proceeding to a more detailed de¬ 
scription of my invention, it must be clearly 
45 understood that the foundation of my steno¬ 
graphic system lies in the writing of the 
consonants according to their sounds and 
eliminating the vowels. As. for example, 
health is written h 1 11 i.* Ii must be fur- 
50 tiler noticed that as many letters of a word 
as is possible, owing to their position in the 
code, will be written on each line: and in 
case the word cannot he finished in one line, 
the remaining letters will be indicated in 
55 tin* following. /. c.. the second and may be 
tiic third and further lines, according to the 


number of duplicate letters in the word, and 
also according to the position of the letters 
on the keyboard of the machine. As, for 
example, to write purpose the letters would 60 
be located as follows: 

P r 
p s. 

Patrimonial would be written: 


65 


p t r 
m n 


1 


This simple system of taking notes will 
enable the operator to take notes of letters, 70 
speeches, etc., very rapidly, as the simplicity 
of the system is self-evident, both for writ¬ 
ing and for translating the notes. However, 
to further facilitate the translation of notes, 
the operator may use the vowels at any time 75 
lie should deem it advisable to do so. As, 
for example, above may be written : 


a 


80 


b f. 

Drama may be written: 

d ra 
m a. 

In order to reduce the number of lines 
that a word would otherwise occupy, certain 
combinations of letters ;o represent certain 
sounds may be used. For example, “action” 
may be represented by the vowels ai. 

"Referring to the drawings, G represents 90 
the frame of the machine between the sides 
of which a round bar T s provided to form 
the axis or pivot for tin- Keys 8. Positioned 
between the sides of the frame G is a second 
l>ar; b. above the bar 7 nd substantially in 95 
nlihement therewith, iiich bar forms the 
pivot for the punching bars 10. Each of the 
bars 10 is pivotally connected at its lower 
end to a corresponding key 8 by means of a 
pin 11. The upper end of the punching 100 
bar is provided with a needle 1*2 which faces • 
an aperture B» provided in the paper guide 
11 secured to tin* top of the frame. 

It will he noted from Fig. 1 that all of 
the punching bars 1<> are in an alining posi- 105 
tion between the sides of the frame t*. and 
tiiat the first key in the first row is connected 
t<> the first punching bar. and the last Key 
in the last row is connected to the last 
punching The intermediate keys, as 310 

ran be seen, are connected lo the consecutive 
punching ba;>. /. c.. the la^t key .of the first 


18f> 


i 
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row being connected to :h*‘ tenth punching 
bar. and the fir^t ke\ oi the second row to 
the eleventh punciung bar. etc. By depress¬ 
ing any of the he. s n tie keyboard, the cor- 
5 responding punching bar is moved on its 
piAot. so that tile needle the bar is 

moved toward ti e paper guide 14 . The 
punching bar and key are restored to their 
normal position >y resilient members 15 '. 

10 The keys are maintained in the normal po¬ 
sition by the provision of a bar 1G en¬ 
gaged between the sides pf the frame 6, 
which forms a stop for the punching 
bars 10 . 

15 1 he keyboard in my machine contains 

twenty-two keys: and from the first to the 
last the following letters are represented 
hv the successive kevs: 


k d 

n j 

v.th 


e 

ch.sh 


i he numerals are represented in the fol¬ 
lowing ia>hi<>n : 1 is represented bv the letter 
25 « 2. by the letter k: 3. lay the letter d, etc.: 

0 being!represented by tin* letter t. The zero 
is represented by the vowel o. In order to 
know when these characters represent fig¬ 
ures. the letter h will he used at the be^in- 
30 ning and the letters th at the end of .each 
figure. As, lor example. 5G1 will be written: 

h h m. i 

w th 

35 i lie paper to be impressed is carried in 
the rear part of the machine. A suitable 
axle !Cd engaged .between the sides of the 
machine forms the support for the roll of 
paper 17, the paper from the roll passing 
40 over the paper guide If to a feed roll 18. 

I he paper is maintained taut oil the guide 

II by the engagement of the paper on the 
teed roll is by n pressure roller 11 ). the 
rollers Is and lb being mounted in a frame, 

45 20 secured to the ;op 15 of the frame 6 . 

1 he part of the frame *20 carrying the roller, 
lb is hinged to the uajor part of the frame. 
2 (); and suitable means are provided to 
maintain the roller lb against the roller 18. 
50 1 }k* feed roll is provided with a 

ratchet 21 which i>. adapted to be engaged by 
a pawl 22 carried by an arm 23 mounted to 
swing on the axh of the feed roller IS. 

1 he engagement L ween the pawl and the 
55 ratchet is mainta ied by the action of 
gravity on the paw The arm *23 is connect¬ 
ed by a link 24 to one side of a swinging 
frame 25 . The frame 25 is U shaped, hav¬ 
ing its ends pivotally connected to the sides, 
*>o of the frame 6, as shown at 2G, while the 
bottom 27 of the U frame 25 rests against , 
the lower edge of the keys 8 (see Fig. 2 ). 
Ax lien any of the keys is depressed the frame 
-•> is made to swing, thus displacing the arm 
60 1 he return movement of the frame 25 


is obtained by a resilient member 28 , and 
which return movement of the frame causes 
the rotation of the feed roller. The frame 
20, at the top thereof, is provided with a 
bridging member 27 ', which serves as a 7( 
knife for severing the paper 2S' from the 
roll. 

It is evident that the perforations in the 
paper formed by the needle 12 of the punch¬ 
ing bar are all the same and are identified 75 
according to their relative positions. The 
translation of the perforations can be made 
according to the following method: 

First: On a transparent body, such as 
glass, celluloid, mica, etc., is formed the go 
series of letters represented by the alining 
needle and in the same order, i e. 

hwkdpbmsgt 

fvlnjraeiou 

vth ch.sh 85 

And under this code the paper containing 
the perforations will be placed. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 3 . The operator will 
then note that the perforations coincide or 90 
are in alinement with the letters of the code; 
and these perforations will indicate that the 
letters alining or coinciding with them are 
the letters that the writer sought to use at 
the time of taking his notes. For instance, 95 
if the translator should note that there is a 
perforation under k, under p and under t, 
these three letters are the ones that the 
writer wanted to use at the time of writing 
the word “kept.” Second: A roll of paper 100 
is provided on which the series of letters 
appear in the same order as on the keyboard. 

See Fig. 4. The perforations made on this 
paper will indicate directly the letters that 
the operator sought to use at the time of 105 
writing. It is self-evident that in this sec¬ 
ond method the distance between the rows 
of letters can be made wider than the suc¬ 
cessive lines formed by the perforations 011 
the machine; but, preferably, the rows of llo 
letters on the paper are the same distance 
apart as the distance between the rows of 
perforations formed by the machine. 
Third: A roll of paper may be provided on 
which are longitudinal lines 30. These lines 115 
are properly spaced so that the line c repre¬ 
sents the place of the letter h on the key¬ 
board; line < 7 , the letter p; line v, the letter 
t: line x , the letter a: line y, the character 
ch. Any perforations located between these 120 
lines can be easily determined, knowing the 
characters which are supposed to be located 
between the said \iti£ 3 . 

The advantages of my machine are that ' 
the writing is obtained without the use of 125 
a ribbon; there are fewer parts in the ma¬ 
chine; there is less danger of the machine 
getting out of order; there is less hammer¬ 
ing on the paper, as less force is required to 
perforate the paper than to print thereon. 130 
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From the foregoing description, taken in 
connection with the accompanying draw¬ 
ings, the advantage of the construction and 
operation of the device shown will be 
5 readily understood by those skilled in the 
art to which the invention pertains; and 
while I have described the principle of op¬ 
eration, together with the device which I 
now consider to be the best embodiment 
10 thereof, I desire to have it understood that 
the device shown is merely illustrative and 
that such changes may be made when de¬ 
sired as are within the scope of the appended 
claims. 

lo Having thus described my invention, I 
claim as new and desire to secure by Letters 
Patent: 

1. In a stenotype machine, a main frame, 
a plurality of keys having angular inner 
20 ends, bars pivoted intermediate .of their 
ends and each having one end pivoted to the 
•angular inner end of a key and carrying at 
its other en^ means for producing v an im¬ 
pression, a guide opposite the impression 
25 means and over which the paper passes, a 
pivoted and spring pressed U-shaped frame 
having its free end. extending under the an¬ 
gular ends of the keys, a paper carrying 
roller mounted in the main frame, and a 
30 feed mechanism for feeding the paper from 
the roller over said guide, and a connection 
between the feed mechanism and the pivoted 
frame. 


2. In a stenotype macliine, a main frame, 

a plurality of keys, a pivoted and spring 35 
pressed U-shaped frame having its free end 
extending under the keys, a paper carrying 
roller mounted in the main frame, a guide 
over which the paper passes, a paper feed 
roller, a pawl and ratchet mechanism for 40 
operating the feed roller, means whereby 
the pawl and ratchet mechanism wfill be op¬ 
erated by said pivoted frame, and impres¬ 
sion devices opposite the guide and opera¬ 
tively connected with the keys. 45 

3. In a stenotype machine, a main frame, 
a plurality of keys, a pivoted and spring 
pressed frame having its free end extend¬ 
ing under the keys, a paper carrying roller 
mounted in the main frame, a guide oyer 50 
which the paper passes, rollers for feeding 
the paper, a ratchet wheel carried by one 
roller, an arm loosely mounted on the axle 
of the roller carrying the ratchet wheel, a 
pawl carried by said arm, and engaging 55 
the ratchet wheel, a link connecting the arm 
with the pivoted frame, and impression car¬ 
rying members operated by the keys. 

In testimony whereof I have signed my 
name to this specification in the presence of 00 
two subscribing witnesses. \ 

JOAQUIN ELEIZEGUI. 

Witnesses: 

Benedict Joffe, 

Philip D. Rolliiaus. 
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IrT these symbols we may have an actual system of tachygraphic 
shorthand, and not a mere syllabary; but unfortunately they have 
nor vet been interpreted. . £ , 

The second group of examples of Greek shorthand is confined to a 
few fragmentary’ papyri and waxen tablets ranging from the 4th to 
the 8th century, chiefly among the Rainer collection at Vienna, to 

which Professor Wcssely has devoted much labour. , _ 

After this there is a long period unrepresented by any remains, 
until we come to the period of the third group, which stands quite 
apart from the preceding groups, being representative oftheinedicyal 
Greek tachygraphy of the 


10th century. First stands the Paris MS. 



accompanies his description 
tells us, he deciphered with incredible^ labour. Next, the Add. 
MS. 18231 in the British Museum contains some marginal notes in 
shorthand, of A.D. 972 (Wattenb.. Script. Crate, spccim., tab. 19). 
But the largest amount of material is found in tne Vatican MS. 
1809, a volume in which as many as forty-seven pages are covered 
with tachygraphic writing of the nth century’. Cardinal Angelo 
Mai first published a specimen of it in his Scnptorum veterum nova 
colleclio, vol. vi. (1832); and in his Novae patrum bibliothecae tom. 
secundus (1S44) he gave a second, which, in the form of a marginal 
note, contained a fragment of the book of Enoch. But he did not 
quote the number of the MS., and it has only been identified in recent 
years. The tachygraphic portion of it has been made the subjectof 
special study by Dir Gitlbauer for the Vienna Academy. It contains 
fragments of the works of St Maximus the Confessor, the confession 
of St Cyprian of Antioch, and works of the pseudo-Dionysius Arco- 
pagita. There are also certain MSS. written at Grottaferrata 
Belonging to the group. 

But here again this medieval shorthand is not a tachygraphic 
system in the true sense of the word, but a syllabic system having 
very little advantage over the ordinary system of contracted long- 
hand in respect to rapidity of writing, excepting that the scribecould 
pack more of the text into a given space. The medieval system 
therefore cannot be regarded as a development of any ancient system 
of Greek tachygraphy, but rather as a stunted descendant or petrified 
fragment, as it has been called, of an earlier and better system. 
Other medieval varieties or phases of Greek shorthand have also 
been traced in the 14th and even in the 15th century’. 

Evidence of the employment of tachygraphy among the Romans 
is to be found in the writings of authors under the empire. It 
appears to have been taught in schools, and, among others, the 
emperor Titus is said to have been skilled in this manner of writing. 
According to Suetonius the first introduction of shorthand signs or 
notae was due to Ennius; but more generally Cicero’s freed man 


M. Tullius Tiro is regarded as the author of these symbols, which 
commonly bear the title of Notae Tironianac. The Tironian notes 
belonged to a system which was actually tachygraphic; that is, 
each word was represented by a character, alphabetic in origin, 
but having an ideographic value. The notes, as we have them, 
have come down to us in a medieval dress, and arc probably amplified 
from their shapes of early times with various diacritical additions 
which attached to them after the practice of the system had died 
out, and when the study of them had become an antiquarian pursuit, 
demanding a more exact formation of the symbols and their variants 
than was possible or necessary to a shorthand writer familiar with 
the system and writing at full speed. Such a system of shorthand, 
expressing words by comprehensive symbols or word-outlines, could 
be the only system possible for rapid reporting of human speech. 
But it seems that in instances where a symbol was not forthcoming 
to express an unusual word, such as a proper name, it was customary, 
at least in the written notes which have survived, to express it by 
a group of syllabic signs. A reporter, taking down a speech, could 
not have waited to express the unusual word or proper name by 
such a slow process; and no doubt in actual practice he would, 
in such an emergency, have invented on the spur of the moment 
some conventional sign which he would remember how to expand 
afterwards. But in the medieval inscriptions written in Tironian 
notes a syllabic system was made use of in such cases; and hence 
arose variations in different countries in the syllabic method of ex¬ 
pressing words; an Italian system, a French system and a Spanish 
system having already been identified. Such a syllabic system is 
comparable with the “ African ’’ and “ Italian ” varieties of the 
medieval Greek shorthand system noticed above. 

There are no ancient documents written in Tironian notes. But 
the tradition of their employment survived, especially, in the 
chanceries of the Merovingian and Carolingian dynasties of the 
Frankish empire; and a limited use of them was made by the 
officials who controlled the royal diplomas. In Merovingian docu¬ 
ments they generally accompany the subscription of the referendary, 
the earliest instance bong in a diploma of Chlothar II. A.b. 625. 
From the reign of Thierry III. they become fairly frequent. They 
give brief indications referring to the composition of the deed, the 
name of the person moving for it, that of the official revising it, &c. 
Such uses may be regarded as safeguards against forgery. A more 
extensive employment of the notes prevailed under the Carolingian 
monarchs. Official MSS. were written in these characters as. for 
example, the formulary of the chancery of Louis the Pious. They 


appear in subscriptions, often attached to the ruches fyee Diplo¬ 
matic). Sometimes they accompany the monogrammatic invocation 
at the beginning of a deed; sometimes they themselves contain the 
invocation or a pious formula. Such notes continued to appear m 
royal deeds down to the end of the 9*h century; and so inveterate 
had their employment become in certain positions in_the charters. 



ecclesiastical and even private deeds, but 
ments their use was probably only suggested by vanity and pre¬ 
tension to learning on the part of the scribes. Even in the nth 
century a few notes lingered on, their meaning fast dying out. 

.In general literature Tironian notes were adopted in the 9th and 
10th centuries by the revisers and annotators of texts. Of this 
period also are several MSS. of the Psalter written in these characters, 
which it has been suggested were drawn up for practice at a time 



_collections of Tironian notes, of the same period, points 

to a temporary revival of interest in these symbols of Roman tachy¬ 
graphy. But such revival was short-lived; early in the nth 
century it had expired. 

Authorities.— J. Gon.pcrz, Vber ein bisher vnbekannies griech. 
Schrijtsystem (Vienna Academy, 1884) and Neue Bemerkungen (1895) 1 
M. Gitlbauer, Die drei Systemc der griech. Tachygrapkte (Vienna 
Academy, 1896); K. Wcssely, Ein System altgnech. Tachygraphic 
(Vienna Academy, 1896); T. W. Allen, "Fourteenth Century 
Tachygraohv.” Joum. Hellcn. Studies, xii. (1890); F. W. G. Foat, 



Griech. Paldcgraphie (1879); P. Carpentier, Alphabetum Tironianum 
(1747); U. F. kopp, Palaeographia critica (1827); J. Tardif, Mbm. 
sur les notes tironiennes (1854); 0 . Lehmann, Quacstiones de notis 
Tironis. Sec. (i860); A. P. Kdhnelt, Vber die Gcschwindschrift der 
Allen (1872); F. Ruess, Vber die Tachygraphic der Rotner (1879); 
W. Schmitz, Comment, notarum Tironiarum (1893) and many other 
works; Milanges J. Havet (1895); J. Havct, CEuvrcs (1896); E. 
Chatclain. Introduction & la lecture des notes tironiennes (containing a 
full bibliography, 1900). (E. M. T.) 

In the 10th century all practical acquaintance with the 
shorthand systems of Greece and Rome faded completely 
away, and not till the beginning of the 17th can the art be said 
to have revived. But even during that interval systems of 
writing seem to have been practised which for speed approxi¬ 
mated to modem shorthand. 1 

Shorthand in English-speaking Countries. —England was the 
birthplace of modem shorthand. The first impulse to its cultiva¬ 
tion may possibly be traced to the Reformation. When the 
principles of that movement were being promulgated from the 
pulpit, a desire to preserve the discourses of the preacher naturally 
suggested the idea of accelerated writing. It is certainly striking 
that in the early systems so many brief arbitrary signs are 
provided to denote phrases common in the New Testament and 
Protestant theology. In the early systems of Dr Timothy Bright* 
and Peter Bales 1 almost every word is provided with an arbitrary 
sign. Dr Bright (c. 1551-1615) was a doctor of medicine who 
afterwards entered the church. His Characters. An Arte of 

1 For instances, sec Zcibig’s Geschichte u. Lit. der Geschwindschreibe- 


3 The Bodleian Library contains the only known copy of Bright’s 
book. For a dcscnption of the system, see Phonetic Journal (1884), 
p. 86; Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education (Wash¬ 
ington, 1S84), No. 2, p. 8; and Notes and Queries, 2nd ser., voL ii. 
p. 394. A is represented by a straight line, the other letters of the 
alphabet by a straight line with a hook, circle, or tick added at the 
beginning. Each alphabetic sign placed in various positions, and 
having some additional mark at the end, was used to indicate arbi¬ 
trarily chosen words beginning with a, b, c, d. See. There were four 
slopes given to each letter and twelve ways of varying the base, so 
that forty-eight words could be written under each letter of the 
alphabet if necessary. Thus the sign for b with different terminal 
marks and written in four different directions signified a number of 
words commencing with b: 537 signs had to be learned by heart. 
By adding certain external marks these signs were applied to other 
words’ thus by writing a dot in one of two positions With respect 
to a sign the latter was made to represent either a synonym or a 
word of opposite meaning. Under air are given as synonyms breath, 
exhalation, mist, reek, steam, vapour. . , , 

* Bales’s method was to group the words m dozens, each dozen 
headed by a Roman letter, with certain commas, periods, and other 
marks to be placed about each letter in their appropriate situations, 
so as to distinguish the words from each other. 
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Shorte, Swift* and Secretc Writing by Character (1588), which set 
forth a system of writing by character or shorthand, was dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth, who rewarded the author with a Yor ks h ir e 
living, and granted to him the sole right for fifteen years of 
tmrhing and printing books “ in or by Character not before this 
tyme commonlve knowne and vsed by anye other cure subjects ’ 
(Patent Roll, 30, Eliz. part 12). Peter Bales (i547 ? -i6io) 
promised his pupils that “ you may also learn to write as fast as 
a man speaketh, by the arte of Brachigraphie by him devised, 
writing but one letter for a word ”; his “ Arte of Brachigraphie ” 
is contained in his Writing Schoolemaster (1590). Only with a 
gigantic memory and by unremitting labour could one acquire 
a practical knowledge of such methods. 

The first shorthand system worthy of the name which, so far 
as is known, appeared in England is that of John Willis (d. c. 

1627), whose Art of Stenographic (London, 14 editions 1 
from 1602 to 1647) is substantially based on the 
common alphabet; but the clumsiness of his alphabetic 
signs, and the confused laborious contrivances by which he 
denotes prefixes and terminations, involving the continual 
lifting of the pen, would seem to render his method almost as 
slow as longhand. Of the numerous systems which intervened 
between J. Willis’s and Isaac Pitman’s phonography (1837) 
nearly all were based, like Willis’s, on the alphabet, and may be 
called, a, b, c systems. But seven were, like phonography, 
strictly phonetic, viz. those by Tiffin (1750), Lyie (1762), Holds- 
worth and Aldridge (1766), Roc (1S02), Phineas Bailey (1819), 
Towndrow (1831) and De Stains (1839). 

A few general remarks apply largely to all the a, b, c systems. 
Each letter is designated by a straight line or curve (vertical, 
horizontal, or sloping), sometimes with the addition 
•yucca*. °* a book or loop. C and q are rejected, k being 
substituted for hard c and q, s for soft c. Signs arc 
provided for ch, sh, th. G and j arc classed under one sign, 
because in some words g is pronounced as j, as in giant, gem. 
Similarly each of the pairs /, v and s, s has only one sign. A 
few authors make the signs for/, r, z heavier than those for g,f, s. 
Some class p and b, t and d, each under one sign. The steno¬ 
graphic alphabet is therefore— a, b, d. e,f (r) ,g(J),h , i, k, l, m,n, o, 
p, r, s (z), t, u, w, x, y, ch, sh, th. Letters which are not sounded 
may be omitted. Git, ph may be counted as/ in such words as 
cough, Philip ; but the th in thing is never distinguished from 
the th in them. Thus the a, b, c systems are largely phonetic 
with respect to consonant-sounds; it is rather with regard to the 
vowels that they disregard the phonetic principle. No attempt 
is made to provide adequately for the many vowel-sounds of the 
language. Thus the signs for like and lick, for rate and rat, &c., 
are the same. In the case of vowel-sounds denoted by tw’o 
letters, that vowel is to be written which best represents the 
sound. Thus in meat the e is selected, but in great the a. In 
some a, b, c systems, including the best of them (Taylor’s), a 
dot placed anywhere docs duty for all the vowels. This practice 
is, of course, a fruitful source of error, for pauper, and paper , gas 
and goose, and hundreds of other pairs of words would according 
to this plan be written alike. In the early systems of Willis 
and his imitators the vowels are mostly written either by joined 
characters or by lifting the pen and writing the next consonant 
in a certain position with respect to the preceding one. Both 
these plans are bad; for lifting the pen involves expenditure 
of time, and vowels expressed by joined signs and not by marks 
external to the word cannot be omitted, as is often necessary in 
swift writing, without changing the general appearance of the 
word and forcing the eye and the hand to accustom themselves 
to two sets of outlines, vocalized and unvocalized. In the better 
a,b,c systems the alphabetic signs, besides combining to denote 
words, may also stand alone to designate certain short common 

1 The first edition, published anonymously, is entitled The Art 
of Stenographic, teaching by plaine and certaine rules, to the capacitie 
of the meanest, and for the use of all professions, the way to Compendious 
writing. Wherevnto is annexed a very easie Direction for Stegano- 
graphic, or Secret Writing, printed at London in 1602 for Cuthbert 
Burbie. The only known copies arc in the Bodleian and British 
Museum libraries. 


words, prefixes and suffixes. Thus in Har< (^ sS ^otes do, 
Taylor’s system the sign for* when written alone, denot 

did , the prefixes de-, <f„-, aid the termmatioas^. 

-ed. This is a good prance if the words are weU chosen aaa 
precautions taken to avoid ambiguities. Numbers sym 
signs and rough word-pictures, and even whoUy 
are employed to denote words and entire phrases. y“ 

or pictorial signs, if sufficiently suggestive and not very . , 

may be effective; but 

because they are so difficult to remember. In f 

books the student is recommended to form additional 
himself, and so of course make his writing illegible to others. 

The raison d'etre of such signs is not far to seek. The prope 
shorthand signs for many common words were so clumsy or 
ambiguous that this method was resorted to in order to provi e 
them with clearer and easier outlines. For the purpose 0 
verbatim reporting the student is recommended to omit as a rule 
all vowels, and decipher his writing with the aid of the contact. 
But, when vowels are omitted, hundreds of pairs of words having 
the same consonant skeleton (such as minister and monastery , 
frontier and furniture , libd and label) are written exactly alike. 
This is one of the gravest defects of the a, b, c systems. 

John Willis’s system was largely imitated but hardly improved 
by Edmond Wiilis (1618), T. Shelton (1620), Witt (1630), Dix 
(1633), Mawd (163s), and Theophilus Metcalfe (1635). T. 
Shelton’s system, republished a great many times down to 1687, 
was the one which Samuel Pepys used in writing his diary.* 

It was adapted to German, Dutch and Latin.* An advertise¬ 
ment of Shelton’s work in the Mcrcurius Politicus of 3rd October 
1650 is one of the earliest business advertisements known. The 
book of Psalms in metre (206 pages, 2JX1I in.) was engraved 
according to Shelton’s system by Thomas Cross. Metcalfe’s 
Radio-Stenography, or Short-Writing, was republished again 
and again for about a hundred years. The 35th “ edition ” 
is dated 1693, and a 55th is known to exist. The inefficiency of 
the early systems seems to have brought the art into some 
contempt. Thus Thomas Heywood, a contemporary of Shake¬ 
speare, says in a prologue 4 that his play of Queen Elizabeth 

44 Did throng the scats, the boxes and the stage 
So much that some by stenography drew 
A plot, put it in print, scarce one word true.” 

Shakesocarc critics would in this manner explain the badness of 
the text in the earliest editions of Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet , 
Taming of the Shrew, Merry IFiwrs of Windsor , and Henry V. 
Perhaps a study of J. Willis’s system and of E. Willis’s (which, 
though not published till after Shakespeare’s death, was practised 
long before) may shed light on corrupt readings of the text of 
these plays. 5 Rich’s system (1646, 20th edition 1792) was 
reproduced with slight alterations by many other 
persons, including W. Addy, Stringer, and Di'Philip * * 

Doddridge (1799 and three times since). The New Testament 
and Psalms were engraved in Rich’s characters (1659, 50 pages. 
2§Xi§ in., 2 vols.), and Addy brought out the whole Bible 
engraved in shorthand 0 (London, 16S7, 396 pp.). Locke, in 
his Treatise on Education, recommends Rich’s system; but it is 
encumbered with more than 300 symbolical and arbitrary signs. 
In 1847 it was still used by Mr Plowman, a most accomplished 
Oxford reporter. 

In 1672 William Mason, the best shorthand author of the 
17th century, published his Pen pluck'd from an Eagle's Wing. 
The alphabet was largely taken from Rich’s. But Mmmtk 
in his Art's Advancement (1682) only six of Rich’s 
letters are retained, and in his Plume Volante (1707) further 

* See a paper by J. E. Bailey, 44 On the Cipher of Pepys’ Diary,” in 
Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, vol. ii. (1876). Shelton 
(1601-1650) is not to be confounded with the translator of Don 
Quixote. 

* Sec Zeibig’s Gesch. u. Lit. d. Geschrxindschreibekunst, p. 195. 

4 Pleasant Dialogues and Drammas (London, 1637), p. 249. 

! See M. Levy’s Shakspere and Shorthand (London), and Phonetic 
Journal (1885). p. 34. 

* This curiosity is described in the Phonetic Journal (1885), pp. 158, 
196. The Bodleian Library has a copy. 
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changes arc made. Initial vowels are written by their alphabetic 
signs, final vowels by dots in certain positions (a, e at ihe begin¬ 
ning; *, y at the middle; o, u at the end), and medial vowels 
by lifting the pen and writing the next consonant in those same 
three positions with respect to the preceding one. Mason 
employed 425 symbols and arbitraries. He was the first to 
discover the value of a small circle for s in addition to its proper 
alphabetic sign. Mason’s system was republished by Thomas 
Gurney in 1740. a circumstance which has perpetuated its use 
to the present day, for in 1737 Gurney was appointed shorthand 
writer to the Old Bailey, and early in the 19th century W. B. 
Gurney was appointed shorthand-writer to both Houses of 
Parliament. Gurney reduced Mason's arbitraries to about a 
hundred, inventing a few specially suitable for parliamentary 
reporting. The Gurneys were excellent writers of a cumbrous 
system. Thomas Gurney’s Brachygraphy passed through at 
least eighteen editions. 

In 1767 was published at Manchester a work by John Byrom, 
sometime fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, entitled The 
Byrom Universal English Shorthand , distinguished for its 
precision, elegance, and systematic construction. 
Byrom had died in 1763. Having lost his fellowship by failing 
to take orders, he made a living by teaching shorthand in London 
and Manchester, and among his pupils were Horace Walpole, 
Lord Conway, Charles Wesley, Lord Chesterfield, the duke of 
Devonshire and Lord Camden. Shorthand, it is said, procured 
him admission to the Royal Society. He founded a stenographic 
club, to the proceedings of which his journal, 1 written in short¬ 
hand, is largely devoted. In the strangers’ gallery of the House 
of Commons in 1728 Byrom dared to write shorthand from Sir 
R. Walpole and others. In 1731, when called upon to give 
evidence before a parliamentary committee, he took shorthand 
notes, and, complaints being made, he said that if those attacks 
on the liberties of shorthand men went on he “ must have a 
petition from all counties where our disciples dwell, and Man¬ 
chester must lead the way.” Thomas Molyneux popularized 
the system by publishing seven cheap editions between r793 and 
1S25. Modifications of Byrom’s system were issued by Palmar 
(1774), Nightingale (r8rr), Adams (r8r4), Longmans <'x8i6), 
Gawtress (1819), Kelly (1820), Jones (1S32) and Roffe (1833). 
Byrom’s method received the distinction of a special act of 
parliament for its protection (15 Geo. II. c. 23, for twenty-one 
years from 24th June r742). To secure lineality in the writing 
and facility in consonantal joinings he provided two forms for 
b, h, j, w, x, sh, th, and three for l. A, e, i, o, u, he represented 
by a dot in five positions with respect to a consonant. Practically 
it is impossible to observe more than three (beginning, middle 
and end). With all its merits, the system lacks rapidity, the 
continual recurrence of the loop seriously retarding the pen. 

In 1786 was published A n Essay intended to establish a Standard 
for a Universal System of Stenography , by Samuel Taylor 
(London). 5 This system did more than any of its 
** ’ predecessors to establish the art in England and 
abroad. Equal to Byrom’s in brevity, it is simpler in construc¬ 
tion. No letter has more than one sign, except w, which has 
two. Considering that five vowel places about a consonant 
were too many, Taylor went to the other extreme and expressed 
all the vowels alike by a dot placed in any position. He directs 
that vowels arc not to be expressed except when they sound 
strong at the beginning and end of a word. Arbitraries he 
discarded altogether; but Harding, who re-edited his system in 
1823, introduced a few. Each letter when standing alone 
represents two or three common short words, prefixes and 
suffixes. But the list was badly chosen: thus m represents my 
and many, both of them adjectives, and therefore liable to be 
confounded in many sentences. To denote in and on by the 
same sign is evidently absurd. Taylor’s system was republished 

1 Byrom’s private journal and literary remains have been published 
by the Chetnam Society of Manchester. See, too, a paper by J. E. 
Bailey in the Phonetic Journal (1875), pp. 109, 121. 

5 Taylor, it was only lately discovered, died in 18x1; sec M. 
Levy in The Times (April 10, 1902). and Notes and Queries (May 24, 
1902). 


again and again. In Harding’s edition (1S23) the vowels are 
written on an improved plan, the dot in three positions repre¬ 
senting a, e, i, and a tick in two positions 0 . «. Several other 
persons brought out Taylor’s system, in particular G. Odell, 
whose book was re-edited or reprinted not less than sixty-four 
times, the later republieations appearing at New York. The 
excellence of Taylor’s method was recognized on the Continent: 
the system came into use in France, Italy, Holland, Sweden, 
Germany, Portugal, Rumania, Hungary’, &c. 

The Universal Stenography of William Mavor (17S0) is a very 
neat system, and differs from Taylor’s in the alphabet and in 
a more definite method of marking the vowels. A,e,i, mmvot. 
are indicated by commas, 0, u, y, by dots, in three 
places with respect to a letter, namely beginning, middle and 
end. Other systems were introduced by J. H. Lewis (1812) and 
Moat (1833). 

Th e vast mass of a, b, c systems are strikingly devoid of 
originality, and are mostly imitations of the few that have been 
mentioned. Nearly all may be briefly described as consisiing 
of an alphabet, a list of common words, prefixes and suffixes, 
expressed by single letters, a list of arbitrary and symbolical 
signs, a table showing the best way of joining any two 
letters, a few general rules for writing and a specimen 
plate.* 

Pitman’s phonography, on account of its enormous diffusion 
in Great Britain and the colonics, and in America, its highly 
organized and original construction, and its many 
inherent advantages, merits a more extended notice Pta****** 
than has been given to the systcmsalready mentioned. %r*pky. 
In 1837 Mr (afterwards Sir) Isaac Pitman (q.v.) com¬ 
posed a short stenographic treatise of his own, which Samuel 
Bagster published under the title of Stenographic Sound-Hand. 
The price was fixed at fourpence, for the author had determined 
to place shorthand within the reach of everybody. In 1S40 a 
second edition appeared in the form of a penny plate bearing the 
title Phonography , the principal feature of the system being that 
it was constructed on a purely phonetic basis. In December 
1841 the first number of what is now known as Pitman's 
Journal appeared at Manchester in r lithographed form. It was 
then called the Phonographic Journo *, and subsequently in turn 
the Phonotypic Journal , the Phonetic News and the Phonetic 
Journal. Pitman’s system was warmly taken up in America, 
where it was republished in more or less altered forms, especially 
by the author’s brother Benn Pitman, and by Messrs A. J. 
Graham, J. E. Munson, E. Longley, and Eliza B. Bums. A 
large number of periodicals lithographed in phonography are 
published in England and America. The Shorthaiul Magazine, 
monthly, was started in 1864. Of standard English books 
printed or lithographed in phonography may be mentioned, 
besides the Bible, New Testament, and Prayer Book, The 
Pilgrim's Progress, The Vicar of Wakefield, Pickwick Papers, 
Tom Brown's School-Days, Macaulay’s Essays and Biographies, 
Gulliver's Travels, Blackie’s Self-culture, Bacon’s Essays, and a 
long list of tales and selections. Numerous societies have been 
formed in all English-speaking countries for the dissemination of 
phonography, the largest being the Phonetic Society. Phono¬ 
graphy has been adapted to several foreign languages, but 
not so successfully as Gabclsbergcr’s German system. T. A. 
Reed’s French Phonography (1882) was intended only for English 
phonographers who wish to report French speeches. Other 
adaptations to French were by A. J. Lawson and J. R. Bruce. 
A society for the adaptation of phonography to Italian was 
organized at Rome in 1SS3 by G. Francini, who published his 
results (Rome, 1883, .1SS6). Phonography was adapted to 
Spanish by Parody (Buenos Aires, 1864), to Welsh by R. H. 
Morgan (Wrexham, 1876), and to German by C. L. Driesslein 
(Chicago, 1SS4). 

The main features of Pitman’s system must now be described. 
The alphabet of consonant-sounds is— p, b; t, d; ch (as in chip), 
j: k.g (as in gay); f, r; th (as in thing), th (as in them); s, z; sh, 

* For early English systems, see especially some careful papers 
by Mr A. Paterson in Phonetic Journal (1886). 
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To all whom it may concern: [ 

Be it known that I, Michael Berardini, 
a citizen of the United States, residing at 
Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, in the bor- 
5 ough and county of Richmond, city and 
State of New York, have invented certain 
new and useful Improvements in Code Mes¬ 
sages, of which the following is a specifica- j 
tion. 

10 My invention relates to code messages, j 
particularly such as are used for telegraphic ; 
transmission, and has for its object to secure 
at the same time secrecy of contents, con¬ 
ciseness in form (and hence, low telegraph or j 
15 cable charges), and in the preferred form of ; 
my invention, exceptional safeguards against 
mistakes. 

I have devised my improvements with 
especial reference to the conditions prevail- 
20 ing in my banking business, where the same 
customers will send money more or less reg¬ 
ularly to one or more persons abroad. 

In the accompanying drawings, which 
illustrate the practical carrying out of my j 
25 invention, Figure 1 shows a portion of a Fee- j 
ord and code book used in writing and de- j 
ciphering messages according to my inven- ; 
tion, and figs. 2 to 8 show various examples 
of such messages. 

30 The book (Fig. 1) as preferred by me, has 
its pages ruled to form four columns: A, B, 
C, 1), the first of which contains (preferably 
consecutive) numerals, each of tliem thus 
standing at the left hand end of a row. The 
35 second column contains the names of remit¬ 
ting customers and may be headed “ Re¬ 
mitter”; the third column contains the 
names of payees, and the fourth, the payee s 
address. This last column might be omitted 
40 in some cases, yet I find it to be an advan¬ 
tage, especially in cases (as they do occur) in 
which different pavees may bear the same 
name. 

The incorporation of the record number 
45 1427 in a telegram, for instance, would thus 
mean that Enrico Co iso orders a certain 
amount to be paid to Silvio Soli of 19, Via 
Nuova, Rome. The amount is indicated by 
an additional figure which has a different 
50 meaning according to the position it occu¬ 
pies. The numbers in the column A may run 
up to 9999 (or even to 10000) with the par- i 
ticular system hen? described. In this par¬ 
ticular system, I limit to five figures the code 


number which identifies an individual draft 55 
or remittance. In my business, the large 
majority of drafts are for amounts of even 
hundreds (from 100 to 900) or even tens 
(from 10 to 90), and I have devised the fol¬ 
lowing simple arrangement: A figure placed 60 
in front (at the left) of the record number 
will indicate a remittance of so many hun¬ 
dred lire, or whatever may be the monetary 
unit in the payee’s country. For instance, 
31427 would mean that Enrico Corso orders 65 
three hundred lire to be paid to Silvio Soli of 
19 Via Nuova, Rome.' Of course, my cor¬ 
respondent in Italy to whom such a tele¬ 
gram is sent, would have a duplicate of my 
record book and full instructions for de- 70 
ciphering such telegrams. 

When the code number formed by placing 
the hundreds figure to the left of the record 
number, contains less than five figures, 1 
complete it by the addition of one or more 75 
naughts, as for instance 04789, which would 
mean that 400 lire are sent from the remitter 
to the payee, whose names (together with 
the payee’s address) will be found upon look¬ 
ing up number 789 in the record book. Simi- 80 
larly, 00526 would mean that 500 lire are to 

C ass between the persons indicated by num- 
er 26 in the record book. If only one order 
were to be telegraphed, the inclusion of the 
zero might not be necessary (although even 85 
then it is preferable, to guard against error); 
but in actual practice, a telegram always 
refers to a number of orders, and the first 
tiling the recipient (my correspondent) has 
to do, is to divide the figures into groups of 90 
five. If he, therefore, receives a cablegram 
containing the following:- 

00025005460710731186, 

he will immediately transcribe or divide.it 95 
to mean: 

00025 00546 07107 31186, 

thus indicating four remittances of 200, 500, 

700 and 300 lire, the sender and payee of 100. 
which are fully indicated by the record num¬ 
bers, 5, 46, 107, and 1186 , respectively. 

As a check for accuracy in transmission, I 
prefer to add, after the figures, an indication 
of the number of drafts or orders, together 105 
with the total amount in lire and also the 
suiU of the record numbers, or ‘‘Special” 
numbers, as 1 refer to them in Italian. 


Omitting my correspondent’s cable address 
and my signature, the complete cablegram 
might be as follows, (see Fig. 2): 

00025005460710731186 ordini 4 
6 lire 1700 speciali 1344. 

This "would mean that the telegram refers to 
four orders or drafts totaling 1700 lire and 
containing “special” or record numbers 
10 whose sum is 1344. Errors in transmission 
would thus be detected easily. 

The reason I prefer to limit the code num¬ 
ber to five figures is that this is the number 
of figures which the cable companies now 
15 charge as one word. i 

When I wish to telegraph remittances of 

10, 20, 30,.90, lire, 1 indicate this to mv 

correspondent by using some other word, 
for instance “Diversi” instead of “Speciali,” 
20 and preferably in this case the figure indicat¬ 
ing the amount of the remittance is placed 
differently, for instance at the right of the 
record number, instead of at the left thereof. 
Thus (see Fig. 3) 

25 013272584179643 ordini 3 

lire, 110 diversi 10680, 

would mean that there are three orders (in¬ 
dicated by the code numbers 01327, 25841, 
.30 and 79643, respectively), that the last figure 
of each code number indicates tens of lire, 
that the total amount of tiie three orders 
(70+10 + 30 lire) is 110 lire, and that the 
sum of the three record numbers (132 + 2584 
35 +7964) is 10680. 

The different placing of the value figure 
or money figure is only an additional safe¬ 
guard against errors; for if the sender of the 
telegram by mistake used the word “ Speciali” 
40 when the meaning would require the word 
“Diversi,” the test of the addition would re¬ 
veal the mistake at once. Of course, tele¬ 
grams of the two forms shown in Figs. 2 and 
3 respectively could be combined into one. 
45 It will be obvious that the word “ Diversi ” 
might be placed ahead of the orders to which 
it refers, and the code number might follow 
the figure indicating the value of the order. 
Thus J)iversi 07132 might be used to intimate 
50 that / 0 lire is to pass between the two per¬ 
sons indicated by the record number 132. 
The word “Speciali might in this case be 
used in the same way as explained in con¬ 
nection with hundreds, to precede the total 

55 of the record numbers^_jjig. 4 shows the 

same message as Fig. 3, but expressed in the 
manner just suggested. 

By the use orvarious words, the meaning 
of the value figure might be varied. Thus 
CO 07132 (without any word preceding) would 
mean 700 lire on account No. 132 just as 
00025 in Figs. 2 and 5 means 200 lire on ac¬ 
count No. 5; Diversi 07132 would mean 70 
lire on account No. 132 as in Figs. 4 and 5; 
65 Mille 07132 would mean 7000 lire on account 


No. 132, just as Mille 02658 in Fig. 5 means 
two thousand lire on account No. 658. All 
this, together with the other features which 
I am going to describe, is illustrated by 
Fig. 5. i 70 

It has been explained that the record num¬ 
ber consists of no more than four figures; 
this apparently would enable me to have 
only 10,000 accounts or numbers in the 
record book (four naughts would stand for 75 
10,000). By the use or code words I could, 
however, increase the available number to 
20,000, 30,000 or more. For instance, if the 
word Dieci precedes a section of the tele¬ 
gram, this w’ould mean that 10,000 is to be go 
added to the record number, and that the 
first figure means hundreds of lire; thus 
Dieci 07132 would mean that 700 lire are to 
pass between the persons indicated by the 
record number 10132; Diecidi 49763 might g5 
mean that 40 lire are to pass between the 
persons indicated by the record number 
19763; Diecimil 35848 might indicate that 
3000 lire are to be remitted from a certain 
person to a certain other person both indi- 90 
cated by the record number 15948. These 
code w’ords may be selected quite arbitrarily. 

There are various other w r ays in which the 
principle of my invention may be carried out. 

For instance instead of using figures (nu- 95 
merals) as elements for the code part of the 
message, I may employ letters as shown in 
Fig. 6, or a combination of letters and figures 
as shown in Fig. 7. Thus, instead of desig¬ 
nating the accounts or rows of the record 100 
book by consecutive numbers, I might des¬ 
ignate them by letters or combinations of let¬ 
ters, such as a, b, aa, ac, bf, cdg, eltad, ar¬ 
ranged alphabetically so as to be found 
readily. Even in this case, I prefer to use 105 
record numbers in addition, so that the test 
or check of the total of record numbers may 
be available. Instead of the figures indi¬ 
cating values, I may employ, say the last 
nine or ten letters of the alphabet. Each no 
code unit (say of five elements, as before) 
would then be of the following character, 
xbdgf the letter x indicating the value, for 
instance 20000 lire (x standing for 2), and 
bdgf being the record mark corresponding to 115 
the record number, and identifying both par¬ 
ties to the transaction. If figures are used 
to indicate value, the same order will be ex¬ 
pressed by 2bdgf Words like “Diversi” .or 
“Mille” would De unnecessary in this case, 120 
the position of the value figure or letter ^be¬ 
ing a sufficient indication. Thus f2bdg (or 
fxodg) would mean 2000 lire between the 
parties indicated by the record mark bdgf; 
gfxbd (or gf2bd) would mean 200 lire be- 125 
tw’een the same parties, and so on. Gaps 
would be filled by the letter z. Thus dzzxc 
would mean the sending of 20 lire between 
the persons indicated by the record mark ed. 

Still another nossibilitv is the use. of various 130 
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code words to indicate the value of each 
order, and of other code words to form a 
record mark, the’ two together forming a 
code unit. This is illustrated by Fig. 8 . Thus 
5 “ Romadidi” might by itsiirst half “ Roma 
(forming the record mark) indicate for in¬ 
stance, the parties entered in the record book 
under No. 2376, while the second half “didi” 
(forming the value mark) might mean 4040 
10 lire. . In the same way, the first half “Oro” 
of the code unit “Orofino” may be a record 
mark indicating say the record number 385, 
and the second half “fino ” might mean 150 
lire. Again the third code unit shown in 
15 Fig. 8 , the word “Lavasoli” might by its first 
part “Lava” indicate the record number 
1968 and by its second half “soli” the value 
of 275 lire. The message as shown also con¬ 
tains statements similar to those of Figs. 2 , 
20 3 and 4, that is, the number of orders (Ordini 
3), the total amount (Lire 4465) and the total 
of the record numbers (Speciali 4729). 
These statements or indications of totals 
may of course be used in connection with 
25 any form of my message, including those 
shown in Figs. 5, 6 and 7. It will be under¬ 
stood that Fig. 5 is theoretical, illustrating 
features, all of which in practice will seldom 
if ever occur in the same message. 

30 In any event, the code part of the mes¬ 
sage consists of a number of code units each 
comprising two parts or portions, ta wit: a 
record mark and a value mark. In the pre¬ 
ferred form of my invention, the code part 
35 <>f the message contains elements (letters and 
figures) whose number is an entire multiple 
of the number of elements constituting a 
code unit (five elements in the examples de¬ 
scribed with reference to Figs. 2 to 8 .) In 
40 these seven figures, the value mark consists 
of a single element indicating the value or 
amount of the order, while the other portion 
of each code unit (comprising not more than 
four elements) is the record mark indicat- 
45 ing, when looked up in the record book, the 
remitter’s and payee’s names and the payee’s 
address. Each message preferably also in¬ 
cludes the three checks or safeguards above 
set forth, viz: 1 ) a statement of the number 
50 of orders; 2) the total amount of the orders; 
and 3) the sum of the record numbers. Fur¬ 
ther, by the omission or use of means or sym¬ 
bols, such as “Diversi,” I indicate whether 
the element indicating the value is to be 
t >5 read as hundreds or tens, etc. Thus, in 
Fig. 2 the code part of the message consists 
of the two lines beginning with 00025 and 
ending with 1344. On the first of these lines 
there are four code units (the last of them 
60 being 31186) each composed of five figures 
or elements, so that the total number o£ele¬ 
ments ( 20 ) is a multiple of the number of 
individual elements (5) constituting a code 
unit. Each of these code units consists of 
65 two portions; one of them, designated (for 


the last unit) by 


3 


ika reference character X, 
indicates the value or amount of the order; 
tiie other, to which the reference letter i 
has been applied, is the record number or 
record mark identifying the parties to the 70 
transaction. The;word and figure ‘Ordini 
4” constitute a statement of the number of 
orders contained in the message; the word 
and figures “Lire 1700” (indicated by the 
reference letter T) give the total amount of 75 
the orders; the number 1344 (designated 
by the reference letter R) is the sum of the 
record numbers; and the word “Speciali” 
(referred to by the letter S) constitutes means 
indicating the value of the elements (such so 
as X) representing the amounts of the or¬ 
ders, since this word indicates to the recip¬ 
ient of the message that the figure 3 of tne 
last code unit means 300 lire, and so on. 

I claim as my invention; _ 85 

1. A code message comprising a series of 
elements, the number of which is a multiple 
of the number of individual elements con¬ 
stituting a code unit, each code unit consist¬ 
ing of two portions, one of which indicates 90 
the value or amount of the order, while the 
other is a record mark identifying the parties 

to the transaction in connection with a record 
number, the message also including a state¬ 
ment of the number of orders it contains, the 95 
total amount of such orders, the sum of the 
record numbers, and means indicating the 
value of the elements representing the 
amounts of the orders. 

2. A code message comprising a series of 100 
elements, the number of which is a multiple 

of the number of elements constituting a 
code iunit, each code unit consisting of two 
portions, one of which indicates the value or • 
amount of the order, while the other is a 105 
record mark identifying the parties to the 
transaction in connection with a record num¬ 
ber, the message also including a statement 
of the number of orders it contains, the total 
amount of the orders, and the sufn of. the 110 
record numbers. 

3. A code message comprising a series of 
elements, the number of "which is a multiple 
of the number of elements constituting a 
code unit, each code unit consisting of two 115 
portions, one of which indicates the value or 
amount of the ordor, while the other is a 
record mark, identifying the parties to the 
transaction in connection "with a record 
number, the message also including a state- 120 
ment of the total amount of the orders and 
the sum of the record numbers. 

4. A code message comprising a series of 
elements the number of which is a multiple 

of the number * of elements constituting a 125 
code unit, each code unit consisting of two 
portions, one of which indicates the value or 
amount of the order, while the other is a 
record mark identifying the parties to 
the transaction, the message also including 130 
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means indicating the value of the elements 
representing the amounts of the orders. 

o. A code message comprising a series of 
elements, the numiier of which is a multiple 
• of the number elements constituting a 
code unit, each code unit consisting of two 
portions, one of a aich indicates the value 
or amount of the rder, while the other is a 
record mark identifying the parties to the 
10 transaction. 

6. A code message consisting of code units 
each-of which comprises two portions, one of 
said portions being a record mark identify¬ 
ing both parties to die transaction, while the 

15 other is a value mark determining the 
amount to be paid. 

7. A record book for use in drafting and 


! deciphering code messages, having a column 
I containing record marks, another column 
containing remitters’ names, a third column 20 
j with payee’s names, and a fourth with * 

: payees’ addresses. 

8. A record book for use in drafting and 
deciphering code messages, having a column 
containing record marks, another column 25 
| containing remitters’ names, and a third 
| column with payees’ names. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand in the presence of two subscribing wit¬ 
nesses, this 17th day of December, 1907. 

MICHAEL BERARDINI. 

Witnesses: 

Nicola Fuse a, 

Emilio Custiam. 
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287 In the Court of Appeals of the District 6f Columbia. 

No. 5824. | 

i 

I 

Emma B. Dearborn and Brief English Systems, Inc., 

Appellants, 

l 

vs. 

Thomas E. Robertson, as Commissioner pf Patents, 

Appellee. 

I 

Washington, D. C., Octobej 26, 1932. 
To the Clerk of the Court: I 

I 

There is herewith tiled the appeal of Appellants in the 
above-entitled cause including the certified transcript of 
record in cause No. 53,195 in Equity, together with the 
Statement of Evidence including exhibits as follows: 

Plaintiffs’ Exhibits Nos. 1, (4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,); 10, and 11, 
and Defendant’s Exhibits A, B, C, D, and E. j 

Please furnish an estimate of the cost of printing the 
record with the understanding that I will furnish sixty 60 
copies of each of Plaintiffs’ Exhibits Nos. 4, 5,j6, 7, 8, and 
9, and Defendant’s Exhibits A, B, C, D, and E, and 
also with the understanding that of Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 
No. 1 there shall be omitted from the printed! record the 
following: i 

Beginning with the word “Remarks” following the first 
paragraph of page 40 of Plaintiffs’ Exhibit NoL 1 down to 
the end of the page. 

288 Pages 41, 42, 43, 44. and that portion!of page 45 
down to and including the words “Respectfully 

submitted”. j 

Beginning with the word “Remarks” on page 49 down to 
and including the end of the page. 

Pages 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, and that portion of page 
57 down to and including the words “Respectfully sub¬ 
mitted”. I 

Page 60 beginning with the word “Remarksi” down to 
and including the end of the page. 

Pages 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, and 67 down to and including 
the words “Respectfully submitted”. 
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Pages 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, and 106. 

Of Plaintiffs’ Exhibit No. 10, omit the first page (the 
first letter), and the fourth page (the fourth letter). 

A check is herewith transmitted for twelve Dollars to 
cover the docket fee for this cause, and remittance will be 
transmitted immediately upon receipt of statement thereof 
as to cost of printing. 

i EDGAR M. KITCHIX, 

Counsel for Appellants. 

Service of the foregoing and receipt of a copy thereof 
acknowledged this 26th dav of October, 1932. 

T. A. HOSTETLER, 

Solicitor and Counsel for Appellee. 


No objections to the omissions above indicated. 
T. A. HOSTETLER, Solid. 


289 [Endorsed:] No. 5824. Dearborn et 
lants, vs. Robertson, &c. Appellants’ 
for printing. Court of Appeals, District of 
Filed Oct. 26, 1932. Henry W. Hodges, Clerk. 
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IN THE COURT OF APPEALS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

i 


Emma B. Dearborn, and 
Brief English Systems, Inc., 

Appellants, 


vs . 


^October Term, 1932. 


Thomas E. Robertson, as 
Commissioner of Patents, 

Appellee, j 


No. 5824.j 


BRIEF FOR APPE LLAN TS 


STATEMENT OF THE CASE 

This is an appeal from the decree (R. p. 36 ) # of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia dismissing Ap¬ 
pellants ’ Bill under U. S. R. S. 4915 (R. p. 2) reviewing the 
adverse decisions of the Board of Appeals (R. pi 137) and 
Primary Examiner (R. pp. 110,119,120,133) of ^he Patent 
Office refusing to grant a patent for the art of wdrd pictur¬ 
ing, and apparently squarely reversing the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals plainly indicating that the subject matter 
is patentable and not copyrightable (Brief English Sys¬ 
tems, Inc. v. Owen et al, 48 F. (2d) 555), and also apparent¬ 
ly reversing in principle this Honorable Court in its ruling 
In Re Sheffield, (1923 C. D. 256; 53 App. D. C.j 109; 288 
Fed. 463). I 

j 

QUESTIONS INVOLVED AND ERRORS RELIED UFON 

i 

The questions involved in this appeal are: j 

(1) Does the invention of the patent application fall 
within the class of inventions on which a patent may be 
granted under the provisions of R. S. 4886? 

* R. p. here refers to the pages of the printed record. 

! 

i 

I 

j 

i 
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(2) Does the prior art disclose and therefore anticipate 
and render unpatentable the subject matter claimed in the 
patent application? 

(3) Should Appellants have been permitted to amend 
their pleadings and/or should their right to subsequently 
amend have been preserved ? 

The errors assigned raising these questions are as fol¬ 
lows : 

(1) The Court below erred in dismissing the Bill of 
Complaint, and in refusing to grant the prayer thereof and 
to adjudge Appellants entitled, according to law, to secure 
their patent for the invention of their application. 

(2) The Court below erred in adjudging that the inven¬ 
tion of the application as stated in claims 1 to 98 inclusive 
of Schedule A (R. pp. 6-15) and/or as proposed to be 
amended and appearing as claims 1 to 100 inclusive of 
Schedule B (R. pp. 21-34) was not patentable to Appellants 
according to law, and that the invention of the patent appli¬ 
cation as recited in said claims is not patentably distin¬ 
guished from the prior art. 

(3) The Court below erred in adjudging that the in¬ 
vention of the patent application is analogous to such code 
writing as seen in U. S. Patent No. 889,094, and is not 
patentably distinguished thereover. 

(4) The Court below erred in adjudging that the said 
invention as claimed in the patent application fails to fall 
under the purview and provisions of Section 4886 R. S. 
and is not patentable thereunder, and that Appellants are 
not entitled to a decree granting the patent sought. 

(5) The Court below erred in refusing to grant the 
motion to amend Plaintiff’s pleadings, and abused its dis¬ 
cretion in dismissing said motion. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 

Miss Emma B. Dearborn tiled the instant patent applica¬ 
tion oil January 19th, 1925, Serial No. 3,535, and the claims 
thereof were rejected by the Primary Examiner and by the 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office as not covering an 
invention patentable within the meaning of R. S. 4886, and 
as anticipated by the prior art of record. The Court below 
sustained this ruling of the Patent Office tribunals and re¬ 
fused to order the grant of the patent, and also (apparently 
from a wholly erroneous conception of the facts and law) 
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refused (R. p. 34) to allow Appellants to amend jtheir plead¬ 
ings (R. p. 18) to conform with Patent Office requirements 
(regarding form, not substance) first made by t^ie Primary 
Examiner after the prosecution of the case, as tp form, was 
beyond the reach of Appellants for amendment j(R. p. 133). 

Miss Dearborn testified on behalf of Appellants, explain¬ 
ing the invention in detail and giving the history of its 
origin, its demonstrated novelty, worth, and value, (R. pp. 
44-77) and showing its world wide acceptance j(R. p. 68), 
its unprecedented commercial success (R. pp. 46, 60, 61), 
its great range of utility (R. p. 48), and the fact that it is 
known commercially as “Speedwriting” (R. Ip. 46), by 
which name it is identified hereinafter. 

SINCE NO REBUTTAL OR CONTRADICTORY TES¬ 
TIMONY WAS TAKEN BY DEFENDANT, M^SS DEAR¬ 
BORN’S TESTIMONY SHOULD BE ACCENTED AS 
CONCLUSIVE OF THE FACTS; AND IT IS BjELIEVED 
THAT THE PATENT OFFICE SOLICITOR ACQUI¬ 
ESCES IN THE TRUTH AND ACCURACYj OF THE 
TESTIMONY GIVEN BY MISS DEARBORN. I 

The record in the Court below, including the j oral testi¬ 
mony of Miss Dearborn and all proceedings in Open court, 
was taken and reduced to record form by Miss Doris J. 
Liftchild (R. pp. 45, 65, 77) by the use of Sppedwriting 
practiced on an ordinary typewriter in open court. Though 
Miss Liftchild had “never tried to take court jtestimony 
before,” (R. p. 65) she produced “the complete and accur¬ 
ate record of the testimony and proceedings” (R. p. 77) 
with “no trouble at all in taking that on the machine as fast 
as we speak.” (R. p. 65) 

i 

THE SUBSTANCE AND NATURE OF THE 
INVENTION INVOLVED 

I 

THE INVENTION, SPEEDWRITING, IS! ESSEN¬ 
TIALLY AND DEFINITELY NOT MERELY! SHORT¬ 
HAND OR A SYSTEM OF REPORTING AT ALL, BUT 
CHARACTERISTICALLY RELATES TO THE ART OF 
WORD PICTURING FOR ALL PURPOSES, SUCH AS 
FORMING PERMANENT RECORDS, AND COMPRISES 
AN ACT OR SERIES OF ACTS PERFORMED BY A 
TANGIBLE, PHYSICAL AGENT UPON A TANGIBLE, 
PHYSICAL OBJECT FOR PRODUCING A CHANGE OR 
CHANGES IN THE CHARACTER OR CONDITION OF 
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THE THING TREATED, AND RESULTING IN A 
NOVEL AND HIGHLY VALUABLE AND DESIRABLE 
PRODUCT. 

The name 4 ‘ Speedwriting ’ 9 has achieved dictionary rec¬ 
ognition (R. p. 60) though Appellants consider that the 
dictionary definition is inaccurate. (R. p. 60) 

THE ERRORS BELOW doubtless arose from the mis¬ 
take of looking upon the invention as a SHORTHAND 
SYSTEM, instead of recognizing its utility in that respect 
as a MERE ATTRIBUTE ACCENTUATING ITS VALUE; 
just one of its many manifestations of utility. 

But because of the tremendous commercial popularity of 
Speedwriting in its use as a mode of shorthand reporting 
(R. pp. 60, 61) both counsel and the Court below fell into 
the error of looking upon Speedwriting as a system of 
shorthand. 

The invention, in fact, is characteristically the art of pic¬ 
turing words whether done rapidly or not and however the 
record is later to be used. Its uses are numerous. The fact 
that the recording can be done rapidly and possesses great 
utility in that respect plainly does not detract from or 
change the further controlling fact that the many other 
valuable uses (some perhaps more valuable and important 
than shorthand reporting, R. pp. 48, 116, 117) entitles 
Speedwriting to be recognized as an art or method of re¬ 
cording word$ or word pictures for all purposes. Accord¬ 
ing to the invention, the picturing of words is done by new 
letter combinations limited to the letters of the alphabet 
and common marks of punctuation such as found on any 
ordinary typewriter keyboard, or any other ordinary upper 
and lower case letters, and the improved art may be prac¬ 
ticed by pen and pencil, by use of an ordinary typewriter, 
or by printing. 

The central object of Speedwriting is the compressing of 
the word pictures of a record without arbitrary abbrevia¬ 
tions or other loss of phonic value or readability, (R. pp. 
55, 57, 58, 60, 65, 66, 67), into such reduced compass as to 
save from 60% (R. p. 48) to 70% (R. pp. 59, 60) of time, 
space, and cost, which renders Speedwriting valuable for: 

(1) Records for electrical transmission. (R. pp. 48, 
116, 117). 

(2) Preserving condensed records. (R. pp. 48, 76). 

(3) Avoiding haste in movement of the writer while 
practicing the art rapidly as in stenographically reporting. 
(R. p. 59) 




(4) Rendering the thus condensed word pictures fixed 
and definite and incapable of being erroneously tfead by any 
Speedwriter, no matter who made the record. I(R. pp. 66, 
67, 80) 

(5) Showing by the formation of the words t|he parts of 
speech of the words of the record. (R. pp. 52, 5$, 54, 68) 

THE INVENTED ART, A PHYSICAL TREATMENT OF 

PHYSICAL MEANS 


The practicing of Speedwriting involves nothing simply 
arbitrary or merely selective (R. pp. 54, 55) but, the pro¬ 
duction of wholly new letter combinations in [the actual, 
physical treatment of conventionally pictured wopis accord¬ 
ing to effectively coordinated principles. (R. pp.i63, 65, 76) 
The conventionally spelled out words (whether written, 
typed or printed) comprise the means that is being treated 
to give a new physical result. For example, if have the 
conventionally pictured word “other”, the art qf the pres¬ 
ent invention is practiced by enlarging the “o’* to capital 
size to show increase in power of the “o”, and then the 
balance of the word as conventionally pictured iq erased so 
that ‘ 4 other” becomes 0 (R. p. 56); and one may, to aid 
mental capture of the process, assume that the j capitaliza¬ 
tion has added to “o” the power of the phonic value “ter”, 
“der” or “ther”. Again, having the word “Sentiment” 
pictured in conventional form, a line is stricken through 
“ent” after “s” and a second line spaced in taUdem with 
the first is stricken through the “iment”, and then the let¬ 
ters thus stricken out are erased leaving the “s,’ followed 
by two straight lines which can be represented by two 
hyphens, so that by practicing the process or art on the 
word “sentiment” that conventional word picture is con¬ 
densed to s - - . In practicing this latter set of st^ps, the in¬ 
ventor has made valuable use of a very common habit 
among chirographers 11 of wiggling the pen along to indicate 
*nV and ‘mV, but instead of making a wavy linq I write a 
hyphen, and thus cross out the rest of the word” (R. p. 
54) ! 

One more illustration will suffice to demonstrate the art: 
The word “master” is treated by enlarging thei“m” to a 
capital, the “a” and “ter” are erased, and the “s” is 
moved over adjacent the “M” so that “master” becomes 
Ms upon being treated by the invented art. (R. p. 58) 




Speedwriting similarly but in various novel ways thus 
treats every word of language, as is made clear in detail in 
the specification (R. pp. 81-92) in the claims (R. pp. 21-34 
and 121-130) and in Miss Dearborn’s testimony (R. pp. 52- 
58). 

“ Speedwriting was something that grew up from the 
roots of words and then branched out into all the deriva¬ 
tives. It just went all the way round under guiding and con¬ 
trolling principles. * * * Speedwriting provides for the 
entire gamut of variability in word forms. * * * Besides 
Speedwriting is rendered a complete and workable system 
by the new letter combinations which I have discovered, 
and the system would be incomplete and insufficient without 
such combinations.” (R. p. 76) 

Here we have an actual physical treatment of a physical 
thing to give a final, finished product that is new and differ¬ 
ent from anything heretofore heard of, and the art is car¬ 
ried out throughout the whole language with such outcome 
as to value and unexpected results that the inventor did 
$1,289,000 worth of business during approximately the first 
five years (R. p. 61) in spite of the present depression being 
included in the latter part of that period (R. p. 61) and in 
spite of extensive infringements. (R. p. 60) 

Notwithstanding the fact that punctuation marks are 
generally considered arbitrary, and the fact that, as above 
explained, the lines used for striking out parts of the word 
1 ‘sentiment” are pictured in the practicing of the art by the 
use of successive hyphens, the punctuation marks used ac¬ 
cording to the present invention are not in fact used merely 
arbitrarily. “We use the marks of punctuation not to make 
new letters, but to show that the phonic value of the pre¬ 
ceding letter has been increased. * * * I think of the 

marks of punctuation in Speedwriting as indicating or ex¬ 
tending the phonic value of the preceding letter. We never 
use a mark of punctuation except in combination with a 
letter or letters.” (R. p. 54) 

It wou’d not be possible to fully discuss the merits and 
details and the beauty, perfection, and completeness of the 
art comprising the invention of the instant patent applica¬ 
tion without practically quoting the whole of the testimony 
given by Miss Dearborn (R. pp. 44-77) and parts of the 
specification of the patent application (R. pp. 79-109) to 
which reference is made for further disclosures. 
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The inventor of Speedwriting, Miss Emma B. Dearborn, 
was teaching shorthand in 1906, and had mastered eighteen 
different systems of shorthand, and was teaching twelve 
of such systems before her discovery of Speedyriting. (R. 
p. 44) All of these eighteen types of shorthand were of 
arbitrary symbols hereinafter identified as “pothook” 
shorthand because of the peculiar hooks, loopsj circles, and 
segments commonly employed and arbitrarily attributed 
phonic value meaningless to all the world sqve to those 
thoroughly initiated and meaningless usually as between 
writers of the same pothook system. (R. p. 80). 

To the unobserving and uninformed, Speedyrriting may 
at first appear arbitrary and difficult, but it requires only, 
very brief consideration to bring the significant value to 
light for many reasons, including the fact that no word i3 
ever indicated in Speedwriting with less than at least some 
letter or letters of the alphabet suggestive of the word. 
(R. pp. 65, 67, 70) 

SPEEDWRITING POSSESSES THE PECULIAR¬ 
ITY OF DISCLOSING GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUC¬ 
TION TO THE EXTENT OF SHOWING THE PARTS 
OF SPEECH OF THE WORDS WRITTEN, A THING 
NEVER BEFORE HEARD OF IN SHORTHAND OR IN 
ANY OTHER MODE OF WRITING EXCERT IN THE 
FULLY WRITTEN WORDS, In Re Sheffield, supra. 
(R. pp. 52, 53, 68) At the very beginning th$ inventor’s 
idea was “chiefly to so compress words as to| save labor 
rather than require hastening in the movements of the 
writer,” (R. p. 59) so as to reduce the size of the word but 
“not abbreviate arbitrarily.” (R. p. 55) 

Arbitrary abbreviations are not flexible, that iis, they are 
not written according to any definite rule or principle and 
do not provide for word variations, as, for instance, “Sen.” 
is written for “Senator”, but how could the abbreviation 
be preserved and change the word either to “senate” or 
64 senatorial ” f (R. p. 52) Speedwriting provides flexibili¬ 
ty to take care of word variations. (R. pp. 52,; 53, 55, 76) 
It compresses but does not abbreviate. (R. p. 5o) 

The pothook shorthand systems provide for flexibility or 
variability by the astoundingly large number |of ways in 
which each letter’s phonic value can be indicated or written, 
as for example, Pitman provides for over five hundred 
different ways of showing the sound of the lette|r “t”. (R. 
p. 59) Pitman, however, was not restrained by ajny physical 
limitations. There are available as many modifications of 

i 

j 

i 

i 

i 



any pothook symbol as the writer cares to make; but, BY 

CONTRAST, SPEEDWRITING HAS AVAILABLE ONLY 
THE UPPER AND LOWER CASE LETTERS, TWO AT 
MOST, TO CALL UPON. YET THE INVENTOR IN THE 
INSTANT CASE HAS SUCCEEDED IN PROVIDING 
ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-TWO DIFFERENT WAYS 
OF INDICATING THE PRESENCE OF THE SOUND OF 
THE LETTER “T” IN SPEEDWRITING. (R. p. 63) 
This plainly is achieving not merely the unexpected, but 
the previously considered impossible, and yet the mastery 
ot* this impossible was necessary to bring Speedwriting 
into being. 

Speedwriting is made possible by the employment of new 
letter combinations never previously known or suggested 
and invariably written according to definite principles 
running throughout the whole of the improved art. (R. 
pp. 63, 65, 76) Vowels are not dropped, but if omitted are 
indicated. (R. p. 51) The equivalent of every word is given 
(R. pp. 65, 70) and the writer is not required to make a 
choice between two or more ways of picturing the word. 
(R. p. 67) No word-signs are emploved, (R. p. 65) and THE 
USER OF SPEEDWRITING IS AT MAXIMUM SPEED 
FROM THE VERY BEGINNING, (R. p. 62) AND ANY 
SPEEDWRITER CAN READ ACCURATELY THE REC¬ 
ORD MADE BY ANY OTHER SPEEDWRITER, (R. pp. 
48, 80) but none of these things are true of pothook short¬ 
hand. 

Memory dependence is largely eliminated in Speed- 
writing (R. pp. 67, 70), and Speedwriters are not required 
to unlearn anything once learned (R. p. 66) though unlearn¬ 
ing is the regular practice with pothook systems. (R. p. 
66 ). 

Speedwriting can not be misread, but pothook systems 
can. (R. p. 57) 

It is characteristic of Speedwriting that the writer uti¬ 
lizes old, established habits (R. p. 63) as contrasted with 
the necessity to acquire new habits to achieve pothook 
shorthand. (R. p. 63) 

Speedwriting may be learned directly from a text book 
without the aid of an instructor, (R. pp. 46, 50, 75) and 
may be very quickly learned (R. pp. 46, 47). No Speed- 
writer is graduated at less than one hundred words per 
minute by pen or pencil, (R. p. 47) and a speed of one hun¬ 
dred sixty words per minute by pen or pencil is achieve- 
able (R. p. 50) while by the use of an ordinary typewriter a 
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speed of two hundred words per minute is comparatively 
easy, (R. pp. 47, 50, 74) and three hundred words per 
minute or more is available. (R. p. 50) 

Speedwriting effects generally a saving of tjime, effort, 
and space of 70% average over full length wofds without 
any loss of readability, (R. pp. 59-60) and the effort or labor 
is saved without requiring haste. (R. p. 59) 

Conflicts which are the bane of the experiences of pothook 
writers are eliminated by Speedwriting (R. p. 63) and this 
was accomplished through the secret, as expressed by the 
inventor, of work, hard work (R. pp. 63, 65, 7pL); and, of 
course, by the utilization of controlling principles running 
throughout the entire gamut of language. (R. pp. 53, 63, 65, 
66, 69, 76, 81) 

The meaning of word pictures written according to the 
art of Speedwriting is fixed and invariably the same thing 
when the picture is duplicated, (R. pp. 57, 58, $6, 67) and 
yet nothing arbitrary is depended upon in Sp^edwriting. 
(R. p. 53 ) 

The utility and popularity of Speedwriting and the start¬ 
ling and unexpected results secured are touched upon in the 
thousands of letters received by the inventor in approbation 
of Speedwriting, (R. p. 50) a few samples of V;hich (R. p. 
49) are found as Plaintiff’s Exhibit 10. (R. p. lfel) 

To one unfamiliar with Speedwriting, the claiiis made for 
it and the results achieved are seldom at first believed and 
are accepted only after proof. Such skepticism initially ob¬ 
structed commercial progress with the invention, but was 
overcome by demonstration (R. p. 69) which led to the com¬ 
mercial success above mentioned. (R. pp. 46, 6(), 61) One 
of the chief sources of students willing to unclertake the 
study of Speedwriting in the hope of success wejre students 
who failed to master pothooks, and they became the nucleus 
of proof of the possibilities of Speedwriting. (R. pp. 62, 
69) 

Speedwriting, however, was not a discovery made with a 
flash of thought or as a fiat revelation, but was discovered 
only after many years of preparation followed (from 1920 
to 1923 inclusive) with three years of arduous lat>or (R. pp. 
69, 46, 47) involving long persistent study and effort on the 
part of the inventor accompanied by heart-breaking dis¬ 
couragement and despair (R. p. 58) to the pointj of aband¬ 
onment. (R. p. 70) The inventor worked for two years to 
discover the principle of capitalization (R. p. 58), and only 
by persistence in the face of apparent disaster did she dis- 
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cover that the word “Master” (R. p. 58) gave the key to 
capitalizing (R. pp. 55, 56, 57) which enables the enlarging 
or spreading out of the powers of certain letters to express 
the phonic values of others under conditions and circum¬ 
stances of new combinations affording an organized whole 
providing a successful art or process of recording lan¬ 
guage. 

The prior art attempts were utterly useless to aid the in¬ 
ventor in any constructive way, and only served to show 
what should be avoided as failures. (R. pp. 49, 62) 

Speedwriting is known throughout the world (R. p. 68), 
and there are schools in many cities teaching Speedwriting, 
including two in Washington, D. C. (R. p. 69). 

Fifty thousand students learned Speedwriting during the 
year 1927 (R. p. 61) and many Speedwriters are earning 
their living by the use of Speedwriting. (R. p. 68) 

Pitmanic shorthand is wholly unlike Speedwriting, (R. p. 
52) and it is not possible to change a pothook system of 
shorthand into the plain ABC’s (R. pp. 59, 73). Further¬ 
more, it is not possible “to produce from the letters of the 
alphabet a successful shorthand system by the use of im- 
plied vowels, contractions, and arbitrary abbreviations, or 
any combination of these.” (R. p. 52) The mere use of 
phonetic spelling, the dropping of vowels, and the employ¬ 
ment of contractions would not permit sufficient shortening 
of language to provide the necessary material to make a 
shorthand svstem; and while some arbitrary abbreviations 
would help, arbitrary abbreviations are not sufficiently 
available for shorthand purposes. They are unwieldy, not 
sufficiently shortened, and incapable of taking care of varia¬ 
tions in word forms. (R. p. 51) There have been many 
attempts to use arbitrary abbreviations and contractions 
for shorthand, but they have all failed (R. p. 55). As this is 
the uncontradicted testimony of a thoroughly competent 
witness, and is not even questioned by Defendant, it should 
be accepted as conclusive. 

POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 

POINT I. THE INVENTION IS FOR PATENTABLE 
SUBJECT MATTER WITHIN THE PURVIEW OF SEC¬ 
TION 4886 R. S. 

(A) The Patent Office uniform and long-maintained in¬ 
terpretation of Section 4886 R. S.: 

(1) The Campbell Decision. (R. p. 171) 
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(2) Shorthand Patents. (R. pp. 144, 147[ 150, 174, 
178, 182) 

(3) In Re Malcolm. (56 F. (2d) 876) j 

(4) Patent Office Class 283, Printed Matter.! 

(5) Long established practice and interpretation 
under statute should not be disturbed unless plainly con¬ 
trary t^ its provisions. (U. S. v. Moore, 95 p. S. 763; 
Illinois v. U. S., 240 U. S. 214; National v. U. Si 252 U. S. 
140) 

(B) The same character of matter held patentable by 

this Honorable Court. (In Re Sheffield, 288 Fe$. 463; 53 
App. D. C. 109; 1923 C. D. 256) | 

(C) The identical matter here involved held patentable, 
not copyrightable. (Brief English Systems, Incj v. Owen 
et al, 48 F. (2d) 555, at 556) 

(D) Controlling decisions on meaning of fhe word 

“art” of Section 4886 R. S.: j 

(1) A mere sinuous line on paper is patenthble when 
it constitutes the means embodying an inventive thought. 
(Cunningham Piano Co. v. Aeolian, 255 Fed. 897|; C. C. A. 
affirming 251 Fed. 301) 

(2) The patent sustained in Cunningham Pi^no Co. v. 
Aeolian, id. (R. p. 141) 

(3) Printing showing parts of speech a proper pro¬ 
cess. (In Re Sheffield, supra) 

(4) A process defined. (Cochrane et al v. Deener et 
al. 94 U. S. 780; 1877 C. D. 242) 

(5) Mechanical operations, a proper proceis. (Ex¬ 
panded Metal Co. v. Bradford and General Fireproofing 
Co. v. Expanded Metal Co., 214 U. S. 366; 1909 0. D. 521) 

(6) Weaving reed articles, a proper process, j (Green¬ 
wood v. Monarch, 30 F. (2d) 547; decree affirmed 30 F. 
(2d) 548) 

(7) Repairing runs in knitted goods, a proper pro¬ 
cess. (Finch Corp. v. Stelos Co., 46 F. (2d) 606; 60 App. 
D. C. 25) 

(E) Printing is “means” within the significance of the 
statute: 

(1) Benjamin Menu Card Co. v. Rand, McNally & Co., 
210 Fed. 285. 

(2) Cincinnati Traction Co. v. Pope, 210 Fedl 443. 

(3) In Re Malcolm, 56 F. (2d) 876. 

(4) Johnson v. Johnston, 60 Fed. 618. 

(5) Riter-Conley v. Aiken, 203 Fed. 699, at 703. 


i 
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(6) Murphey v. American, 24 F. (2d) 318, at 320. 

(7) Guthrie v. Curlett, 10 F. (2d) 725, at 726. 

(F) Decisions depended upon by Appellee-Defendant 
fail to support his contention: 

Hotel Security Checking Co. v. Lorraine Co., 160 Fed. 
467. 

Beradini v. Tocci, 190 Fed. 329; affirmed on appeal, 
200 Fed. 1021. 

Ex parte Turner, 1894 C. D. 36. 

Ex parte Berolzheimer, 1870 C. D. 33. 

Ex parte Meinhardt, 1907 C. D. 238. 

In Re Moeser, 1906 C. D. 685—27 App. D. C. 307. 

Ex parte Dixon, 1930 C. D. 24. 

The Berardini patent held void in Berardini v. Tocci, 
id. (R. p.192) 

POINT n. THE INVENTION IS PATENTABLY 
NOVEL OVER THE PRIOR ART AND NOTHING IN 
THE PRIOR ART DISCLOSES THE SUBJECT MAT¬ 
TER CLAIMED. 

(A) The alleged prior art is made up of only ancient 
and abandoned failures. (R. pp. 49, 62, 70-76) 

(B) No step or combination specifically claimed is dis¬ 
closed. Compare substance of any claim (R. pp. 120-130 or 
R. pp. 6-15 or R. pp. 21-34) with such prior art (R. pp. 174- 
190). 

POINT in. APPELLANTS-PLAINTIFFS * MOTION 
TO AMEND SHOULD HAVE BEEN GRANTED; AND 
THE REASONS INDICATED BY THE COURT BELOW 
FOR REFUSING SHOW THAT THE COURT PRO¬ 
CEEDED ON A WHOLLY ERRONEOUS THEORY OF 
FACT AND LAW, AND THEREBY GROSSLY ABUSED 
ITS DISCRETION. 

(A) The motion provides formal corrections to over¬ 
come objections only after the case was closed against 
formal amendments before the Patent Office. (R. p. 133) 
(1) The Board of Appeals will not consider matters of 

form. (Ex parte Phillips, 1908 C. D. 195; Ex parte 

Robbins, 9 Pat. Quat. 414) 


(2) Matters of form are not appealable. (Steinmetz 
v. Allen, 192 U. S. 543; 1904 C. D. 703) 

(3) Matters of formal objection are properly cor¬ 
rected by amendment after appeal to the D. <b. Court of 
Appeals. (In Re Eiermann, 287 Fed. 1016, at 1018; 53 
App. D. C. 39) 

(4) Appellants could not exercise their right to 

amend under Ex parte Olan, 1897 C. D. 24, at &5, without 
introducing different terminology in claims passed upon 
by the Board of Appeals whereby Appellant^’ right to 
proceed under Section 4915 R. S. w’ould hav^ been for¬ 
feited. (Hammel v. Robertson, 46 F. (2d) 83£; 60 App. 
D. C. 42) | 

(5) Responsibility for the delay in making [the formal 
corrections rests squarely on the Patent Office for the 
omission of the Primary Examiner to comply With Patent 
Office Rule 163, in that he delayed (R. p. 133) raising his 
formal objections until after the appeal to the Board of 
Appeals had been perfected. (Ex parte Mygatt, 3904 C. 
D. 364; Ex parte Mewes, 1872 C. D. 163; Ex parte Burt, 
1889 C. D. 251; Ex parte Fox, 1915 C. D. 1;[ Ex parte 
Fritsch, 1911 C. D. 239) 

(6) Had the Primary Examiner made timely objec¬ 

tion in the matter of form, Appellants would haye had the 
right to have amended before the Patent Ofjfice. (Ex 
parte Raymond, 1902 C. D. 170; Ex parte Marlts, 1904 C. 
D. 361; Ex parte Collis, 1890 C. D. 27) j 

(7) Litigants are under Section 4915 R. S. entitled to 
submit new claims; ergo to amend their applications. 
(Kaplan v. Robertson, 50 F. (2d) 617; Schiller y. Robert¬ 
son, 28 F. (2d) 301) 

(8) Action under Section 4915 R. S. is definitely da 
novo . (Perkins v. Lawrence, 57 F. (2d) 71£j, at 720; 
Kaplan v. Robertson, 50 F. (2d) 617, at 619;[Green v. 
Biedler, 47 F. (2d) 927, at 931; Berry v. Robertson, 40 
F. (2d) 915, at 917, and authorities cited; Victor v. 
Brunswick, 290 Fed. 565, at 470, and authorities! cited. 

(9) Amendments to pleadings are freely] allowed 
where they are in furtherance of justice. (Schulenberg 
v. Norton, 49 F. (2d) 578; Broxham v. Border’s Farm, 
53 F. (2d) 946) 

(10) In the absence of surprise, amendment allowable 
on the eve of trial (surprise impossible in insthnt cause 
since Appellee-Defendant demanded and now tries to pre¬ 
vent the amendment.) (Guardian Trust v. Meyer, 19 F. 
(2d) 186, at 192, Syl. 9) 
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(11) Original statement may be made more definite 
and complete and test is whether it is the same matter 
more fully and definitely laid. (In Re Bieler, 295 Fed. 
78, at 83, Syl. 10) 

(12) The decision in the case of Locke et al v. Robert¬ 
son, In Equity 50, 280, by the D. C. Supreme Court, re¬ 
fusing to admit a new claim in an action under Section 
4915 R. S. is apparently directly in conflict with Schiller 
v. Robertson (28 F. (2d) 301, at 306) which is predicated 
on the authority of Butterworth v. Hoe (112 U. S. 50); 
but Appellants’ amendment is directed to correction of 
matters of form and the granting of the motion therefore 
need not conflict with the Locke et al v. Robertson deci¬ 
sion. 

ARGUMENT 
POINT I. 

THE INVENTION IS FOR PATENTABLE SUBJECT 
MATTER WITHIN THE PURVIEW OF SECTION 4886 
R. S. 

Adjudged by the heartbreaking (R. p. 58) and despairing 
discouragements (R. pp. 58, 70) of the inventor in the pro¬ 
ducing of the instant invention, the skepticism with which 
it was originally met and is still met (R. p. 69), the over¬ 
coming of such skepticism by effective demonstration (R. p. 
69), manifesting the surprising and unexpected, yes even 
unbelievable, results achieved (the many valuable uses, R. 
p. 48, the speed of record forming easily achievable, R. pp. 
47, 50, and the wide spread commercial success, R. pp. 46, 
60, 61, in spite of the commercial success of infringers, R. 
p. 60) and the distinctive and distinguishing world-wide 
success and acceptance of the invention (R. p. 68) where 
its nearest predecessors had met only failure and oblivion, 
Speedwriting assuredly conforms to and abundantly fills 
the most drastic requirements ever demanded of a dis¬ 
covery to entitle it to recognition as the product of 
inventive genius. 

Surely, if the Sheffield invention (In Re Sheffield, 53 App. 
D. C. 109), because it discloses the parts of speech of writ¬ 
ten or printed sentences, was of sufficient importance to 
justify the grant of a patent, Speedwriting is a thousand 
times more important and is so recognized by vast multi¬ 
tudes as such (R. pp. 46, 60, 61), and Speedwriting not only 
does all that Sheffield accomplished in showing the parts of 
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speech (R. pp. 52, 53, see p. 53 for the details |of how the 
parts of speech are shown), but many times ipore in pro¬ 
viding a condensed record usable for all purposes where 
the saving of space is valuable and providing a Record cap¬ 
able of being produced at high speeds enabling use of 
Speedwriting for stenographic reporting. Sbrely, since 
Sheffield’s idea expressed in printed matter was found pat¬ 
entable, Speedwriting expressed in printed matter or in 
handwriting or typed is equally patentable, and| even more 
so, and it would seem that this Honorable Court would 
have to reverse itself in the Sheffield decision to fail to 
recognize the patentability of the instant invention. 


THE LAW OF THIS CASE: 

“The subject matter of Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 2 isj identically 
the same as that of my patent application,” etc.j (R. p. 46) 
and “Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 2 * * is one of the books re- 

ferred to in the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit in Brief English Systems, Inc. v. John 
P. Owen and Owen Institute of Commerce.” (R. pp. 61, 
62) Thus, the subject matter of the instant patent applica¬ 
tion was the subject matter which the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals was discussing when it held: ! 

“Without suggesting that anything in its! shorthand 
system this plaintiff would retain by copyright for it¬ 
self alone might have been the subject of a valid patent, 
it may be said that the way to obtain th£ exclusive 
property right to an art, as distinguished from a de¬ 
scription of the art, is by letters patent and not by 
copyright.” (48 F. (2d) 555, at 556) 


While this is not a ruling that the subject matter of the 
patent application is patentable per se , because fhe Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals did not have before it ^rior art on 
which to judge the question of novelty, it is al plain and 
definite ruling that Speedwriting is an art withiii the mean¬ 
ing of the patent Statute. 

In fact, THIS RULING OF THE SECOND! CIRCUIT 
COURT OF APPEALS OUGHT TO BE RECOGNIZED 
AS THE LAW OF THIS CASE. It was hafided down 
(April 6,1931) after the decision of the Patent Office Board 
of Appeals in the instant cause, handed down February 10, 
1931, (R. pp. 137-139). Otherwise, the latter tribunal 
would surely not have attempted to reverse the farmer, and 
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the ruling of the Court below that Speedwriting does not 
comprise an art within the meaning of Section 4886 R. S. 
is plainly in defiance of the ruling of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals that it is such an art. 

The two courts, the Court below and the Second Cir¬ 
cuit Court of Appeals, have thus blown hot and cold with 
the same breath. The subject matter is not protectable as 
a copyright, as definitely held by the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and it is not protectable (contrary to the favor¬ 
able finding of the Second Circuit Court of Appeals) as an 
art according to the ruling of the Court below, so that not¬ 
withstanding the original provision in our Constitution for 
the encouraging of inventors and authors, and the work of 
Congress in creating laws to carry out that provision, here 
is a product, a very highly desirable art, of unusual merit, 
produced after years of studious and painstaking labor by 
one of exceptional skill and training which is not entitled 
to any kind of protection if the Court below were correct in 
its ruling. The thing is unbelievable, and this Honorable 
Court should surely follow the ruling of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals and find that Speedwriting is, in fact, a 
patentable art within the meaning of the statute. 

Not only is the law of the case as thus established by the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals preclusive of a ruling that 
Speedwriting is not a patentable art, but the long-estab¬ 
lished, uniform interpretation of Section 4886 R. S. by the 
Patent Office, which has never been modified or reversed, 
should not now be suddenly changed to the detriment of 
Appellants. The shorthand patents granted, as shown 
from copies appearing in the record (R. pp. 144-157 and 
174-182) and the Campbell decision of the Patent Office (R. 
p. 171) are direct findings by the Patent Office that short¬ 
hand is patentable within the meaning of the statute as an 
art; whereas there is no finding of any court that shorthand 
is not an art. 

The Court is urged to bear in mind that the present in¬ 
vention is not shorthand per se, but the art of printing or 
writing, and, therefore, well within the approval given by 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals to the ruling of 
the Patent Office Board of Appeals in In Re Malcolm, 56 F. 
(2d) 874. 

Furthermore, the Court should take judicial notice of the 
Patent Office Class 283 covering all kinds of printing, none 
of which would be patentable if printing were not a patent- 
able art. 


The rule of law regarding interpretation of |a statute is 
too well established to require further discussion than the 
citation of the Supreme Court decisions on the point above 
mentioned. 

i 

THE CONTROLLING DECISIONS ON A PATENTABLE 
“ART”: 


For the purposes of the instant cause, the Sheffield de¬ 
cision by this Honorable Court and the decision of the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals above discussed are, of 
course, controlling; and these decisions are based on well 
settled authority of law, as pointed out in the series of 
decisions cited above under sub-division D, of Point I. (This 
brief page 11) 

In considering the Cunningham vs. Aeolian base, refer¬ 
ence should be had to the Young patent No. 69^,968 (R. p. 
141) sustained in that decision by the District C^urt and by 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals. Claim 3 of the Young 
patent will serve to illustrate the invention (R. p. 143), and 
calls for a sheet of paper having a tempo line hud a prev¬ 
iously well known controller capable of following the line, 
but, of course, there can be no combination between the 
controller and the line, since the line is not a groove and 
has no mechanical means of guiding the controller, and 
there is no possible way of connecting the controller and 
the line except through the mind of the operator who moves 
the controller and by the aid of his eye causes to follow 
the direction of the line. 

In the final analysis, therefore, the Young patbnt depends 
for the “means” within Section 4886 R. S. upor[ a line of a 
particular shape on a piece of paper, but because that line 
is expressive of a valuable inventive idea it is sufficient 
“means” for the purposes of the statute. 

It seems but common sense that since a mere waving line 
on a sheet of paper expressive of an inventive idea (Cun¬ 
ningham vs. Aeolian case) and mere different sizes of type 
printed on paper to show parts of speech expressive of an 
inventive idea (the Sheffield case) are patentable and con¬ 
form with the requirement of “means” under Sjection 4886 
R. S., the printed, typed or written reconstruction of words 
to condensed form according to Speedwriting is similarly 
“means” within the provisions of the statute. 

The Defendant-Appellee has depended upon aj number of 
decisions, some of which appear to sustain Appellants’ con- 
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tention, and the others, as will be hereinafter pointed out, 
are apparently irrelevant to the instant cause. Among the 
decisions thus cited by Defendant-Appellee, Cochrane v. 
Deener (94 U. S. 780) defines a patentable process in terms 
plainly readable on Speedwriting. Here the Supreme 
Court says that: 

“A process is a mode of treatment of certain mater¬ 
ials to produce a given result. It is an act, or a series 
of acts, performed upon the subject-matter to be trans¬ 
formed and reduced to a different state or thing. If 
new and useful, it is just as patentable as is a piece of 
machinery. In the language of the patent law, it is an 
art.” 

Applied to Speedwriting, the words written in full length 
or conventional form comprise the materials to be treated. 
The enlarging of certain letters, the grouping of new com¬ 
binations, and the erasing of letters comprise the series of 
acts by which the words are transformed and reduced to a 
different state, so that description of an “art” thus given 
is fully complied with in Speedwriting. 

In Expanded Metal v. Bradford (214 U. S. 316) the Su¬ 
preme Court made clear its intention to recognize as within 
the meaning of the statute mechanical operations to com¬ 
prise an art, and this decision is followed in the mechanical 
treatment of reed articles and in the repairing of runs in 
knitted goods, the latter being the ruling of this Honorable 
Court. 

Surely, therefore, there can be no criticism of Speedwrit¬ 
ing because of mechanical manipulations of the “means” 
which is treated to produce the new product. 

Not only have the decisions above referred to plainly 
held that a line or lines on paper may comprise adequate 
“means” where an inventive idea is thereby expressed, 
but this holding is definitely made in Benjamin Menu Card 
Co. v. Band, McNally & Co. (210 Fed. 285) and reiterated 
in Cincinnati Traction v. Pope (210 Fed. 443), and is again 
made in Riter-Conley v. Aiken (203 Fed. 699) where the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit refers with 
approval to the decision in Johnson v. Johnston (60 Fed. 
618). 

The “means” utilized in Speedwriting is, therefore, cer¬ 
tainly ample, and this fact is accentuated by the ruling of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit in 
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Guthrie v. Curlett (10 F. (2d) 725, at 726). This decision 
appears to be depended upon by Appellee, but rather sus¬ 
tains Appellants ’ position, because it definitely holds that 
with sufficient novelty the alphabet would comprise ade¬ 
quate means for the purposes of the statute^ No other 
reasonable interpretation can be applied to the statement 
of the Court in finding that: | 

4 6 In this case, however, no means are suggested for 
making a consolidated index, except the Employment 
of symbols. There was a time, say that lof Cadmus, 
when the alphabet was patentable; but w£ decline to 
see anything noiv patentable in suggestingjthat a rail¬ 
way be called A or canned goods C.” (Accentuation 
ours) ! 

* I 

It was the lack of noveltv of means which ! caused the 
Court to find against the patent in Guthrie v. Curlett and 
not the lack of means; whereas with Speedwritiing the new 
combinations are, as will hereinafter appear, unquestion¬ 
ably novel and give unexpected and previously junheard of 
valuable results. 

Furthermore, the calling of a railroad A spid canned 
goods C etc., as was done in the Guthrie patent, is a wholly 
and absolutely arbitrary proceeding depending entirely 
on memory for meaning; whereas Speedwriting is a pro¬ 
cess practiced under governing principles running 
“through the whole work” (R. pp. 53, 65, 69, 76j) and is in 
no sense a code or an arbitrary agglomeration of data. 
Miss Dearborn very effectively expresses the distinction 
between the Guthrie patent and Speedwriting iby saying 
that there is no association of ideas in Guthrie A arbitrary 
use of symbols for names; whereas “Speedwrijting must 
always have something associated with the ic^ea of the 
word, in the way of a letter or something to express the 
tone value of the word.” (R. p. 70) 

The Guthrie v. Curlett decision is unquestionably a hold¬ 
ing that the alphabet was “means” at the time of Cadmus. 
The passage of time could not possibly change th^ fact that 
the alphabet is “means” but has served only to reduce it to 
antiquated “means”. It follows that in substance the 
Court indicates that a novel alphabet at the present time 
would be adequate “means” for the purpose of the statute. 
The books are literally filled with decisions too numerous 
and too well known to require citation establishing the rule 
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of law that a new combination of old means is just as pat¬ 
entable as new means. In fact, practically all patents 
issued today, averaging between seven hundred and a 
thousand per week, are based on new combinations of old 
means. SPEEDWRITING UTILIZES NEW COMBINA¬ 
TIONS OF THE OLD ALPHABET GIVING NEW AND 
UNEXPECTED RESULTS, and is therefore plainly pat¬ 
entable under the principles announced in the Guthrie v. 
Curlett decision. 

Also, the Court in this Guthrie v. Curlett case refused to 
sustain the patent because it was an attempt to patent a 
story or plot which the Court said 4 4 can be copyrighted, but 
not patented.” Not only so, but this same Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals took occasion to make itself clear in the 
decision which expresses the law of the instant case (Brief 
English Systems, Inc. v. Owen et al, 48 F. (2d) 555, at 556) 
by saying in substance that the patent in Guthrie v. Curlett 
was not sustained because covering copyrightable matter; 
whereas Plaintiffs’ copyright in the Brief English v. Owen 
case was not sustained because directed to patentable sub¬ 
ject matter. Surely, this ought to effectively dispose of the 
Guthrie v. Curlett case plainly in favor of the patenting 
of Speedwriting. 

The Murphey v. American decision (24 F. (2d) 318) not 
only does not serve the purpose for which it was apparently 
attempted to be used by Appellee, but criticises way-bills 
as not patentable from lack of novelty. The Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals in this Murphey v. American decision 
quoted the lower court with approval in saying: 

44 4 If his letters patent purport to give him a mon¬ 
opoly of the idea embodied in the forms of his system, 
our finding is that they are invalid; if the claims of his 
patent are restricted to the forms in which he has em¬ 
bodied his idea, then our finding is that the defendants 
have not infringed.’ ” (Accentuation ours) 

This alternative conclusion is a definite finding that 4 4 the 
forms in which he has embodied his idea” though conceiva¬ 
bly patentable have not been copied by the alleged infring¬ 
er, and the dismissal of the Bill was therefore for lack of 
infringement rather than lack of validity. 
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THE APPELLEE’S CITED DECISIONS DO NOT 
APPLY: | 

The Court below appears to rest its conclusions justify¬ 
ing it in reversing the Second Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Brief English v. Owen largely, if not wholly, on the ruling 
in Berardini v. Tocci (190 Fed. 329; 200 Fed. 1021) and 
the showing in the Berardini patent No. 889,0^4. (R. p. 

191) { 

The Second Circuit Court of Appeals in sustaining the 
lower court in the Berardini v. Tocci decision di<fl so on the 
authority of Hotel Security v. Lorraine (160 Fed. 469). 

In the first place, the Berardini patent is apparently an 
attempt to protect some such mathematical calculation as 
that “ten times ten equal one hundred”. The cburt below 
held that it was an attempt to patent “an old arithmetical 
curiosity” (190 Fed. 329, at 331), and again the arbitrary 
assigning of meaning to words and figures as covered by 
claims 7 and 8 of the patent “is very old in Cable code 
systems”. Thus again the real complaint against the pat¬ 
ent is lack of novelty, though it is doubtful if Berardini 
discloses more than a mere principle rather than means 
for utilizing the principle. There is certainly no! compari¬ 
son whatever between the use of A, B, C to represent 1, 2, 3, 
and the use of new letter combinations affording jthe start¬ 
ling and valuable results achieved in Speedwritin^. If the 
invalidity of the Berardini patent were a controlling factor 
relative to Speedwriting, it should certainly haye been a 
controlling factor in such cases as the patent to! Santoni, 
No. 1,466,565 (R. p. 150) which the Patent Office granted 
long after the Berardini decision; and in such cases as 
Cunningham v. Aeolian and In Re Sheffield, and Benjamin 
Menu Card Co. v. Rand, McNally & Co., all above cited, 
as well as numerous other cases finding patentability where 
there is novelty of “means”. j 

Since the authority of the Berardini v. Tocci | decision 
both in the court below and on appeal was based pn Hotel 
Security v. Lorraine (160 Fed. 467), it is important to note 
that that case does not sustain the proposition that printed 
matter and the alphabet are not sufficient “ means f’ within 
the statute. The finding of the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Hotel Security v. Lorraine is that “an art is 
not a mere abstraction” and “advice is not pateptable.” 
The difficulty here was that the “means” described by the 
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patentee Hicks—the sheets and the slips—did not “present 
any new and useful feature * * apart from the manner 

of their use.” 

It was lack of novelty of the “means” itself that gave 
rise to the non-compliance with the statute both in the 
Hotel Securitv v. Lorraine and in the Berardini v. Tocci 
decisions, as well as in Guthrie v. Curlett. 

If, in fact, Appellants have not submitted any novelty of 
“means” they are not entitled to a patent, but the truth 
is that the novelty of the “means” submitted is so start- 
ling that its results are unbelievable, and those “means” 
are new entirely “apart from the manner of their use.” 
The Patent Office has sought in vain and this Honorable 
Court will seek in vain to find anywhere in the prior art 
any “means” comparable to the steps of word picture 
modification utilizing new letter combinations as called for 
in the several claims appealed, and, therefore, the several 
decisions cited by Appellee do not sustain the proposition 
that the subject-matter of Speedwriting fails to be an art 
within the meaning of the statute. 

The Turner, Berolzheimer, Meinhardt and Dixon deci¬ 
sions are merelv decisions of the Commissioner of Patents 

* 

that a newspaper advertisement, a mere column of figures, 
a mathematical truth, and a promissory note (none of which 
is novel apart from its use) are not patentable under the 
statute. A mere publication which simply tells a story can 
not be patentable, since it is copyrightable, and has no 
noveltv of ’combination unless literarv merit gives it that 
novelty, in which case it would be copyrightable, and for 
that reason not patentable. But nothing in any of these 
decisions suggests the non-patentability of new letter com¬ 
binations providing as a product a highly valuable record, 
so that the ruling of the Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
that the instant invention is in the class of patentable arts 
and the ruling of this Honorable Court in In Re Sheffield 
are not contraverted bv anv of these decisions. 

v m/ 

Likewise, the decision of this Honorable Court in In Re 
Moeser (27 App. D. C. 307) that a mere form of a contract 
is not patentable is in entire accord with the Guthrie v. 
Curlett and Brief English v. Owen decisions that copyright- 
able matter is not patentable and patentable matter is not 
copyrightable. 

Consequently, since Speedwriting is not copyrightable, 
is possessed of inherent novelty, and results in the obtain¬ 
ing of a new product, and is, as said by the Second Circuit 
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Court of Appeals, an art within the provisions; of Section 
4886 R. S., the Court below should be reversed in its hold¬ 
ing to the contrary, and the claims granted to Appellants 
for the art. 

POINT n. 

I 

! 

THE INVENTION IS PATENTABLY NOVEL OVER 
PRIOR ART AND NOTHING IN THE PRIOR ART DIS¬ 
CLOSES THE SUBJECT MATTER CLAIMED. 

The patent to Kinzie, No. 1,785,777 (R. p. 158), was of¬ 
fered in evidence by Plaintiffs-Appellants solely to direct 
the court’s attention to the character of claims j commonly 
granted by the Patent Office for processes, and jit is to be 
observed with respect to this patent that eacll separate 
step of the process is separately claimed as a subcombina¬ 
tion. Because of the wide range of Speedwriting neces¬ 
sarily comprehending the whole of language, it ip unavoid¬ 
able that a process of treating the whole language 
necessarily involves a comparatively large series of sub¬ 
combinations or separate steps. 

The result is that ninety-eight claims (R. pp. $-15) were 

found necessarv to cover each of the several subcombina- 

* 

tions of the present invention. 

The noveltv of the invention and its characteristic dis- 
tinction from anything found in the prior art will $e demon¬ 
strated upon the study of any claim of these ninety-eight, 
when the claim is carefully compared with the prior art. 

In mechanical cases when a claim is rejected jit is con¬ 
sidered separately from all other claims presentejd, and its 
novelty and patentability are determined by ascertaining 
whether or not the several elements making up the combina¬ 
tion set forth in the claim are to be found in the prior art or 
within the significance of the prior art plus the expected 
skill of the mechanic. But, for some reason, tile Patent 
Office tribunals did not follow, and the Court beloW did not 
follow, this regular practice in considering the claims ap¬ 
pealed, but merely satisfied themselves from a consider¬ 
ation of the prior art en masse relative to the whble group 
of claims or general subject of the invention en mqsse. This 
in itself is a radical error sufficient to justify reversal, and, 
therefore, this Honorable Court is urged to select from the 
ninety-eight claims appealed a few and to study them care¬ 
fully and compare their substance with the substance of 
the prior art. (R. pp. 174-190) Select at random for ex- 
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ample claims 19 (R. p. 7), 20 (R. p. 7), 21 (R. p. 8), 38 
(R. p. 9), 50 (R. p. 11), 57 (R. p, 11), and 71 (R. p. 13), 
which read as follows: 

19. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as shorthand 
involving principles including one principle under 
which a principal syllable of a word is begun with a 
capital letter to indicate the terminations ER, DER, 
TER, TUR and THR. 

20. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which a hyphen (-) is written to express the sound of 
medial or final AND, ANT, END, ENT, MENT, UND, 
and IND. 

21. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which c/ is written to express the sound of final ANCE, 
ENCE, INSE, and also ANCY, ENCY. 

38. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle 
under which N is written to express initial ENTER, 
INTER, INTRI, INTRO, and also INTEL. 

50. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle under 
which j is written to express final TION, ATION, 
ETION, ICIAN, OTION, USION, SION. 

57. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle 
under which K is written to express final ACLE, I CAL, 
ICLE. 

71. The art of recording words by employment of 
characters of a commonly known alphabet as short¬ 
hand involving principles including one principle 
under which El is written to express initial ELECTRI, 
ELECTRO. 
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Considering these claims consecutively, this Honorable 
Court will seek in vain throughout the references of record 
(R. pp. 174-190) for capitalization to enlarge the power of 
the initial letter to include the phonic values ER, HER, 
TER, THR, or the use of a hyphen following a letter to 
enlarge the phonic value of that letter to indude AND, 
ENT, MENT, etc., or the use of the letter “c” followed by 
the shilling mark or slanting line to enlarge the phonic 
value of the “c” to express INSE, ANCY, etc., or the 
capitalization of “n” to increase its expressed phonic value 
to include TER, TRI, TEL, etc., or the employment of “j” 
to express the phonic value of ATION, ICIAN, &ION, etc., 
or the capitalization of “k” to express ACIjE, ICAL, 
ICLE, or the employment of “El” to express ELECTRI 
and ELECTRO. All of the other claims appealed likewise 
effectively distinguish Speedwriting from the pfior art. 

The Court is urged to carry further forward th0 compari¬ 
son and investigation of each of the several Claims ap- 
pealed, and the more extensive the comparison and investi- 
gation, the more thoroughly will the Court bepome con¬ 
vinced that the substance of the invention claimed or its 
equivalent is not to be found anywhere in the j prior art 
cited. 

In considering the details of each claim, the Court ought 
not to overlook the fact that each claim represepts a step 
in a process, a sub-combination in an organized unitary 
whole, and no one of the steps possesses extensive or ef¬ 
fective value apart from the whole organized unilj. Nothing 
in any of these claims is merely arbitrary, and always 
something is used associated with the idea of the word (R. 
p. 70) and all are controlled by unifying principles “that 
grew up from the roots of words and then branched out 
into all the derivatives.” (R. p. 76) 

A FEW KNOWN CONTRACTIONS COORDINATE 
EFFECTIVELY WITH THE CONTROLLING PRINCI- 
PLES OF SPEEDWRITING, AND ARE, THEREFORE, 
USED, BUT ARE NOT MADE THE SUBJECT OF SEPA¬ 
RATE CLAIM (R. bottom p. 50; top p. 51). THE EXAM¬ 
INER’S USE OF THESE UNCLAIMED KNOWN CON¬ 
TRACTIONS TO REFUTE NOVELTY IN THE 
CLAIMED STEPS (R. p. 135) IS NOT ONLY NOT JUSTI¬ 
FIED BUT DEMONSTRATES THE ABSENCE OF AN¬ 
TICIPATORY MATTER, AND THE BOARD j OF AP¬ 
PEALS APPARENTLY FELL INTO THE SAME ERROR 
AS THE EXAMINER (R. p. 138). THE COURT BELOW 
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FOLLOWED THE PATENT OFFICE TRIBUNALS IN 
THIS ERROR (R. p. 35). IF THE LOWER TRIBUNALS 
WERE JUSTIFIED IN INFERRING LACK OF NOVEL¬ 
TY OF CLAIMED MATTER BECAUSE UNCLAIMED 
MATTER IS NOT NEW, THE PATENT ON FREE¬ 
WHEELING WOULD BE VOID IN VIEW OF THE 
SELDEN ROAD ENGINE. 

The inventive thought is wholly missing from the publi¬ 
cations cited by the Appellee (R. pp. 174-190), and the Ap¬ 
pellant, Miss Emma B. Dearborn, has Very effectively 
treated each of the said publications showing their non¬ 
relevance and the fact that they are mere antiquated fail¬ 
ures never heard of on the market. (R. pp. 70-73) 

Of these.publications, the Zachos patent (R. p. 174) is 
a mere machine presenting so much complication as to be 
utterly useless, and it has never been heard of on the 
market. 

The Eleizegui patent (R. p. 182) shows a form of steno- 
type machine which never became known on the market, 
but there is a Stenotype machine which has been highly 
successful, but such machines have no bearing whatever 
on the question of novelty of Speedwriting. (R. p. 45) 

The citation in the Encyclopedia Britannica (R. pp. 188- 
190) relates wholly to pothook shorthand, and though refer¬ 
ence to the ABC’s is made, the reference means the pot¬ 
hook, arbitrary symbols instead of the plain letters of the 
alphabet. (R. p. 73) 

The Campbell patent (R. p. 178) shows a strange mixture 
of pothooks and alphabetic letters and numerals. Of 
course, the pothook part and the numerals are absolutely 
arbitrary and unenliglitening. As pointed out by Miss 
Dearborn in her testimony, the disclosure is so incomplete 
and inadequate that it would be utterly impossible to make 
a successful practicing of Campbell at a commercially avail¬ 
able speed, and besides “The substance of the Campbell 
patent is not in commercial use today and never has been 
that I ever heard of.” (R. p. 71) This testimony is not 
refuted or even denied. Campbell plainly discloses an 
inoperative and useless suggestion, but nothing shown by 
Campbell, or by any of the other citations, corresponds 
with or is the equivalent of any of the substance of any of 
the ninety-eight claims. (R. pp. 6-15) 

Miss Dearborn in her testimony very aptly said that 
by way of comparative illustration “the first automobile 
might have been very crude, but it put a thought in the 


mind of some other inventor of how it could he worked; 
and perhaps if the first automobile hadn’t be^n put out, 
the man who invented the more nearly perfect one never 
would have tried it. Thus, though there is nothing of the 
physical embodiments of preceding shorthand Systems to 
be found in my invention, Speedwriting, I would fiever have 
even studied shorthand if shorthand had not .previously 
existed.” (R. p. 49) j 

If Miss Dearborn had been an engineer instead of a 
master of pedagogy, she might well have expressed the 
same thought by saying that the existence of \he Selden 
patent No. 549,1*60 (Columbia Motor Co. v. Duerr, 184 Fed. 
893) covering the first commercial automobile h&s not pre¬ 
vented the Patent Office from granting thousands of pat¬ 
ents on subsequent automobile improvements, ahd specifi¬ 
cally has not prevented patenting the modern miracle of 
mechanical combinations producing what is jcommonly 
known as “free wheeling”. But the Patent Office would 
be as fairly justified in rejecting free-wheelhjg on the 
Selden patent because both are automobiles as; to reject 
Speedwriting on the Zachos, Eleizegui, and Campbell pat¬ 
ents and the Encyclopedia Britannica. Indeed, Ithe rejec¬ 
tion of free-wheeling on the Selden patent would be more 
justified, because at least Selden’s patent found Expression 
in commercial automobiles; whereas the patents cited 
against Speedwriting never were heard of except in the 
Patent Office files. 

Just as the Patent Office tribunals would rididule rejec¬ 
tion of free-wheeling on Selden’s antiquated ea^ly “road 
engine,” it is believed that the Solicitor of Patents can not 
honestly insist that there is anything to be found in any of 
the alleged anticipatory citations comparable witty the sub¬ 
stance of any claim appealed covering Speedwriting. 


POINT m. ! 

APPELLANTS’ MOTION TO AMEND SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN GRANTED, AND REVERSAL 0F THE 
REFUSAL IS SOUGHT. | 

The very terminology employed by the Court below (R. 
p. 34) in refusing to grant the motion to amend establishes 
its erroneous grasp of the facts and law. 

“It seems to me that this Court should respect and fol¬ 
low the rules of practice in the Patent Office so fair as pos¬ 
sible,” (R. p. 34) is the holding of the Court b^low fol- 
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lowed by a ruling dismissing the motion squarely contrary 
to the rules of practice in the Patent Office. The Patent 
Office decisions of Ex parte Mevey (1891 C. D. 115) and Ex 
parte Coverstone (1929 C. D. 16), relied upon by the court 
below, relate solely to the Patent Office practice with re¬ 
spect to amending regarding matters of merit and not 
matters of form; whereas the present motion relates to 
matters of form, and, according to the Patent Office prac¬ 
tice, could be attended to after the appeal had been returned 
to the Primary Examiner. (Ex parte Olan, 1897 C. D. 24, 
at 25) 

In the case of Ex parte Mewes (1872 C. D. 163) the Com¬ 
missioner of Patents in part said: 

“The spirit of this rule is that no case shall be ap¬ 
pealed to the board until it is in such condition that a 
patent may be at once issued if the board reverse the 
action of the examiner. Why this rule has been ignored 
in this case I am at a loss to understand. The exami¬ 
ner should never have permitted it to pass from his 
hands in the condition it now is.” 

The Court below in passing on the motion also said 
“The criticisms now sought to be overcome were made in 
the Patent Office six months before this suit was filed.” 
(R. p. 35) This is a true statement of fact but carries a 
bitterly unjust inference as if Appellants could have taken 
some action during those six months, when, in fact, action 
was utterly impossible, and the impossibility arose from 
the mis-practice of the Primary Examiner. 

Note that on page 133 of the Record the Examiner’s 
“Supplementary” statement appears and opens with the 
assertion that applicant in petitioning the Commissioner to 
restore jurisdiction to the Primary Examiner for the pur¬ 
pose of passing on one question, the patentability of the 
claims under the statutes in view of the newly discovered 
Campbell decision. Plainly, this record, therefore, shows 
that the case Vas in the hands of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office and was not available for amendment. 
(Ex parte Phillips, 1908 C. D. 195; Ex parte Robbins, 9 Pat. 
Quat. 414) But the Examiner at that time very improperly 
criticised certain formal matters including reference to 
“applicant’s more than ninecy methods” (R. p. 134) and 
to claims 2 and 4 as stating “their characteristic limita¬ 
tions in negative terms.” (R. p. 134) 
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The amendment offered and the rewritten claims iden¬ 
tified as Schedule B (R. pp. 21-34) correct the negative 
claiming of the invention, and also correct the inatter ad¬ 
verted to in contending that there were ninety methods 
claimed. That matter is a criticism of the teifms of the 
claims as presented in Schedule A (R. pp. 6-1 £) for not 
adequately reciting the interrelation between the several 
steps making up the entire group of claims, or in other 
words, the claims as appealed must be interpreted to mean 
that they relate to one unitary, complete process, whereas 
the claims of Schedule B recite that fact. 

It follows, therefore, that the granting of the motion to 
amend was certainly a matter of right and justice, but no 
particular harm will be done if this Honorable Cjourt finds 
the subject matter patentable and will make a recommenda¬ 
tion such as it made In Re Eiermann (287 Fed. 1016, at 
1018; 53 App. D. C. 39), so that the amendment can be taken 
up with the Primary Examiner after the case is returned to 
the Patent Office. 

As a general proposition of law, the fact that this is a 
de novo action, that the pleadings are necessarily copied 
from proceedings below, that the Defendant demands cer¬ 
tain amendments and can not therefore be surprised, and 
that justice will be better subserved by the amendment than 
without it should have influenced the Court below to grant 
the motion. It is, therefore, urged that this ikonorable 
Court either grant the motion and consider the claims as 
presented in Schedule B, or authorize the Patent Office to 
permit such amendment as the Primary Examiner may con¬ 
sider proper to overcome his criticisms. 

I 

CONCLUSION | 

i 

| 

The invention commercially known as Speedwriting 
which has been given to the world by Appellants jis a unit 
of coordinated steps resulting from non-conflicting princi¬ 
ples by which words are treated in the practicing of the art 
for so condensing the pictures of the words that the time, 
effort, space, and cost saved render the invention jnot only 
of immeasurable value but of world-wide recognized worth. 

Yet the Commissioner of Patents has refused ^;o grant 
protection on this new creation on the very highly technical 
objection of questioning whether or not the Mmeans” 
treated is sufficiently tangible to cause the process ;to be an 


i 
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art within the meaning of the law. The Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals has denied that Speedwriting is copy¬ 
rightable under the law and held that it is a patentable 
art -within the meaning of the statute. 

The invention has also been denied patentability in view 
of the state of the prior art when, in fact, the prior art does 
not disclose any part of the subject-matter of the invention, 
and the prior art has been rejected by the world because of 
its worthlessness as contrasted with unprecedented accept¬ 
ance of Speedwriting. 

There are certain formal corrections desirable for the 
claims to develop in terms the coordinated chara 2 ter of the 
steps employed and to avoid negative expression, but the 
Patent Office has never allowed Appellants an opportunity 
to amend and the Court below refused to grant the motion 
to amend. 

It is, therefore, urged that the decree of the Court below 
be reversed and the Commissioner of Patents authorized 
and instructed to grant effective patent protection either in 
the terms of the claims originally appealed (R. pp. 6-15) or 
so modified as to obviate technical and formal objections. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edgar M. Kitchin, 

Solicitor and Of Counsel 
for Appellants . 
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In the Court of Appeals of the District of 

Columbia 


No. 5824 

■ 

Emma B. Dearborn and Brief English Systems. 
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Inc., appellants 

I 

v . j 

Thomas E. Robertson, Commissioner of Parents, 

appellee | 

_ i 

I 

BRIEF FOR THE COMMISSIONER OF PATENT^ 

This is an appeal from the final decree dismissing 
appellants’ Bill of Complaint filed in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia under Section 
4915 R. S., 35 U. S. C. A. 63. Appellants also assign 
as error the denial of the motion to amend. 

Appellant Emma B. Dearborn’s application is 
for a System of Shorthand known as Speedwijiting. 

The claims were rejected on the ground that the 
subject matter of the application does not come 
under the provisions of Section 4886 R. S. an4 that 
the claims are unpatentable over the prior aij*t. 

I 

Appellants’ brief presents argument on ^hree 
points as follows: j 

Point I (page 14). That this case is for subject- 
matter within the purview of Section 4886 R.j S. 

158570 —:\:i (1) j 
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Point II (page 23). That the claims are patent- 
able over the prior art. 

Point III (page 27). That appellants’ motion to 
amend should have been granted. 

As a matter of convenience these points will be 
taken up in the same order in this brief. 

POINT I. DOES THIS CASE COME WITHIN THE PURVIEW 
OF SECTION 4886 R. S. (35 U. S. C. A. 63)? 

Section 4886 R. S. enumerates inventions as 
“art, machine, manufacture, or composition of 
matter.” 

Appellants’ application does not disclose any 
means for which a patent may issue, but, on the 
contrary, only an abstract idea is presented for 
using characters of the alphabet for representing 
words, phrases, and the like. In ordinary use these 
characters are written, typed, or printed on paper. 
The adjudicated cases are quite uniform in holding 
that printed matter per se is not subject matter for 
a patent. 

In the adjudicated cases where patents involv¬ 
ing printed matter were held valid there was al¬ 
ways some cooperation of the printed matter with 
an essential physical object designed for that par¬ 
ticular purpose and not a mere sheet of paper. 

Among the cases involving printed matter held 
to be unpatentable are the following: 

The case of Boggs v. Robertson, Commissioner of 
Patents, Equity No. 51432, decided June 22, 1931, 
418 O. G. 551; 13 Pat. Q. 214 involved an applica- 
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tion for a map representing the surface of the earth 
with a minimum distortion. Mr. Justice Adkins 

i 

in that case discussed the cited authorities and in 
his Opinion said: j 


In the present case no article comprising 
a definite physical body and structurally re¬ 
lated indicia is shown, but merely a system 
of lines without reference to any tangible 
article * * * I am of opinion that in all 
cases where the printed matter, irrespective 
of the material upon which it is printed, is 
the sole feature of alleged novelty,; it does 
not come within the purview of the statute, 
as it is merely an abstract idea. 


In the case of In re Dixon, 44 F. (2d) 881; 18 
C. C. P. A. 711, 402 O. G. 3, the Court held unpat¬ 
entable an application relating to a form of promis¬ 
sory note with an attorney’s fee clause, and 
declaration in lieu thereof written thereof. The 
Court said: i 


* * * Both the Examiner a^d the 

Board of Appeals rejected the application on 
the ground that the alleged invention did not 
constitute a new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter, or 
any new and useful improvements thereof, 
as required by section 4886 R. S. Wej are in 
entire accord with the decisions of the'Patent 
Office tribunals. The law is well settled by 
Moore v. United States, 50 Ct. Clsi 120; 
In re Moeser, 27 App. D. C. 307, 1906 C. D. 
685. 
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In Moore v. U. S., 50 Ct. Claims 120, Patent No. 
763778, a Certificate of Deposit comprising a 
printed blank with appropriate spaces for the sig¬ 
nature and counter signature of the depositor was 
held void as being for subject matter not patentable 
under the statutes. 

The case of In re Moeser, 27 App. D. C. 307,1906 
C. D. 685; 123 O. G. 655, involved an insurance 
contract with blank attached thereto and detach¬ 
able therefrom and to be signed by designated par¬ 
ties. The claims were held to be unpatentable as 
not coming within the classification of Section 4886 
R. S. In the decision the following cases are cited 
with approval, viz: 

U. S. Credit System Co. v. American 
Credit Co., 59 F. R. 139. 

Munson v. New York City, 124 U. S. 601. 

In Berardini v. Tocci, 200 F. R. 1022, a patent 
for a “code message” was held invalid as not being 
for patentable subject matter. In this case Hotel 
Security Co. v. Lorraine, 160 F. R. 469, was cited 
with approval. 

In the case In re Russell, 18 C. C. P. A. 1184; 
48 F. (2d) 668, 1931 C. D. 430, claims for a direc¬ 
tory in which surnames and given names are ar¬ 
ranged in a prescribed way were held not patentable 
and not falling within anv of the statutorv classes. 

In contradistinction to the above-cited cases there 
is a line of cases in which the printed matter co¬ 
operates with a specific tangible element to consti- 
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tute an article of manufacture that falls within the 
classification of Section 4886 R. S. as set forth in 
the following cases. 

The transfer ticket case, Cincinnati Traction Co. 
v. Pope, 210 F. R. 443, involved in general! a street 
car transfer ticket with a coupon to be either torn 
off or left on to indicate A. M. or P. M. us|e of the 

l 

ticket. The paper on which the printed matter ap¬ 
pears was used physically in addition to serving as 
a mere support for the printed matter. Thel coupon 
was also arranged to be punched to indicate dates 
and time of the day. 

The menu card case, Benjamin Menu C\ird Co . 
v. Rand, McNally Co., 210 F. R. 285, involved a 
combined menu card, waiter’s check, cook’s check 
and guest’s check. The physical card was jised by 
tearing it into definite parts and as such jwas an 
article of manufacture. 

The case of Cunningham Piano Co. v. Aeolian 
Co., 255 F. R. 897; 1919 C. D. 312, involve^ a sin¬ 
uous line drawn lengthwise upon a music roll to 
indicate to the operator the varying positions of 
the pointer for controlling volume. This lijne and 
its position relative to the perforations fofmed a 

i 

patentable combination. That line would Ipe use¬ 
less on a blank roll of paper or even upon a roll for 
playing some other composition. The distinction 
between this case and appellants’ system for writ¬ 
ing characters on blank sheets of paper is obvious. 
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48 Corpus Juris, page 21, in treating cases of 
this character under the title “Mental theories, 
ideas, or plans of action,” says: 

A mere mental theory, idea, or plan of 
action is not an art or process. 

citing the following authorities: Jacobs v. Baker, 
7 Wall. (U. S.) 295; Guthrie v. Curlett, 10 F. (2d) 
725; Berardini v. Tocci, 200 F. R. 1021; Hotel 
Security Checking Co. v. Lorraine Co., 160 F. R. 
467; Manhattan General Construction Co. v. 
Helios-U pton Co., 135 F. R. 785; U. S. Credit Sys¬ 
tem v. American Credit Indemn. Co., 59 F. R. 139; 
Ex parte Dixon, 7 F. Cas. No. 3,927; Smith v. 
Downing, 22 F. Cas. No. 13,036; In re Moeser, 27 
App. D. C. 307. 

Appellants’ brief cites Brief English Systems, 
Inc. v. Owen et al., 48 F. (2d) 555, in which the 
copyright of the system here involved was held 
invalid. In its decision on the copyright the Court 
intimated that the system might have been the sub¬ 
ject of a valid patent as appears from the quoted 
paragraph on page 15 of appellants’ brief. It 
should be noted, however, that the question of 
patentability was not before the court either in 
the form of a patent or an application for patent. 
The quoted remark should therefore be regarded 
as mere obiter. It is well settled that a general 
expression in an opinion concerning a particular 
aspect or effect of a statute, as to which no question 
was raised in the case, will not control judgment 
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in a subsequent suit presenting the very ppint for 
decision, nor prevent the determination I as an 
original question of the proper construction of the 
statute in that particular. In the case of Pacific 
Co. v. Peterson, 278 U. S. 130, the Court, pn page 
136, said: 

It was stated, in general terms, in Panama 
R. R. Co. v. Johnson, supra, at p. 3$8, that 
the statute “extends to injured seajmen a 
right to invoke, at their election, either the 
relief accorded by the old rules or thkt pro¬ 
vided by the new rules. The election is be¬ 
tween alternatives accorded by the maritime 
law as modified * * V’ And see Engel 

v. Davenport, supra, at p. 36. But thjis gen¬ 
eral statement does not define the scppe of 
the election or the precise alternative ac¬ 
corded—a question which was not involved 
or discussed in either of these cases. And 
while an incidental statement in the Engel 
case, at p. 36, if taken broadly, might well 
be understood to mean that the right to re¬ 
cover compensatory damages under thje new 
rule was granted as an alternative to the al- 

I 

lowances covered by the old rules, including 
maintenance, cure, and wages, this was at the 
most a general expression respecting h par¬ 
ticular as to which no question was raided— 
no allowance for maintenance, cure, and 
wages being there involved—which <jmght 
not to control the judgment in a subsequent 
suit when the very point is presented fqr de¬ 
cision, Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat. 264^ 399, 


! 

i 
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Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U. S. 244, 258, Wey¬ 
erhaeuser v. Hoyt, 219 U. S. 380, 394, Bailey 
v. Baker Ice Machine Co., 239 U. S. 268, 272, 
or to prevent the determination as an orig¬ 
inal question of the proper construction of 
the statute in that particular. See United 
States v. Corbett, 215 U. S. 233, 239. 

The Court’s quoted remarks in the copyright 
case, that the system might have been the subject 
of a valid patent, obviously are not controlling in 
the instant case. 


II. THE PRIOR ART 

Defendant, in behalf of the Patent Office, pre¬ 
sented at the trial of the case the following prior 
patents: 

Shearer, 129600. (R. 145.) 

Dawson, 198507. (R. 147.) 

Zaclios, 290830. (R. 175.) 

Campbell, 395830. (R. 179.) 

Berardini, 889094. (R. 193.) 

Eleizegui, 1202686. (R. 185.) 

Santoni, 1466565. (R. 151.) 

and an article on shorthand from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. (R. 188.) 

The Berardini patent, 889094 (R. 193), is for a 
“Code Message” and was involved in a suit in 
Berardini v. Toed, 190 F. R. 329, 333. Judge 
Hough, in holding the claims invalid, concludes as 
follows: 

* * * The patent is really for a system 

of devising code messages, and as such (upon 
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a most liberal reading of the claims) it is, in 
my judgment, obnoxious to the remarks 
above quoted from Hotel Security I Co. v. 
Lorraine Co. The patent is really for ad¬ 
vice. It is for an art only in the sense that 
one speaks of the art of painting, or file art 
of curving the thrown baseball. Such arts, 
however ingenious, difficult, or amusing, are 
not patentable within any statute of the 
United States. ! 

i 

I 

This decision was affirmed in a brief memorandum 
decision, 200 F. R. 1021 (C. C. A. 2d), which! states 
that “The District Judge held that the patents are 
not for patentable subject matter. ” 

It does not appear that any of the other patents 
cited have ever been adjudicated. j 

i 

The patents to Shearer, Dawson, and Cafnpbell 
are for shorthand systems in which words are rep¬ 
resented by one or more characters as is basicly the 

i 

case in all shorthand systems. j 

The Encyclopedia article (R. 188) is interesting 

i 

and well worth reading as a matter of general in- 

I 

terest and also is applicable to the instant case as 

i 

showing the gradual development of the various 
shorthand systems, all of v’hich are necessarily 
based upon the principle of abbreviating the writ¬ 
ten words whether by arbitrary characters ofr one 
or more letters. j 

HI. ADMISSIBILITY OE NEW CLAIMS 

It is submitted that the Court has no statutory 
authority to consider claims under Section 4915 
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R. S. that were not considered by the tribunals of 
the Patent Office. Section 4915 R. S. gives the 
Court jurisdiction “Whenever a patent on appli¬ 
cation is refused by the Commissioner.” The word 
“patent” in that clause can only mean claim. It 
is the claim that is refused. Unless the statute is 
so construed, the Court has no jurisdiction in a 
case where one or more claims have been allowed 
by the Patent Office, as the Patent Office in such 
cases is ready to grant the patent with the allowed 
claims and it can not be held in such cases that “a 
patent has been refused.” 

The above construction of the statute finds sup¬ 
port in the case of Fulton Co. v. Powers Regulator 
Co., 263 F. R. 578, 580, in which Judge Hough said: 

[1] Strictly speaking, infringement of a 
patent is an erroneous phrase; what is in¬ 
fringed is a claim, which is the definition of 
invention, and it is the claim which is the 
cause of action. 

Appellants filed a Motion to Amend (R. 18), 
which include amendments to certain claims and 
two additional claims. The motion was denied by 
the Motion Justice. (Memorandum Decision R. 
34.) 

There is no common law right to a patent. It is 
entirely a statutory matter. To obtain a valid 
patent monopoly it is necessary to follow the stat¬ 
utes. Sections 4893, 4903, 4909, 4911, and 4915, 
that designate the course of procedure, contem- 
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plate that the examination of claims should begin 
with the (primary) examiner in the Patent Office. 
Obviously Congress intended by the enactment of 
these statutes that the courts should be resorted 
to only to determine alleged rights which had been 
refused by the Commissioner of Patents or by the 

_ i 

tribunals of the Patent Office. New claims pre¬ 
sented for the first time to the courts and tl}at have 
never been considered by the Patent Office tribu¬ 
nals can not be said to have been refused, by the 
Commissioner of Patents within the terms of 
Section 4915 R. S. j 

_ I 

If it be permissible to introduce into an; equity 
suit new claims never considered by the Patent 
Office it will be only a step further to introduce a 
whole new application for consideration iby the 
courts with merely a pro forma proceeding in the 
Patent Office. The burden of examining the pat- 
entability of claims in the first instance shoidd evi¬ 
dently not be imposed upon the courts and tlie stat¬ 
utes never intended that it should. The (Court’s 
responsibility is much greater in Section 4915 R. S., 
under which monopolies are granted, than in in¬ 
fringement suits (Sec. 4920 R. S.) in which! exist¬ 
ing monopolies are merely adjudicated. 

Much has been said about suits under Section 
4915 R. S. being suits de novo . This doctrine, it 
is submitted, does not warrant changing the subject 
matter of the suit, as for illustration, adding new 
claims. 


i 
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Schiller v. Robertson, 28 F. (2d), 301 (D. C., 
Md.), has been cited in support of appellants’ con¬ 
tention that they are entitled to consideration of 
the new claims. A mere reading of the last page of 
that decision, however, indicates that the court did 
not go so far as to rule that a plaintiff was entitled 
to demand consideration of new claims. 

Appellants also cited Perkins v. Lawrence 
Sperry Aircraft Co,, 57 F. (2d) 719. That case, 
however, did not involve the question of injecting 
additional matter into the case (as in the instant 
case), but on the contrary to take something out 
of the suit, i. e., claims for an inoperative structure. 

CONCLUSION 

It is submitted in conclusion: 

That tlic^ subject matter of the application does 
not fall within the class of inventions under Section 
4886 R. S. for which patents may be granted. 

That the claims do not define anything patentable 
over the art of record. 

That appellants are not entitled, as a matter of 
right, to a consideration of the new claims pre¬ 
sented after the application had passed beyond the 
jurisdiction of the primary examiner. 

That the rulings of the Court below are correct 
and should be affirmed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

i T. A. Hostetler, 

Solicitor for the Patent Office, 

Attorney for Appellee, 

February 8, 1933. 
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PETITION FOR REHEARING. 


To the Honorable, the Judges of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia: 

i 

In view of the decision handed down in thik cause 
on the 26th day of December, 1933, your petitioners, 
Emma B. Dearborn and Brief English Systems, Inc., 
Plaintifts-Appellants, hereby respectfully request a 
rehearing and reconsideration of this cause for (the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: 

i 

(1) Appellants have not in fact had a real br sub¬ 
stantial hearing on the lack of pertinence |of the 
Campbell patent Xo. 395,120, dated December 2j3, 1888, 
because the greatly preponderating question, jand in 
fact practically the sole question considered fjy both 
parties in their briefs and at the oral argument, was 
the question of law as to whether or not the Subject 
matter of the instant invention falls within tbe pro- 
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visions of R. S. Sec. 4SS6. Appellants are startlingly 

surprised at the unexpected basis for the decision. 

* 

(2) Neither in the briefs nor at the argument was 
attention sufficiently directed to, and the Court evi¬ 
dently overlooked, the following: 

(a) The fact that the disclosure of the Campbell 
patent is inoperative, is inadequate for use, and has 
contributed nothing to world progress. 

(b) The fact that the Campbell patent depends 
largelv on arbitrarv shorthand svmbols (referred to 
otherwise as pot-hooks) and that, therefore, no 
known commercial typewriter could possibly be 
used for practicing the teaching of the Campbell 
patent. 


(3) The instant decision takes jurisdiction of the 
question of anticipation by prior art, and is, there¬ 
fore, a finding that the substance of the instant patent 
application falls within the meaning of R. S. Sec. 4886; 
but the door thus opened to a field of invention is im- 
mediatelv closed and sealed bv the nature of the find- 
ing of anticipation. 


POINT I. 


The Hearing Inadequate of the Campbell Patent. 


At the argument practically the whole time was con¬ 
sumed in considering the question of whether or not 
the invention is an art within the meaning of R. S. 
Sec. 4886, and the Campbell patent was not named by 
counsel for either party. 

The only reference to the Campbell patent in Ap¬ 
pellee's brief (page 9) is a part of a single sentence 
merelv mentioning its similarity to “all other short- 
hand systems”; and similarly one short paragraph in 


Appellants* brief (page 2(5) alone deals with the Camp¬ 
bell patent. 

The decision of anticipation by the Campbell patent 
is a startling surprise, and, in justice to Appellants, 
the Court is urged to grant a further hearing. 
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POINT II. 

The Campbell Patent Inoperative. 

Appellants’ brief (page 3) asserts acquiescence by 
Appellee in Appellants’ proofs and, as this ajssertion 
stands uncontradicted, it is believed the Court over¬ 
looked the controlling testimonv of record that the 
Campbell patent, No. 395,120, is inoperative. 

“Campbell hasn’t allowed for anything; |he just 
writes these funny little marks that nobody could 
make with speed and nobody could read after they 
were made. The substance of the Campbell patent 
is not in commercial use today and never has been 
that I ever heard of. He has shown no attenjipt at a 
complete system.” (R. p. 71) * * * “Whether or 
not Campbell also uses small ‘c’ for ‘ch’ I ban not 
determine from the patent, because the patent 
doesn’t disclose anything like a complete system.” 
(R. p. 72) * * * “None of the systems of sb-called 
alphabetic shorthand is in commercial use to^lay, so 
far as known to me.” (R. p. 62) 


By contrast, with respect to the invention j of the 
patent application in suit, (known as Speed writing) 
the testimony is: 

“We have a number of principles rbnning 
through the whole of Speedwriting which are; so co¬ 
ordinated that they do not conflict. They caiinot be 
misread. The secret of what I did in discovering 
and evolving these principles so as to avoid con¬ 
flicts was work, work, and a lot of it.” (R. ip. 63) 
* * * “We have a number of principles running 
through Speedwriting to control the way ^11 the 
words should be written. All of these principles 
are coordinated in respect to each other sq that 
they unite in one unitary result.” (R. p. 65); * * * 
“ * * * the total number of sales of courses in ^peed- 
writing by 1927 by correspondence was around forty- 
five thousand, and the residence school would make 
an additional five thousand. During and for the five 
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years following 1926, we did $1,289,000 worth of 
business in our home office alone besides business 
done in London and Toronto.” (R. p. 61) 


In the absence of anv contradictory testimony or ex- 
pJanation, the inoperativeness of the Campbell patent 
should be accepted as proved. The profound silence 
following for forty-five years after the grant of the 
Campbell patent is cogent corroboration of this testi¬ 
mony. 

•/ 

Speed writing shows grammatical construction (R. 
pp. 52, 53, 68), a thing impossible with Campbell. In 
Re Sheffield, 55 App. JD. C. 109. 


Campbell’s idea is so crude, so undeveloped, and so 
incomplete that it is not a system at all. Its inopera¬ 
tiveness is obvious to the initiated. Explaining the 
details however and reasons why Campbell is inopera¬ 
tive would require extended discussion. Hence the 
great need for a rehearing that justice may be done. 

As seen in Figs. 3, 1 and 2 of Campbell’s drawing, 
lie uses tlie Pitmanic symbols for m, n, and k as shown 
in Figs. 19, 18, and 1 of the Dawson patent Xo. 198,507 
(R. p. 147). Campbell refers to the Pitmanic symbols 
m and n as parenthesis “used horizontally,” but this 
is a mis-statement of fact. Two additional otherwise 
useless keys are required, and a commercial typewriter 
can not be used. These Pitmanic symbols contribute 
toward making Campbell’s idea unworkable. He inter¬ 
mixes Pitmanic shorthand with the Latin alphabet, 
Arabic numerals, and the arbitrary dollar mark sym¬ 
bol, and he 1 does not use the symbols in the natural 
order of the phonetic value in words. The Pitmanic 
symbol m is used by Campbell to represent eight dif¬ 
ferent sounds in each of two positions so that the same 
symbol pictures sixteen different sounds, and the op¬ 
erator is left to guess which is intended. This means 
sixteen guessses for every sounded vowel of every 
word. Speed and accuracy, absolute pre-requisites, 
are thus effectively excluded. This is but illustra¬ 
tive, and is only one of the numerous instances of 
Campbell’s fatally incurable inoperativeness. Rehear- 
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ing would afford opportunity, not here present, to 
point to all of them. 

The same difficulty with variations is confronted in 
CampbelPs use of the other two Pitmaiiic symbols. 
Campbell’s idea of three positions for these symbols 
is also distinctively Pitmanic, and contradicts his effort 
at inferring the use of an ordinary typewriter. 

Speedwriting condenses and saves phohetic values, 
whereas Campbell merely arbitrarily abbreviates and 
depends on impossible guessing for omitited vowels. 
The forty-five years of oblivion of Campbell is thus 
explained. j 

POINT III. ! 

i 

The Opened Door Closed and Sealed. 

The holding of anticipation presupposes .jurisdic¬ 
tion, and, therefore, reverses the Patent Ojffice ruling 
of non-patentability in substance under p. S. Sec. 
4886, but the finding of anticipation by an inoperative 
patent because “their underlying principles!are essen¬ 
tially similar,” shuts off effectively any initiative at 
effort in this field of invention. ! 

Xo one considers that the [latent for tile modern 
marvel of free-wheeling for automobiles is anticipated 
by the ancient Selden road engine, which wals Hie first 
automobile having a clutch between the motqr and the 
driven wheels, and which, therefore, is essentially sim¬ 
ilar in underlying principles with the freewheeling. 
Again, no one thought of disputing Edison right to 
his protection on a carbon-bed receiver foil- a tcle- 
nhoue merelv because it is essentially similar 'in under- 
lying principles to Alexander Graham Bellj’s trans¬ 
mitter. 5 

Speedwriting differs from Campbell in underlying 
principles, in substance, and in the radical difference 
in results secured. The commercial success, the speed 
and accuracy, and the showing of grammatical con¬ 
struction by Speedwriting are all missing fropi Camp¬ 
bell, and Speedwriting should, therefore, be judged by 
its results as well as by its characteristic structural 
distinctions. 
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THE LAW ON POINT II. 


4k It is well established that complete failure by an 
inoperative and abandoned apparatus cannot defeat a 
later meritorious and successful invention.” (Per- 
mutit vs. Harvey, 279 Fed. 713, at 718, 2d C. C. A.) 
Campbell’s inoperative patent falls plainly within this 
condemnation. 

This Honorable Court has similarly ruled in the case 
ot* Application of Foltz (26 F. (2d) 983, at 984; 58 
App. D. C. 205). 

Not only is the Campbell patent inoperative, but its 
long years of non-use as contrasted with ilte rapid ac¬ 
ceptance and wide commercial use of Speed writing af¬ 
fords the background of history establishing the pat- 
ad ability of Speed writing. 

In the case of In Re Glafcke (277 Fed. G03, at 605; 
51 App. D. C. 204; 1922 C. I). 69, at 71) this Honor¬ 
able Court applied this principle of law and stated in 
part as follows: 


“It may be suggested that the inventions of Brown 
and Wicks 1 were indented in 1886, and more than a 
generation passed before any one discovered these 
improvements, which the officials below now denom¬ 
inate as obvious mechanical changes. It remained 
for appellant to discover and put in operation that 
which had so long been delayed through lack of an 
inventive mind to comprehend its value or the means 
of accomplishing it. The rule in such cases is well 
illustrated by Chief Justice Taft in the recent case 
of Hildreth v. Mastoras,* 257 U. S. 27, 42 Sup. Ct. 


20, 66 L. Ed. 112; 1921 C. D. 373. * * * 

There is a twilight zone between invention and 
mechanical improvement, where it is sometimes dif¬ 
ficult to determine in which scale of the balance the 
applicant belongs; but we have consistently held 
that, in a close case, we will resolve the doubt in 
favor of invention.” 


*Citation corrected. 


Iii American vs. Ludlum (290 Fed. 103, at; 106); in 
White vs. Converse (20 F. (2d) 311, at 313); and in 
Hoe vs. Goss (30 F. (2d) 271, at 274) the Second Cir¬ 
cuit Court of Appeals has made plain that ‘f * * * it 
requires more than prophecy of what may bej done, or 
than declarations of what ought to be accomplished, to 
make a good patent reference, not to speak of an an¬ 
ticipation.”; and that the historv of the art! and not 
the ‘‘powers of divination of the court” is tp control 
the determination of patentability. 

Assuredly, the admitted inaction of the world with 
respect to the Campbell patent affords ample basis 
under the rule of law thus laid down to justify the 
granting of a patent on the subject matter no|w before 
the Court. 

The arduous labor of the inventor of Speed writing 
(R. p. 63) above quoted characterizes the result as in¬ 
vention.—“Invention is not always the offspring of 


genius; more frequently it is the product of plain hard 


work; * * *” (Radiator vs. Buhot, 39 F. (2d) 373, at 
376, 3rd C. C. A.). 


THE LAW ON POINT III. 


The Constitutional provision “To promote the 
progress of science and useful arts,” etc.,! presup¬ 
poses avoidance of discouragement; and it stjems un¬ 
necessary to cite authorities to indicate the well es- 
tablished rule of law that an invention is ndt antici¬ 
pated merely because it has the same general object 
in view or because it obtains the same general result 
in a superior manner or because there may j be sim¬ 
ilarity in the process of operation. 

Results Plus Novelty Make Patentability. 

In the case of In Re Heath, 45 App. D. C. *t>70, this 
Honorable Court has made clear that similarity in 
form and in principle of operation with difference in 
result is not sufficient to anticipate. Patentability is 
determined by results obtained and not by fir eat or 
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small change . What otherwise might be considered 
trivial changes becomes crucial where unexpected and 
highly beneficial results follow. Traitel Marble Co. vs. 
Hungerford, 18 F. (2d) 66, at 68, 2nd C. C. A. 

Again, the quantum or minimum of change is not the 
test of patentability, but the quantum of change in 
function and result effected. “It was the slight turn 
of a screw and the closer proximity of the diaphragm 
that made the telephone diaphragm the carrier of 
speech and gave Bell the due reward—not for the slight 
turn of the screw but for the great effect it wrought.” 
General Electric vs. DeForest, 44 F. (2d) 931, at 937, 
3rd C. C. A. 

In Eibel Process vs. Minnesota (43 Sup. Ct. 322; 261 
U. S. 45; 1923 C. D. 623) the change was a mere slight 
difference in angle, but, because of results, was found 
adequate to support the patent. 

CONCLUSION. 

The decision handed down in the instant cause holds 
the highly valuable invention, Speedwriting, to be an¬ 
ticipated by a patent that never has been and never 
can be of any value to the world; it opens the door to 
the art under the provisions of the Statute, and then 
closes the door effectively by the nature of its rejec¬ 
tion of the instant invention; and it sustains the rul¬ 
ing below on a basis that is a startling surprise. 

In justice, a rehearing is urged. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Emma B. Dearborn, 

Brief English Systems, Inc., 

By Edgar M. Kitchin, 

Their Attorney. 

I certify that the foregoing petition is, in my opin¬ 
ion, well founded in fact and in point of law, and that 
it is not presented for delay. 

Edgar M. Kitchin, 

Counsel or Petitioners. 




